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Introduction 


In 1907, during a meeting at Mercure de France, a prominent publisher in Paris, a little old lady in a ratty fur coat marched in and announced herself at the 
reception desk. Immediately her name, whispered from ear to ear, triggered a flood of memories in the minds of onlookers: “Madame de Sacher-Masoch ... the Venus in 
Furs ... Wanda, the bride, naked under her furs.“ Incredulously, those present stared at this legend whom they did not even know was still alive—this old woman, whose 
gray tufts of hair sprouted under a seedy worn hat; her thin figure beneath a peeling, shedding old fur. Decades earlier her pioneering, flamboyant “S&M” lifestyle had 
inspired numerous articles and several books, then she had fallen into poverty and obscurity. Out of a decrepit handbag she retrieved a thick manuscript, which Mercure 
de France would publish that year under the title Confession de ma vie. 


For ten years this woman, herself a gifted writer, had been in the public eye while married to Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, a popular, charismatic author whose life 
overspilled into his work—the term “masochism” derives from his name. Leopold’s best-selling novel Venus in Furs (1870) provided a behavioral archetype whose 
influence persists to this day: “The entire constellation of symbols that has come to characterize the masochistic ‘syndrome’ can be found here—fetishes, whips, disguises, 
fur-clad women, contracts, humiliations, punishment and of course the perpetual and volatile presence of a terrible coldness” (overleaf from Masochism, Zone Books). The 
executive who hires a prostitute to tie him up and beat him is generally unaware that he is merely re-staging the fantasy which Leopold imagined and detailed over a 
hundred years ago. 


Shortly after they had married, Wanda and Sacher-Masoch drew up a contract which she wrote (under his direction) and he signed: 


“If you love me as you say, you must sign this contract and add a few words confirming that you accept all my conditions and give your Word of Honor to remain 
my slave until your last breath. Prove that you will have the courage and become my husband, my lover, and my dog. You must completely give up your Self. You will 
have no will besides mine... You are nothing but a slave at my feet, and I can exert all forms of cruelty, and if I mutilate you, you shall accept it without complaint. You 
must work for me like a slave, and if I live in luxury and leave you in need; if I trample you, you must without protest kiss the foot that crushes you. You have nothing 
besides me; I am everything for you... If I ask you to commit a crime, you must become a criminal to obey me... If you cannot stand my domination; if these chains 
become too heavy for you, then I will have to kill you, because I will never give you back your freedom." 


This “contract’”—Leopold’s unrestrained fantasy—must be considered in the context of a society where women were not allowed to own property, and poverty and 
destitution were an independent woman’s well-founded fears. Leopold may well have pretended to be the victim during their whipping sessions, but afterward Wanda 
remained his economic plaything. Rea/ controt—economic and legal—never left Leopold’s hands; he successfully won possession of the child he wanted and was never 
accountable for child support or alimony. Despite the masochistic rituals which some have interpreted as socially radical behavior, the underlying power dynamics remained 
faithful to the status quo—according to Wanda these games were not consensual. 


Well ahead of her time, in an era when a single woman had mainly two survival options: bodily labor or prostitution, Wanda writes a scathing indictment of the 
marriage institution: “If Sacher-Masoch and I had not married in a church but had gone to a notary and had a contract drawn up ... not only the ridiculous farce of the 
religious marriage ceremony but the cruel, repugnant procedure of divorce would have been spared me ... Why does the feminist movement not intervene here? Why does 
it not advance to the root of the evil, so as to sweep away all of this old rotten institution of marriage—so contrary to our modern thoughts and feelings? Or if it cannot 
sweep it away, then ignore it? ... Then things will change. The woman and the man will not be bound by law but solely by their wil/, their Jove and thew friendship. 
There will be no more laws that reduce a woman’s love to a duty and make her the property of the man." 


Besides giving a vivid panorama of a woman’s struggle for autonomy against the backdrop of late 19th-century European society, the Confessions offers a great 
cast of characters who effortlessly etch themselves on the reader’s memory; and spectacular journeys and adventures, from the castle of Sefer Pasha to the graveyard of 
Ecsed to the bustling life of high society Paris. Sardonic descriptions of social intrigue and political and religious corruption abound. Wanda’s keen sense of observation, her 
unfailing irony and humor, and the wisdom with which she views her life in retrospect, all combine to make this a most captivating narrative as well as a social documentary 
unmasking a world in which really very little in the way of male-female relations has changed. Here, at last available in English, is an essential classic in the annals of 
feminist literature ... whose history is slowly but surely becoming visible. 


-V. Vale 


Chapter One 


In 1845 I was born in Graz, Austria to Guillaume Rumelin, a military clerk. Several months before my birth my mother had a fall that obliged her to spend the rest of 
her pregnancy in bed. Because she was healthy, that accident did not have unfortunate consequences for her, nor did I suffer from it. I was extraordinarily small and 
delicate when I came into the world, but I was neither feeble nor sickly, and if I never became robust, my health at least was always good. 


My father, who came from a well-known Stuttgart family, became the protégé of Prince Alexandre of Wiirtemberg, at that time the military governor of Graz. The 
prince exempted him almost entirely from his duties, and made him a kind of majordomo in his house. 


I was two years old when the prince left Graz with his family for a new position. This was a rude blow for my father; accustomed for years to an easy, almost 
autonomous existence, he preferred to resign rather than assume tedious work. So as not to remain inactive, he found an administrative job with the Southern railway as a 
station-master at Kranichsfeld, on the Graz-Trieste line. The station was isolated some distance from the village, in the heart of a large and beautiful forest which the 
railroad divided in two. 


I was three years old when death and despair brushed me for the first time. It happened one summer day in my parents’ bedroom. Before the large open window 
lay the forest, dark and menacing. My mother, seated on her bed holding me in her arms, was crying, while my father, facing her, seemed to be trying to convince her of 
something. The sight of tears flowing down her beloved face caused me inexpressible torment; instinctively I sensed that my father’s words were the cause, and my little 
mind strove vainly to grasp ther meaning. Then I heard my father say, “Have no fear—it is not bad. We can light a great fire in the stove, close the flue, stop up the door 
and window, and then—we go to sleep and do not wake up again." 


Strangely, I have not ever spoken of this incident to anyone—not even later when, having reached the age of discretion, I could have asked my mother for an 
explanation. 


il 
il 
il 


I remember bemg at the Sisters’ convent at Graz in 1848, the year of the Revolution. Across the street was the army commissary, guarded by troops with a row of 
cannons in front. Fear and despair reigned in the convent. Doors and windows had been barricaded, and by constant prayers, chants and candle-burning the nuns strove to 
avert the danger of an attack by the revolutionaries. 


Finally the days became peaceful again. During my early sojourn at the convent the memory of my mother cost me many tears, but little by little her mage faded as 
I succumbed to the peacefulness of convent life. I loved the great silent cloister and the dark robes of the pale-visaged nuns, with their lowered eyed and melancholy 
smiles. I loved the chapel and its altar ornamented with flowers, the music of the organ, the Sisters’ chanting, the images of the saints, and conversations about God and 
His angels carried on in hushed tones. Unceasingly my spirit reached out toward the supernatural and the sublime; I felt myself close to heaven, far from all evil, Until then 
love for my mother had filled my heart; now, bereft of my mother, I put God in her place. 


At the age of eight I returned to live with my parents, who had moved back to the very house in which I had been born, in the Merangasse in Graz. My father had 
given up his post as station-master and had taken a job at the Audit Office. 


Then, for the first time, I realized that my parents were not happy together. Scenes erupted often, and with harsh words. This grieved my heart; frequently, so as not 
to see or hear anything more, I buried my head in my pillows. One day I heard my mother threaten to run away and never return, and from then on the fear that she would 
truly leave possessed me. Sometimes in front of the entire class I would be overcome by this fear, and sob so loudly that the schoolmistress, believing me ill, would dismiss 
me. I would race home without stopping for breath, and if my mother were gone I would be seized by despair. I would spend long, interminable hours in front of the house, 
waiting for her with the darkest images torturing my mind. 


My father would take me out every Sunday to hear the music at the Schlossberg. There I never failed to see a young and elegant woman, Madame de K___, ‘whose 
singular beauty acted on me like a spell—unnerving, ravishing, almost painful. Sometimes I would slip close by to lightly touch the silk of her dress with my trembling 
fingers, and the breathe the perfume emanating from her. Little did I suspect, absorbed in the contemplation of her face, that destiny would one day take me along her 
same path, and that I would be the victim of the same occult power to which she had succumbed! 

Many years later, when the vicissitudes of life had brought Madame de K__ close to me, I saw two portraits of her—each the work of a great artist, but both very 
different from my childhood memories. The first was found in le Musée des Beautés by the painter Prinzhofer; the other in The Divorcée by Sacher-Masoch. The art of 
the painter—he admitted to me himself—had not been sufficient to convey the mysterious charisma emanating from that woman; the writer, however, had marvelously 
succeeded in rendering her beauty—but by putting it in a false light. 


il 
il 
il 


I was twelve when a strange and disturbing incident touched me violently, leaving an indelible impression. Here I must say that I was not a morbid or precocious 
child; my development had been normal and I had always slept soundly and calmly. 


My mother’s bed had a sliding drawer which was pulled out in the evening as a crib for me. Behind me was a window looking out on a garden, and in front of me 
was the door to the next room. The wall separating the two rooms was very thick; that door when closed created a kind of niche. 


One night I woke up—not as one awakens after a good sleep, with that agreeable semi-consciousness that disappears after a few moments, but with my mind as 
lucid as if I had not slept at all. A mysterious impulse made me raise my head and open my eyes. I saw the shape of a young boy of otherworldly beauty standing in the 
niche. The niche was dark, but the apparition was luminous and seemed to emit light. He wore a long white robe that left his neck and arms uncovered. His blue eyes 
gazed at me profoundly and sadly; he seemed to want to say something to me—something pleasing yet sorrowful. And these eyes were not unknown to me, they were 
familiar; I almost believed I was gazing at my own eyes. 


At first I was enchanted, but little by little I became conscious of the strangeness of that apparition; finally I became afraid and closed my eyes. My heart beat so 
loudly that I thought I could hear it. I waited a few moments, and then shot a furtive glance from under my blanket. The apparition was there. I closed my eyes anew and 
waited. When I reopened them and the apparition was s‘i// there, I was seized by dreadful fear. I called my mother and begged her to let me into her bed. My mother 
consented and I got up, eyes closed so as to see nothing, and slipped in close to her. I put my head under the blanket and tried to fall asleep—impossible. Curiosity tempted 
me to look again—the apparition was still there. I decided not to look anymore, and trembling with fear, I pressed myself hard against my mother, embracing her in my 
arms. Only then was I able to fall back asleep. 


The next day when I awoke in broad daylight my first thought was of the apparition, but the niche was empty and bare, as usual. 


I saw the same apparition a second time, but that was during the day, and out-of-doors. 


il 
il 
il 


The weeks of class preparation for First Communion were extremely painful for me. If the priest giving the lessons had not been a man so affable, so gentle, that he 
treated me—his worst student—with the greatest kindness, I would have been more miserable still. 


A singular emotion had seized the class and we all had frightened looks on our faces. We did not pay attention to our lessons anymore; a single question preoccupied 
our minds: the confession. What is sin? Was this a sin, but not that? We exchanged questions like these, and answered them with a fearful uncertainty. 


The smaller girls kept in a book close at hand a sheet of paper folded lengthwise, which they used to immediately record any sin which might come to mind. It was 
important that a// sins be confessed since only then did the absolution have power to pardon. Those whose lists were long, waved them triumphantly in the arr, as if 
showing off to those whose lists were brief. I observed that the girls of lesser repute, instead of being worried, seemed the most calm and assured. The rest, repeatedly 
going through the Ten Commandments, were taking great pains to compile a lengthy listing. I was a member of the latter group of unfortunates. Obtaining but few results 
with the Ten Commandments, I tried the Seven Deadly Sins but did not succeed in obtaining more. This fact tormented me and, full of shame, I was looking enviously at 
those who had succeeded without difficulty. 


One of my friends, having compiled a very respectable total, took pity and offered to lend me her list. I had only to copy it, read it at confession, and that would be 
the end of it. This seemed an ingenious solution—suddenly I felt overjoyed at the prospect of ending this obsessive situation so expediently. But soon my scruples came to 
haunt me: What if God, who knows all, saw through the imposture? Then I would be caught! Besides, this was immoral—it was as if another person had offered me use of 
her dirty linen. Nevertheless, I was obligated to go to confession, therefore I had to have committed some sins. 


On the fateful day I found myself in church, my guilt and fear increasmg as I awaited my turn. I watched the girls as they returned from the confessional and 
noticed that while some seemed distraught, others were scarcely able to conceal a smile. 


At last my turn came. I knelt, recited my prayer, and then sat petrified. The priest, a stout Franciscan whose fat made him wheeze, waited a while and then, seeing 
that I persisted in my silence, said, “Wel/—what is it? You are without sin? Would you like me to assist your memory? Have you perhaps...” 


And he set about nterrogatng me—in sacrosanct tones, it is true, but using crude, explicit terms—all the while displayng a professional indifference. I was 
incapable of listening, so I simply looked him over—at his red peasant face, puffy and dripping with sweat, which he constantly wiped away with a blue handkerchief. I 
pitied the fate that had given me as Confessor a “Representative of God” so repulsive and vulgar. And when he questioned me about the Sixth Commandment in the same 
crude language I only partially understood, I rebelled within myself and, more stubborn than ever in my silence, vowed that never again would I return to confess myself! 


However, my torment was not destined to cease here; it was necessary to receive communion. Now my mother had the habit, when I was indisposed, of giving me 
a powder contained in a pill. The taste of these pills was so odious that the mere idea of swallowing one made me nauseous. After fasting since daybreak and being made 
nervous and troubled by the confession, when I knelt before the “Table of the Lord” and the priest placed the host on my tongue, its taste of “pill” nauseated me so much 
that I had to summon all my inner strength to make it as far as the church door, pressing to my mouth a handkerchief. I felt certain that everyone suspected I had not 
swallowed the offending nub, but I rid myself of it so adroitly that, in the absence of material proof, they were forced to accept the evidence of their senses. 


From that day forth I have blotted from my life all that, in religion, constituted “form.” 


A tide of luxury and grandeur swept over our house. Across the street the palace of the Princes of Wiirtemberg, which for years had remained vacant, was one day 
sold to Count Herberstein. The Prince had left behind a great part of his furniture and many other objects, and informed my father that henceforth all of this belonged to 
him—on condition it be removed within three days. This was no puny gift. The subsequent auction yielded my father a small fortune—destined to cause our poverty—for, 
to conduct the auction himself he gave up his job. The riches that passed through his hands undoubtedly upset the balance of his reason a little, for he, who had never even 
negotiated a deal, began a career of speculation that started badly, and ended worse. 


My relations with my father—always easy and tender—were abruptly altered by ill chance. One afternoon, on returning from school, I found the door of the flat 
locked. Thinking my mother was in the neighborhood and would soon return (my father was never home at that hour) I sat down on the stairs to await her. After awhile I 
heard steps within the flat; then the door opened and out stepped a girl of low birth, common and in rags. I had only the vaguest notion of what had transpired inside, but 
understood immediately that he had done something ugly and ignoble. 


What a commotion in my heart! What horror to feel the bonds attaching you to your loved ones snap—above all when it is not external circumstances but 
incompatibility of sentiment that provokes the rupture. I suffered as only children suffer, who have neither the idealism of adolescence nor the reasonings of maturity to 
soothe the pain and provide consolation. 


From then on I rarely spoke with my father. I had become ashamed in front of him, and he ashamed in front of me. 


il 
il 
il 


When I was fifteen I took classes at a sewing school attended by daughters of the better families in town. The most popular student was a young lady named Anna 
Wieser—not because she herself was so charismatic, but because she and her family were friends with the family of the Chevalier Sacher-Masoch, then Police Chief of 
Graz. 


The son of the Chevalier Sacher-Masoch, Leopold, had written a novel which was the talk of the town. Of course, all the young ladies had read it and become 
interested in the young writer. As Anna Wieser had the good fortune to frequent in person the Dichter (‘“poet,” as he was known), she assumed mn our eyes considerable 
importance. Every morning she brought news, which we received with the greatest curiosity. Thus we were informed that the young Sacher-Masoch had just become 
engaged to his cousin, a Polish woman of great beauty, and that his love for her was of the purest and most elevated nature. This was nothing extraordinary—Sacher- 
Masoch was not only a man brimming with spirit and talent, but a being of exquisite nobility and kindness, as “chaste and pure as a young girl.” 


Could there be a subject more exciting for a sewing class? Mlle. Wieser’s information provided the point of departure for extremely animated conversations, in the 
course of which my schoolmates expressed their personal views. I remained silent in the midst of these passionate discussions. I was the youngest, and at bottom I felt the 
others did not understand much more than I did. But if their opinions were very narrow-minded, nevertheless they had the courage to express them—on that point precisely 
I was far from being their match. But if I spoke little, perhaps I thought more. That which Anna Wieser related to us condensed my vague thoughts on love and happiness 
into a precise form: marriage. I envied Sacher-Masoch’s fiancée, I put myself in her place; I imagined myself as the wife of the writer, protected by his pure and powerful 
love in a beautiful, elegant home and surrounded by lovely children. In brief, I painted for myself a happiness too great and too noble to be profaned by words. 


One day, walking with Mlle. Wieser in the Heynaugasse, we passed the house of the Police Chief. Suddenly my companion stopped, grabbed me by the arm and— 
pointing out a couple walking ahead of us—gasped, “‘Sacher-Masoch and his fiancée!” 


I myself became extremely agitated. We followed them, and I strained to get a better view. Dressed in black, slender and with a pale, beardless face (whose keen 
profile I glimpsed when he turned and spoke to his fiancée), Sacher-Masoch gave the impression of a young theologian. Of his fiancée I was able to see only her figure, 
and I remarked that it lacked distinction. 


Strangely, that encounter left me with a feeling of regret—as if reality, brushing my golden dreams of love and happiness, had suddenly tarnished them. 


Some months later, I had to leave the sewing school. My parents had become completely destitute and no longer had the means for my education. Now my father 
spent his days and half his nights in a café playing billiards, while my mother attempted to provide for our necessities by taking in boarders. 


I tried to make a little money with embroidery, but that was such a trifle! I felt completely disheartened at not being able to lend more substantial aid to my poor 
mother. 


Things took an even worse turn: one door my father sold all our furniture. We slept on the floor, and an overturned box served as a table. When my father had 
finally spent the last of the wealth deriving from that auction, he announced that he was returning to Stuttgart to his family, who were wealthy, and that he was traveling on 
foot. He packed some clothes in an old suitcase and departed without even a word of farewell. 


I followed him with my eyes as he proceeded down that street, his walking-stick passed through his suitcase. I saw his bent form and his slightly uncertain walk, and 
felt my heart would break. 


I looked at my mother and could not understand how she was able to let him go with such calm—almost indifference. 


I never saw him again. 


il 
il 
ill 


We rented a little room in the least expensive quarter of the city, where poverty dwelled door-to-door with vice and crime. Suffering from hunger, we sold or 
pawned our clothes and our linen, down to the bare necessities. 


My mother regarded our situation not as a misfortune, but as a disgrace. Rather than seeking advice and help from our numerous friends, she fled from them all and 
hid herself. We were not far from death by hunger when the idea came to her to sew linen for soldiers. Smce there was plenty of work, before long we were stitching 
from morning till night, happy when at the end of the week we had earned two florins, eighty kreuzer. 


One night my mother was awakened by groans from the next room, which for some time had been inhabited by a young woman and her young child. As the moans 
did not cease, my mother got up to see what was the matter and found our neighbor writhing with cramps. After making her tea and wrapping her in warm blankets, she 
had the satisfaction of seeing the woman’s pain subside; soon she was sleeping peacefully. 


Out of gratitude, our neighbor offered to teach me how to sew gloves; that was her craft and it earned far more than soldiers’ Imen. She also introduced me to the 
factory for which she worked, and it provided me with work throughout the entire year. I accepted my new employment with pleasure—the sewing of gloves is delicate 
work which pleased me far more than the coarse stitching I had been dong. Soon I was earning sixty kreuzer per day; as my mother continued to stitch linen for soldiers, 
we found ourselves almost wealthy. 


Shortly thereafter we moved from our squalid neighborhood to a small apartment overlooking a courtyard in an almost elegant building which housed a bakery and a 
grocer. As it is impossible to stitch gloves by lamplight, and I did not want to remain idle in the evening, I sought to do knitting for the numerous tenants in the house, and 
thanks to the concierge I soon found plenty of work. All the mhabitants of the house showed me kindness; some gave me newspapers and books, and as my hands could 
work almost independently of my eyes, I spent many delightful hours reading under the lamp while knitting. 


My new occupation had a disagreeable side: it forced me to go out once a week to deliver the completed work and obtam more. Not only was that a cause of 
expense (since I had to have a dress to go out in) but also of great embarrassment, since I was no longer accustomed to crowds, and became nervous and fearful walking 
through busy streets. 


We lived there for about a year when a raw, early winter commenced. I had nothing warm to put on and, lacking proper footwear, I took a pair of white satin shoes 
left over from happier days, blackened them with ink, and put them on when I had to go out. I had the sensation of walking barefoot on icy pavement. Soon I took a chill 
which was followed by painful stomach cramps. Since I could not afford medical help, yet still had to keep on working and going out, my state worsened. In addition, the 
military administration had ceased giving out linen to sew, so for some weeks my mother had been unemployed. 


Terrible times began for us. Every morning I would get up and try to work, but the pain, stronger than I, soon forced me to stop. I was only able to take liquid 
nourishment, and grew weaker by the day. Soon everything we had left of any value, including my one dress, had been pawned or sold. For a few weeks a vegetable 
merchant in the neighborhood gave us credit for two kreuzers of potatoes a day, then only one kreuzer, then nothng more. Our milkwoman was less hard on us. She was a 


poor peasant who would walk miles to the city every morning with heavy pots on her head. When it was no longer possible for us to pay, she never said anything but 
brought us milk every day, smiling goodheartedly as usual. Without her kindness I would have undoubtedly have perished, because her milk was my only nourishment. The 
doctor and the pharmacist showed themselves equally humane. 


In just a few weeks my mother, who was very strong, wasted away in a terrifying fashion. Hunger tortured her day and night. So as not to think about it, she sang 
hymns or read an old prayerbook. Her hunger brought on a fever, and sometimes at night when I wasn’t suffering too much she would come close to my bed. I could see 
perspiration streaming from her trembling body; then we would look at each other and weep. When the hunger became unbearable, she would get up in the dead of night, 
glide softly into the court and dig in the garbage to find old morsels of bread thrown out by the baker’s assistants or the servants. She would clean them, soak them in water 
and devour them eagerly. And when the smell of hot bread ascended from the bakery she would sit in front of our door and breathe the air with delight. On days when the 
farmer’s market was held she would go at noon to the great square and search the trash for cabbage leaves and carrots, which she devoured raw. 


Christmas came. That was the Christmas Eve when for the first time I heard my mother complain: the idea of spending the holidays without anything to eat made 
her weep. I summoned up all my determination and strength, got out of bed and sat at the machine to sew at least one pair of gloves so that she might have some bread. 
While I worked, propped up by blankets and pillows, she went out as she often did to feast her eyes on nearby shop windows. 


When she returned, she found me on the floor, unconscious. For some months we had not been able to afford oil for our lamps or candles, but never had they 
darkness appeared so heavy as on that Christmas Eve. 


The silence of long and dreary hours was suddenly interrupted by the jangle of the doorbell. It was Madame Z___, the wife of the grocer below, with a great basket 
overflowing with provisions. A little embarrassed, she begged my mother not to refuse this “Christmas present.” She said that for a long time she had seen that we were 
destitute and had wanted us to help, but had been afraid of offending us ... but that today, having seen through her kitchen window that, sick as I was, I had tried to work 
anyway but had passed out, she had decided not to delay any longer and to avail herself of the Christmas holiday to help us. Madame Z____ did not content herself with 
bringing us food; she also brought us coal, wood, oil, and wine for me. 


That was a Christmas day such as we had not had for years. And since the primary cause of my illness had been lack of sufficient nourishment, I quickly regained 
my health and was able to work again. My mother too found work after the Christmas holidays, and our life regained its usual course. 


Chapter Two 


More years passed. I read a great deal; this allowed me to dream and remove myself from the drudgery of daily life. 


I was 26 years old when I met a woman destined to bring about an abrupt change in my life. Madame Frischauer claimed to be the daughter of a well-known rabbi; 
I must say that the only things I knew about her were the things she told me herself. She was separated from her husband, who had been the owner of a porcelain-works 
in Brunn. He had some “bad luck,” after which he moved to Vienna and tried to regain his fortune. From what she said, his wealthy parents had taken care of him and 
their children. She had three sons, of which the eldest, Berthold, and the youngest, Otto, lived with her, while the other, Emile, was a student in Rome. 


I could see that she had once been beautiful but had let herself go; she was far from svelte and her walk was slovenly. But she herself still believed in her beauty, as 
was evidenced by her conduct. Around town she was quite well-known, thanks to attire which was as loud as it was out-of-style. Possessing a lively spirit, she had an 
inexhaustible wealth of words at her command to defend her ideas. She was skeptical, mocked everything, respected nothing, and believed in nothng—except herself: in 
the strength of her mind and her beauty. To me she was a woman of much spunk, albeit somewhat lacking in practical sense. 


Soon Madame Frischauer would not let a day go by without visiting. I looked forward to her visits, since she always brought books and newspapers for me. With her 
a surge of activity penetrated the solitude of my room, since she had read everything, seen everything, heard everything, knew everything and everybody, and talked about 
it all in her scoffng manner—but always amusingly. 


From the start of our relations I had noted that Madame Frischauer seemed particularly interested in the practices of the Catholic Church, and that she ceaselessly 
questioned me on this. At this time I only saw the curiosity of a Jewess on the particularities of another religion. It was only much later I found out that her son Emile, 
whose “studies” kept him in Rome, was becoming a Catholic there. 


One day I told her the story of my first Confession. She listened very attentively and questioned me in detail on all the aspects of that ritual. When I had told 
everything, she declared that she wanted to give herself the pleasure of going to confession too, and to tell a priest things that would make him “sweat’—but not in the 
same fashion as my Franciscan. As such an antic could have untoward consequences, especially for a woman of such a pronounced Semitic type, I warned her against 
this, but she became all the more determined to go through with it. For a week she rehearsed the prayers that one says at confession, and hunted through all the churches 
in search of the “right” confessor. She settled on a M. Cordelier, still quite young and very handsome, about to be ordained a priest. 


As soon as she had made her confession, she came straight over, madly euphoric, and told me in detail how it had gone. The thing that caused her the most joy was 
that the priest had refused her absolution, yet had invited her to return soon to the confessional. With great difficulty I restrained her from going to receive Communion on 
top of that! Seeing that she was somewhat barefacedly exploiting my knowledge, I henceforth avoided talking with her on religious subjects. 


One day Madame Frischauer brought over a book she particularly recommended to me. It was Sacher-Masoch’s Heritage of Cain. 1 had learned from the 
newspapers that since the days we had been in raptures over him at school he had become quite famous. But I had not read a single book of his, so was pleased to read 
this, his most notable work. Madame Frischauer, as Mlle. Weiser had done before her, told me much of the private life of Sacher-Masoch; thus I came to understand 
aspects of his work which had remained incomprehensible and repulsive until then. She explained her mmute knowledge of everything concerning Sacher-Masoch by the 
fact that her son Berthold was an intimate friend of the author; that he was always by his side—to the point that the two were known as “Sacher-Masoch and his 
shadow.” Knowing that Berthold Frischauer was only nineteen, while Sacher-Masoch was past thirty, the “intimacy” of that friendship between two men of such different 
ages surprised me. But then I learned that Berthold was preparing himself for a journalistic career, that he admired Sacher-Masoch, and that the latter, in exchange for his 
admiration, was giving a leg-up to the fledgling journalist by putting him in contact with various publications and in other ways familiarizmg him with his chosen career. 
Sacher-Masoch, thanks to his father’s position as a former Police Chief, and thanks to his friendship and family ties with other influential and highly placed men, was for a 
young journalist a veritable gold mine of information of all sorts. Sacher-Masoch’s friendship offered yet another advantage: it procured mother and son free entry to the 
theaters, which they did not fail to attend almost daily. 


Madame Frischauer quickly updated me on all the gossip of the theater and the literary world; above all, that which concerned the escapades of Sacher-Masoch. 
That man fascinated all the women, and they all chased after him. He had had the most distinguished, beautiful, and interesting women, but not one of them had been able 
to mspire a durable attachment in him. Madame Frishcauer found it quite inexplicable that he had recently become engaged to the actress Jenny Frauenthal—for what did 
“that little idiot” have going for her? A remarkable man, such as he, could only be understood by an equally remarkable woman. Sacher-Masoch, it is true, had 
confessed to Berthold that he was tired of all his “interesting” relationships; he aspired (he claimed) to the peacefulness of marriage, and for that it was precisely an 
inexperienced and innocent young girl such as Jenny Frauenthal that he wanted. 


“But mark my words,” concluded Madame Frischauer, “if the marriage really takes place—which I scarcely believe—a year won’t pass before there’s a divorce. 
For if there is a man who isn’t made for marriage it is Sacher-Masoch. He’s too capricious for that.” 


I did not share her opinion, and told her so. The idea of that marriage pleased me. It seemed entirely natural that Sacher-Masoch, fatigued by a succession of 
exhausting liaisons, now dreamed of the “happiness of the hearth” that he hoped to find through the possession of this pretty and popular actress. It was his Blue Fairy 
Tale of Happiness that he wanted to realize. Besides, Mlle. Frauenthal was only seventeen, an age at which all women are more or less “‘ittle idiots,” and there was no 
reason for him not to find in her the woman who could make him happy. 


That made Madame Frischauer laugh. “You don’t know Sacher-Masoch,” she said. “His Blue Fairy Tale of Happiness is The Venus in Furs. He needs a woman 
who will drag him under the yoke—who will chain him up like a dog and kick him when he growls.” 


I felt she was deluding herself. I had been aware of Sacher-Masoch longer than she. I still remembered very distinctly what Anna Wieser had reported regarding 
the purity of his relations with his fiancée. Besides, I was persuaded that the acts of extraordinary people such as Sacher-Masoch were only guided by higher motives. But 
I wasn’t able to debate Madame Frischauer. I judged according to my sentiments, and how could I counter arguments derived from her practical knowledge of life? In any 
case, I was far from interesting myself in Sacher-Masoch as keenly as she, who soon would speak of nothing but him and—it seemed to me—thought of nothing but him. I 
listened with pleasure to what she would tell me about him, but accorded neither more nor less interest to her garrulity than to a well-written book; in a word, I only saw in 
all this the opportunity for distraction from my existence. 


Madame Frischauer brought me, among other books, The Divorcée, and told me that the heroine was the beautiful Madame de K___, and that this novel was the 
true story of her liaison with Sacher-Masoch. 


In reading that book, I saw again his pale and noble face that had so profoundly moved me in my childhood; but it was impossible for me to associate that face with 
what the writer told of that unfortunate woman, and his image retained in my memory all its original purity. 


One day Madame Frischauer arrived in my room with a bombshell: “Sacher-Masoch’s marriage plans have collapsed!” And with a confused flood of words she told 
me what had happened. In the course of the winter, someone had put on some plays by Sacher-Masoch, in which Mile. Frauenthal and a talented young actor, M. Roll, had 
played the principal roles. I knew from Madame Frischauer that Sacher-Masoch’s fiancée had studied her role under M. Roll’s direction, who had also directed the 
rehearsals. From that ensued the friendly relations between the actor and the fiancés. Every evening one saw them together at the theater, after which they departed to 
have supper at the restaurant of the Archduke Jean Hotel. Sacher-Masoch seemed to find special pleasure in the actor’s company. 


Madame Frischauer, who called this relationship an “engagement-a-trois,” had predicted in her most sarcastic tones what had in fact come true. According to her, 
Sacher-Masoch, who was bored to death with such an uninteresting fiancée, had deliberately baited the actor, whose good looks were renowned, in order to have a reason 
for breaking up with Mlle. Frauenthal. Often before I had been irritated by Madame Frischauer’s way of going over and over something until she had found its weak point, 
which then served as the target of her sarcasms. Consequently I retorted that she could not possibly know how things had really happened, and what Sacher-Masoch’s 
motives were for breaking up; that her interpretation attributed to Sacher-Masoch the basest sentiments, since he seemed thus to throw all the fault on the gir-—something 
a gallant man could not do. 


“But for Christ’s sake,” cried Madame Frischauer, “why would he marry a person he does not love, who isn’t made for him and who would make him unhappy for 
the rest of his life? Simply because at a given moment he committed the absurdity of becoming engaged to her?” 


“But if they were not made for one another, that is a sufficient reason for breaking up in a respectable way; it was not worthwhile putting Mile. Frauenthal in a 
questionable predicament.” 


“My God—you don’t understand Sacher-Masoch. One can’t ask souls of that type to walk straight.” 
“There are situations—this, for example—where a man of honor can only ‘walk straight.'” 


“No, you’re wrong—a thousand times wrong! That’s fine for the bourgeois, but that rule does not apply to men of genius. I repeat that you don’t know Sacher- 
Masoch. Would you like to bet me that it is the woman who is wickedest and most reprobate who will be the dearest to him?” 


Madame Frischauer seemed far too sure of the matter; that irritated me and I accepted the bet. But how to obtain proof of her assertions? Nothing could be easier, 
she claimed. Under an assumed name she would initiate a correspondence with Sacher-Masoch, and I would read all the letters. Immediately, in my own bedroom, she sat 
down and wrote a letter so shameless I did not believe she would actually mail it—much less receive a response. 


But the very next day she appeared, reply in hand. Sacher-Masoch wrote that he had read her letter with rapture, but that his pleasure had given way to the 
conviction that the writer had exaggerated that of which she was capable. Women, he asserted, were equally weak in good as in evil, and a weak woman was not his ideal. 
Fearing a new and painful disappointment, he preferred not to let himself be seduced by his unknown correspondent. 


His intention to lure the anonymous writer farther along was clear. 


Madame Frischauer responded as though she were the cruelest, coldest and most vicious person in the world; her letter was as ignoble as it was ridiculous. From 
Sacher-Masoch she received a passionate response—he threw himself at the feet of his correspondent and begged her to cover her slave with chains. Her letter 
intoxicated him; he was no longer able to think of anything but her, and it was with a painful impatience that he awaited the hour when she would grant him the favor of 
letting him kiss the ground she walked on. He finished by saying he was convinced that a woman of such demonic nature could not fail to possess superb furs which would 
suit her admirably; the idea that one day he would be permitted to drench his face in the soft perfume of those furs made him drunk with voluptuousness. 


Madame Frischauer laughed till her sides hurt. She had triumphed, and had won her bet. 


I no longer understood. For an instant, the thought occurred to me that Madame Frischauer was deceiving me. But that was impossible; Sacher-Masoch’s letters 
had their own unique style; they were to sincere, too natural in their folly, to leave any doubt as to their authenticity. But was it possible that a man of Sacher-Masoch’s 
stature—so esteemed—would reveal himself so intimately to a complete stranger? I could only find one explanation: Sacher-Masoch wasn’t taking this seriously, either. 


The exchange of letters continued for some time; then Sacher-Masoch demanded so urgently to make the acquaintance of his correspondent that Madame 
Frischauer saw she had to make a choice: break it off or set a rendezvous. Breaking it off did not please her, I think she had begun taking her role seriously, and was 
flattered to see Sacher-Masoch so inflamed by her—if only in writing. This was the season of masked balls, thanks to which she counted on finding a way out of her 
predicament. She had often had the occasion to see Sacher-Masoch, but had never spoken to him. 


Covered by a domino whose folds concealed the excessive abundance of her figure—she knew anyway that he loved big women—and which allowed one to see 
only that her eyes, her hands, and her feet remained very beautiful, she figured to please a man blinded with passion. 


The plan was well-conceived and she enthusiastically prepared to execute it, inspired all the more by Berthold’s news that Sacher-Masoch had confided that he was 
in correspondence with a “Russian Princess”—the most spiritual woman he had ever encountered; he had quoted passages from her letters which Berthold admired no 
less than Sacher-Masoch. 


Now I have already said that Madame Frischauer was vain. She was perhaps more vain about her sons than of herself; the fact that Berthold was able to judge 
with such accuracy the spirituality of his mother made her very proud. Delirious with the success of her intrigue and enjoying in advance the pleasure she was hoping to 
obtain from her meeting with Sacher-Masoch, she received a terrible blow which obliterated all her plans. 


Sacher-Masoch had let his confidant Berthold read one of the letters from his “Russian princess,” and Berthold had recognized his mother’s handwriting! A scene 
of terrible violence took place between mother and son. Madame Frischauer denied the very evidence before her. But Berthold did not believe her and forbade his mother 
to write another line to Sacher-Masoch, under threat of provoking a family scandal. 


For Madame Frischauer that was, of course, the end of the adventure. Now she desperately wanted to regain possession of her letters at any cost. But how to do 
it? She was distraught. Only J would be able to help, for only I knew everything. She begged me to write to Sacher-Masoch and let him know that an indiscretion had put 
his correspondent in a very difficult position with regard to her family; that she considered the affair over; and that she requested he return her letters through me as 
intermediary in exchange for his. I wrote the letter according to her directions and Madame Frischauer put it in the mail. She had signed her letters “Wanda de Dunaiew,” 
the name of the heroine of The Venus in Furs, and Sacher-Masoch had to reply to me in that name. 


The next day Madame Frischauer brought a response: Sacher-Masoch would return the letters under one condition: that it be to “the friend” in person. 


A new difficulty. 


Madame Frischauer asked that I make an appointment with Sacher-Masoch in order to accomplish the exchange. Once I had realized she had judged him better 
than myself, I had been much less interested in him. Besides, none of this fuss really concerned me. I tried to make her understand this, and that she should not expect me 
to get personally involved in her imbroglio, but she only became more insistent, and with a flood of words tried to convince me that I could not abandon her in this situation. 
She declared that Sacher-Masoch was terribly indiscreet, that she would have serious difficulties with her family (on whom she was dependent) if they got wind of 
anything, and finally, that she did not have anyone else to rely on. Besides, I would not be compromised in any way, since I was a stranger to Sacher-Masoch, and nobody 
would ever know of our meeting. 


None of these reasons were of a nature to bend me to her wishes. Why had she so breezily entered into a correspondence which inevitably must have such 
repercussions—when it would only (and this was the most probable outcome) compromise her? Nevertheless, I could not say to her that even if a rendezvous with Sacher- 
Masoch would expose me to “nothing” (since I cared not what the “world” thought of me), on the other hand a proceeding of this sort was as repugnant to my feelings as 
to my beliefs and would lower me in my own eyes. To me this whole affair was not only unimportant but annoying, and the sacrifice she was demanding of me was by no 
means commensurate with the affection between us. But, as I said nothing, she thought that I was about to consent, and so redoubled her arguments. She finished by telling 
me that her father was an old man of eighty years who possessed such a rigorous morality that if a scandal arose it might kill him. 


That, plus the desire to put an end to all this, prompted me to do as she wished. 
Out of impatience to regain possession of her letters, as well as mistrust, Madame Frischauer accompanied me to the rendezvous and hovered nearby. 


At the hour and place agreed upon I found Sacher-Masoch waiting under the harsh glare of a gaslight. I recognized him immediately, although he seemed older and 
heavier than when I had seen him with his fiancée. Hardly had I neared him than he tendered to me the package of letters. He said he regretted having caused me 
inconvenience, but that a passage from my letter had surprised and troubled him. As he could not count on a response from a written question, he had but one alternative: 
to set a condition that I would come get them in person. 


The passage to which he referred contained an allusion, veiled but eloquent, to the sort of ignoble love that had caused this exchange of letters with a stranger. It 
pleased me that this passage had not gone unnoticed. I told him the truth, which was that I had been involved in a difference of opinion with someone as to which of his 
novels exposed his own personal conception of love. I said that my friend was of the opinion that the type of love depicted in The Venus in Furs echoed his nature, 
whereas I had thought (following the description a friend had given me of him) that it was in The Blue Fairy Tale of Happiness he had formulated his personal ideas and 
views on love and marriage. 


While being attentive to what I was saying, Sacher-Masoch was trying to pierce the thick veil that covered my face. When I stopped speaking he remained silent for 
a moment; then slowly and circumspectly—almost with timidity—he ventured, “It is impossible to answer you with frankness and sincerity without first knowing if you are 
a girl or a woman.” Without a moment’s reflection I told him I was a woman. It had occurred to me that it would be better he take me for a woman; thus I would feel less 
constrained with him. 


In a language of marvelous purity that immediately enchanted me, and with a delivery that exuded truthfulness and passion—profound yet contained, causing him to 
tremble—he confided that he had a double ideal of a Woman: a good and a bad, who fought for his soul. At first he had inclined towards the former, especially while under 
the personal influence of his mother, who represented for him the archetype of the most elevated and noble woman, but he quickly became convinced he would never find 
another like her. Modern education, the environment and social conventions twisted women and made them bad; the best among them were only a caricature of what they 
could have been if violence had not been done to their normal development. Their morality and goodness was really calculation or lack of character; nothng was genuine 
in them, and what was even more pitiable: none of them ever confronted themselves as to their own falsity and mental deformation. And nothing repulsed him more than 
the false and the artificial. 


The bad woman, on the other hand, at least had the sincerity of her carnality, her vanity, and her nether instincts. To find a woman who was noble and self- 
possessed had been his most ardent desire; he had searched in van and, weary of being deceived, had called on his other ideal. There were enough thoroughly bad women, 
and he preferred to see himself rumned by a beautiful demon than to be bored all his life and to commingle his spirit with that of a so-called virtuous woman. He had his own 
ideas as to the value of life, and prized an hour of voluptuous intoxication over an entire century of empty existence. 


Such was the sense of what he said to me; his actual speech had greater breadth and richness. These were not words uttered at random; all was so refined, so 
perfect in thought and expression that I thought I was listening to a lecturer. Without pause, without hesitation, without uncertainty—without groping for the right word, his 
speech was as firm, precise and clear as his thought. 


This was something new to me. I was mesmerized. 
When he had finished he awaited my response—his face pale, probing, and consumed by passion. 
What could I say? 


The things he alluded to were foreign to me, as indeed was most of the real world outside. My moral sentiment refused to admit the justice of his words, yet I felt 
that only the truth could have expressed itself thus. And I was pleased by the fact that I had not noticed anything pompous in his tone—nothing that seemed intended to 
intimidate me. On the contrary, he was so modest, so humble that he seemed to be saying, “Pardon me if my views differ from yours, and hear me out with indulgence.” 
That attracted me, moved me and also was disconcerting. 


“Have I offended you?” he asked as I continued to be silent, and his tone seemed truly to indicate fear. 
“Not offended. But what you have said is too unfamiliar for me to be able to answer you at once. I cannot think so quickly.” 


Again he stared at me with his dark eyes, profound and burning, and his features became hollower still while his lips trembled. “Your letter,” he continued, “strangely 
troubled me; I was not able to resist the desire to know who had written it. And now I am tormented by the thought that if we immediately separate, I will never see you 
again.” 


“That’s right; yes.” 


“But if I were to say to you that you would cause me terrible suffering—that I feel like a man who fights against he waves and who may sink any moment, because 
the one hand which could save him is not stretched out to him. Are you going to let him drown?” 


What was he trying to say? Was that a declaration of need? A bad joke? Certainly neither one nor the other. The face that was turned toward me in the crude light 
of the gas lamp was neither that of the lover nor that of a joker—it was, as he had said, the face of a man who feels himself in danger of dying and who desperately seeks 


a means of salvation. 


Happily, I remembered—in time to avoid making a mistake—the passionate tone of his letters to Madame Frischauer, and what she had told me of his 
extravagances. In a calm, decided tone I declared there could be no question of another encounter between us. He then asked if I would permit him to write me—if I had 
read such-and-such of his books, or if he could send any that I had not yet read. 


I could not resist that: corresponding with Sacher-Masoch certainly could not lack for interest. And the books—how I had thirsted to read them! Of course I 
accepted, but on condition he promised never to seek, by any means, to learn my identity—which he promised. He told me it would be best if I kept the name of “Wanda 
de Dunaiew” as an address, and begged me to check my mail the very next day. And so we parted. As we were taking leave I offered him my hand, which he kissed 
almost fearfully. 


When I returned to Madame Frischauer, I found her agitated by the length of my conversation with Sacher-Masoch—which had not lasted longer than a quarter of 
an hour. She wanted me to repeat word-for-word what he had said about her, and when I told her we had not even spoken of her, she seemed miffed. What had we had to 
talk to each other about for all that time? 


“We talked about literature.” I said as I handed her the letters. Then I quickly headed home. 


What surprised me most about Sacher-Masoch was that the poverty of my outfit had not shocked him, because I knew that he placed elegance and luxury in 
women even higher than their beauty. Much later, I had the explanation: he had viewed it as a masquerade, the point of which had been to prevent him from recognizing 
me if chance again placed him in my way. “I was even more convinced,” he told me then, “that nothing in your being harmonized with those clothes.” 


The next day when the mail arrived my mother brought in a letter and a large package of newspapers and books. I welcomed all of it with a cry of joy: I had enough 
to read for weeks! 


His letter was rather short. In it he thanked me again for having granted him a rendezvous. He recommended I read a few short stories he had enclosed, and 
finished his letter with an appeal to let him know in writing what I thought of them. 


I let a week go by before responding. After that there was an uninterrupted exchange of letters and books between us. I think that in my letters I gave away more 
of myself than other women of my age would have, but I did not know all the ways of the world. 


Spring came. Madame Frischauer, whose visits had become less frequent, told me that Sacher-Masoch no longer went to the theater. From Berthold she had heard 
that his only distractions were the long walks he took (which had helped him regain his strength), after which he worked arduously in the evenings. This tallied on all pomts 
with what Sacher-Masoch had written me as to his way of life: that our correspondence had replaced for him all the distraction he had formerly succumbed to. I was not 
far from imagining that I had acquired some influence over him. 


il 
il 
il 


A few days before Easter I received a letter from Sacher-Masoch that moved me greatly. He wrote that he had read my letters with an ever-increasing interest, 
and had become convinced that I had the potential to become a writer. If | were inclined to give it a try, he said, he would be happy to put himself at my disposal and guide 
my first steps. He advised me to write, based on an incident in my life or from something I had seen, a short description the length of a serial installment, and send it to him. 
If it were usable he would recommend it to a newspaper. 


I was seized by a transport of fearful joy. Was this possible—not to die young, poverty-stricken and abandoned; to be able to provide for the old age of my mother, 
to chase the boredom out of my life? But my joy did not last long. Quickly all my courage and hope fell prey to doubt and a thousand fears. To become a writer—well, I 
lacked knowledge as well as experience of life. No matter what I wrote, my ignorance would be palpable, and the fear of life overcame me again, frightening me more 
than the fear of death. 


No, there was nothing to do but stay home and calmly await the end. 
All the long day I racked my brain thus; but when the evening arrived, instead of reading I took up pen and sat next to my window. 


After some day I sent my work to Sacher-Masoch, and he let me know—in the course of the same day—that it was good, that he had already sent it off, and that I 
should next apply myself to a larger project—which I did. But before the second work was finished I received a letter from him containing ten florins, along with a receipt 
from a Viennese newspaper and a copy of the publication containing my essay. 


I held out the money to my mother but she did not take it. Her poor, work-worn hands gripped one another so that I could not see them trembling, and she looked at 
me, timid and ill at ease, as thought she were ashamed. 


I wrote the longer story; it followed the first, and brought me thirty florins. I stopped making gloves and started a little novel. Three months later I finished it, and it 
brought me three hundred florins. 


Such rapid success would seem improbable if that epoch had not been exceptionally good for belles-lettres; it was 1872, the year that preceded the great crash; the 
time when all the world made money en masse and when newspapers increased like chaff. Plus it was Sacher-Masoch, then at the height of his fame, who had introduced 
me—this explains what would otherwise have seemed inexplicable. 


il 
il 
il 


A new life commenced for us. We still lived in the same house, but no longer did seamstress work; we were well-nourished, comfortably dressed, and every day 
spent some hours outdoors. How that did us good—both of us! My mother regained her strength and became happier than I had ever seen her. As for me, I was in a state 
of shock—such happiness was too sudden, too unexpected to be trusted; I had trouble believing it. Before I had been afraid of life; now I mistrusted the happiness I felt. I 
had only one thought: gratitude to Sacher-Masoch. I was tormented—being unable to express that gratitude to him as I would have liked. What I wrote to him seemed so 


cold, so spiritless compared to what I felt! But how could I say more? To make him understand what he had done for me and why he deserved my gratitude, I would have 
had to explain my previous situation ... and that was something I did not wish to do. 


The first letters from Sacher-Masoch had been short and circumspect, but they grew longer and more intimate. He wrote to me about everything he did and 
everything that happened at his house, day-by-day. Thus his letters became a sort of journal that he submitted for my approbation. When I had started to write, he had 
given advice and counsel on the way I should proceed, and spoke of his own beginning attempts at literature. Then another tone appeared in his letters: 


Since I had the good fortune to meet you, which is to say since you had the grace to allow me to write you, and to respond to my letters, my thoughts and my 
sentiments have changed. I believe I have regained my lost ideal: I have recovered faith and hope. 


All my plans for the future are connected to you. 


My heart and my spirit are obsessed by you as well. I know nothing of you, I do not know who you are, I have not seen your face, and yet a mysterious force 
emanates from you, to which I must bend myself unresistingly as to a force of nature. 


My life belongs to you; do with it what you will. 
Ican give no name to what I feel for you—it does not have one. 


If you think about that, you will understand how ashamed I feel when you thank me for the trivial services I have been able to render you. How many thanks 
will I not owe you one day! 


Have no fear, I will do nothing contrary to your wishes and to the promise I have given you. 


You are my destiny—as I am yours. If we tried—you and Ito hasten or slow down the course of events, it would be in vain. It will fulfill itself when the hour 
has come, like birth or death. 


I write to you thus because I want you to know this, and because it would be a lack of honesty on my part not to say it. 


Reading those letters, I felt overwhelmed. What was going to happen? I couldn’t possibly respond to him in the same tone, yet these letters caused in me a profound 
emotion. Never did I doubt that this was the exact expression of his thought—and it was precisely that which frightened me—and caused me joy. 


He often wrote me that it had been years since he had felt so driven to write; that sometimes he had to tear himself away from his desk and go out for a break, and 
that scarcely had he returned that he found himself at work again. 


“And,” he said, “it is to you alone that I owe this. It seems that my talent only ¢ru/y developed itself since I fell under your influence. Only my mother ever had 
such an effect on me.” 


How could I not feel happy? I was then able to give something to him also—to he who had given me so much! Could there be a more beautiful, more noble means 
of acquitting myself of my debt toward him? 


Yet in spite of that I was disturbed. His letters indicated that he took me for a woman of the world—for whom he had a weakness. Would his feelings change once 
he knew the truth? I did not dare answer that. But why tell him the truth? Since the illusion under which he labored had such a good influence on his talent, what good 
would it do to dispel this? Was it not probable that the diligence I inspired in him originated in the mystery with which he surrounded me? If so, then of what importance 
was the truth? Was it not best to preserve his happiness for as long as possible? Life itself readily strives not to let happiness linger. 


il 
il 
il 


Summer had given way to a cold and rainy autumn. I had received daily news of Sacher-Masoch; suddenly, I received nothing. I was already greatly perturbed 
when I read in the newspapers that Sacher-Masoch was gravely ill with pneumonia. 


I wrote immediately that I would visit him the same day at five o’clock, if this were inconvenient, and if he desired it. I carried he letter myself as far as Paulustor, 
where I summoned a messenger to take it to the Jahngasse, charging him to return to the same spot. Almost at once he was back with the reply, “This evening at five 
o’clock I will be the happiest man on earth.” 


There were still many long hours until the appointed time, and I had the leisure to reflect on the path that lay ahead. 


When, because of fright caused by the sudden news of Sacher-Masoch’s illness, I had written that I would visit him, I had been led by fear that this illness might 
take a turn for the worse, and that this man to whom I owed everything might die without having heard a single word of thanks from my lips. 


And now, calmer, I found that I had acted appropriately. 


It was clear that sooner or later, another encounter was inevitable. I had exacted from Sacher-Masoch the promise to never ask me for a meeting, and that promise 
had been kept. Therefore / had to take the first step. If the relationship had remained as at the beginning—a mere distraction—I would never have thought of acting thus. 
But Sacher-Masoch had exercised a very great effect on my life; he had raised me higher than I had ever dared dream, and consequently no matter where I found myself, 
my thoughts always went to him. 


I knew that he and his brother Charles lived at their father’s house, and that in their circle the visit of a woman would not cause too great a surprise. 


My dress was still simple, but now elegant. I had only (to tell the truth) one dress, but that one was of black silk and skillful design. I also wore a little jacket of black 
fabric and a black hat. In that ensemble, Sacher-Masoch could well take me for a woman of the world. 


il 
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When I had climbed the two flights which led to Sacher-Masoch’s apartment, I found myself on a large landing with numerous doors. I stood there not knowing 
which I should knock upon, when one of them opened and he himself appeared and bade me enter. I was surprised, because I had expected to find him in bed. 


He took me through a dark little antechamber where there was a frightful odor of cat, to a vast room filled with books. In the uncertain light of a large lamp with a 
green shade, he appeared pale but not gravely ill. He wore clothes of a Polish cut, which lent him a foreign air to my eyes. 


He seemed quite emotional as if vainly searching for words. A painful silence prevailed, which I ended by asking him how he was feeling. He did not answer at 
once, but led me to a sofa on which I sat while he remained standing in front of me. Finally he said, “You see in what state your visit puts me. I am scarcely able to thank 
you.” 


“Then it is better that I go away,” I said, smiling. 
“Oh!” he cried. And kneeling at my feet he jomned his hands as if for prayer, and raised his eyes toward me. 


“But how young you are,” he cried, “and how charming! Quite other than I had imagined! And how should I have been able, from such severe, serious letters, to 
expect the face of such a delicate girl? What an adorable surprise!” 


He had taken my hands, and having removed my gloves took them in his and kissed them at intervals. I questioned him again about his illness, and he told me the 
story with many details, which permitted me to infer that the “pneumonia” had only been a bad cold. Seeing how serious and solemn he was when speaking about it, I had 
difficulty restraming a smile. 


I had expected exaggerations on his part, but I had firmly decided to allow them as little room as possible in our relations. I felt how dangerous they could become 
for both of us, if they came to encroach upon reality. 


He seemed slightly disappointed and regarded me intently, as if searching for something in my features. Then he said, “Yes, you are just as I imagined you from 
your letters. In your eyes I find all the just and precise thoughts that gripped me, and that made me believe they came from a woman who was no longer young, a woman 
of ... experience." 


I remained at his house almost two hours, and when I left it was with a chaotic whirl of thoughts, and a painful feeling of heaviness in my soul. In speaking with him, 
I had exerted myself to strip away pretension and extract the truth behind the “literature” of his words, but everything was now confusing me, and I no longer knew where 
I stood. 


He had declared his love to me with the same lack of restraint that had disquieted me in his letters when, believing me unhappily married, he had urged me to do 
everything humanly possible to obtain a separation. That done, we would get married. He did not have riches to offer, and without doubt I would, at his side, be deprived of 
some the luxuries to which I was accustomed; but if I indeed could find compensation in his great love for me, and choose inner happiness over outward pomp, then he 


had only one further care: to make my life beautiful and happy. He also said that he had loved me before meeting me, and that a love founded on a purely spiritual basis 
was the surest guarantee of enduring happiness. He would completely surrender himself to the beloved woman, and in what better hands could he be than mine? He 
believed that the spirit of his mother Ingered nearby and blessed him as he spoke. His happiness and his future as a writer depended on nothing less than me. 


Thus he spoke, and the expression of his features and of his eyes—full of love and fear, transfixed me while substantiating his words. I was profoundly moved, and I 
had to summon up my strength to remain cool and keep from divulging the whole truth to him, and not to give myself to him entirely and without reservation—even though 
in my heart I had already yielded. I did not do this because I told myself he would take such a gesture for what it truly was: an act of gratitude, and that I would thus 
diminish in his eyes the value of my possession, and consequently his happiness. I had to take into account his fantastical soul: the difficulties that he imagined necessary to 
surmount before being able to win me were doubtless an essential condition for his happiness. I did not doubt his love, nor the grandeur of that love, but certainly I doubted 
the simplicity of his heart. 


I was strangely impressed by the humility and supplication in his being, which seemed to say, “I am nothing, you are all... I am at your feet; trample me and I will be 
happy, provided that your foot touches me.” Coming from a man of his worth, so great an homage for woman must profoundly touch all women. Here without doubt lay 
the source of what Madame Frischauer had called the “fascination” of his nature. 


And with what reason he spoke of unreasonable things, giving an air of simplicity and certitude to the dubious and the absurd! I felt myself entirely dominated by this 
spirit which fell on my soul—consumed by misery—like a cool rain falling on arid land. He opened to my eyes a new world, a world of luminous splendor where work was 
art and where success brought glory and fortune. And it was to usher me into that world that he wanted to raise me from the obscurity in which I had lived up till then— 
that world, which from now on would be my world! 


From that day forth I saw Sacher-Masoch two or three times a week—always in his apartment, which for a long time he did not dare to venture out from. 


He told me about his life, his travels, and his work. He showed me the job offers he had received, told me what was at the printers, what had been published, and 
what was going to be published before long. Also, he told me about his family: his mother whom he had idolized; his dead brothers and sisters; his brother Charles, with 
whom he shared a mutual affection; then of his father. His love for his family seemed to stop at that old gentleman, who had been neither a tender father to his children nor 
a good husband to their beloved mother. 


In all that he told me, I found Sacher-Masoch good and generous, full of pity for the poor and unlucky, and indulgent toward the faults and weaknesses of others. 
But in these early days what was especially painful for me was the apparent obliviousness with which he recounted past liaisons. Far from suspecting any impropriety in 
this, he thought me pleased to listen to him relive such memories. 


“For a man such as Sacher-Masoch, one must not use common standards,” Madame Frischauer had said. Now, and many a time in the future, that statement would 
spring to mind. 


Chapter Three 


Winter came and with it the cold, but I still went out in my little jacket and I froze. That must have seemed strange in a woman “elegant and habituated to luxury,” 
for which I had passed. Since we had become personally acquainted, Sacher-Masoch had begged me to permit him to provide me with furs. I knew his passion for furs; 
when I found myself at his house, I had to wear those kazabaikas that he loved so much—I had no objection to this. Now that it was cold, I slipped myself with pleasure 
into one or the other of these jackets, of which he had a whole collection in various colors. 


One day he surprised me with a marvelous fourrure de ville, in black velvet trimmed with silver fox. When I stood in front of my mother in our poor apartment 
wrapped in that splendid fur, she was dumbstruck with amazement. For some time she did not recover from her astonishment. 
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We saw each other nearly every day. I told Sacher-Masoch that I had left my husband, requested a divorce, and now lived with my mother. He rejoiced and 
thanked me. He kept thinking about our future life together; he never stopped calculating the sums he would be able to earn, and comparing them to those he had earned 
last year. At the end of all these calculations, he found that he was in a position to earn easily six thousand florins per year, and asked me if, in my judgment, that would 
suffice for us to live on. 


How that question made me laugh to myself! 


He also said that as soon as my divorce had been granted, we would go abroad and wait for the moment when we would have the means to get married. Also, we 
could go straight to England where there were fewer obstacles to a second marriage. 


I yielded to everything he said, because I did not believe in this marriage—and, likewise, I did not desire it. I did not believe in it because, persuaded though I was of 
the sincerity of his love, I questioned its durability. He had been engaged too many times, and had no doubt loved each of his fiancées as he loved me, yet nothing ever 
came about. Although sincere and conscientious, he had an extravagant, capricious side. To profit from his momentary passion and cast him headlong into marriage—I did 
not even think of it. I had decided to give myself to him, but I only wanted it to be a beautiful episode in his life. My love for him differed from his love for me—that which 
he looked forward to, I feared. Perhaps also that helped me remain detached from the idea of a marriage. 


I continued thus to play my role of married woman: the separation and the difficulties of another marriage would constitute a trial period which he would certainly 
not withstand, and which offered him the possibility of an honorable retreat. But as it was, the situation was not bearable. The long hours that we passed together caused 
him secret torment; I was, on my side, painfully affected, and I resolved to put an end to it. 


I proposed to him to celebrate our “wedding” the 15th of November, his Patron Saint’s day. That would be our true wedding, while that which would take place 
later, when the circumstances permitted, would only be a formality. That idea enraptured him; the confidence that I showed in him exalted him. If the Pope in person, he 
said, had blessed our union, it would not be made more sacred in his eyes than it was by the confidence I had shown him. 


Our wedding was uneventful yet happy. On the appointed day Sacher-Masoch dressed in a white suit and cravat, while I wore my usual dress of black silk. As a 
wedding gift I received from him a fur robe, which I had to put on immediately. 


We exchanged rings, we took each other’s hands, and gazing deeply into each other’s eyes made a mutual promise to remain faithful to each other for the rest of 
our lives. Our act of marriage was thus concluded. 


il 
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Shortly after our “marriage,” a short story of Sacher-Masoch’s appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. He almost went mad with joy. At that time, I was 
ignorant of even the name of that celebrated publication. Leopold explained its importance to me and told me that the supreme desire of every writer was to be translated 
and appear in print in its pages; that one had started to “make it” if one appeared in this, the greatest publication in the entire world; and that this provided the greatest 
satisfaction he had yet attained in his career as a writer. 


The short story had been translated by one Madame Therese Bentzon. It seemed strange that no one in Paris had informed Sacher-Masoch of his, and that no one 
had asked him for his permission. But in the final reckoning he felt this was only a detail; the important thing was to be read in France, which assured universal renown. 
Besides, the effect in Germany would be most impressive, and his reputation and fees could not fail to increase. 


Christmas came. Leopold had prepared for me a Christmas tree, under which I found costly presents—among others, naturally, a fur. What long years of darkness 
lay between that Christmas tree and the last one that had been lit for me. I felt so touched, so happy and yet so sad that I had trouble restraining my tears. What kindness 
Leopold was showing me, and how great was his joy when he saw that he had pleased me so much! 
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I became pregnant. The thought of having a baby filled me with an indescribable happiness. Formerly when I had dreamed of love and marriage all my hopes and all 
my wishes would concentrate themselves on the baby. 


This event changed my relationship to Leopold. Up until then my feelings for him had been purely intellectual, and the element of physical abandon had for me been 
a sacrifice—which I had made for him with joy. Thus it happened that, in spite of our intimate relations he had, at bottom, remained a stranger to me—and that tormented 
me and marred my happiness, because I saw it as unjust—a lack of gratitude on my part. Now it was otherwise. I had the feeling of being one with him—the kind of 


feeling one has for those closest and dearest. 


He himself experienced great joy at the idea of being a father and begged me to arrange it so we would be able to live together, because he needed, he said, to have 
me always by his side, to be able to tell me every moment how much he loved me and how happy he was with me. 


Thanks to unexpected circumstances, we were obliged to live together sooner than he had hoped. From Vienna, Leopold received the offer to work on a major 
newspaper that was being started there. A high salary had been offered, but on condition he move to Vienna. Leopold felt he should accept the offer, because an assured 
income was greatly important to a man responsible for supporting a wife and child. On that occasion he confessed that he had some old debts which, to tell the truth, did 
not really worry him, but which a job such as this would allow him to settle quickly. Nevertheless, everything depended on me: if I decided to follow him, he would accept 
the offer; if not, he would turn it down. 


At that time nothing could have suited me better than to leave Graz. I was in a position to provide for my mother; outside of that, nothing held me back. I declared I 
would accompany him, and he accepted the offer. 


il 
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We took two furnished rooms in the Kohlmessergasse, for which the rent was 150 florins per month. The landlord of the apartment was a physician, Dr Fried, who 
was going to the country with his wife. A giant exposition had been scheduled for May, and the doctor had seen an opportunity to profit from this by renting out some of his 
rooms. He shrewdly finagled Leopold into signing a six-month lease, and the latter had the naiveté to agree. In yet another fashion Dr Fried demonstrated his financial 
acumen: when we had first inspected the rooms, they had been very attractively furnished, but when we went to move in, the pretty things had disappeared, replaced by 
cheap furniture. This scurrilous swindling enraged Leopold, but to avoid any unpleasantness, he dropped the matter. Leopold worked a lot. When he was free we went out 
together. He showed me Vienna, which he knew by heart. For me those walks were so many lectures on history and art, since he did not merely point out various sites and 
architecture, but explained their history and significance in detail. 


We also assisted in the production of one of his plays, The Unprejudiced Man. Mlle. Clairmont was playing the principal role. The actress, who was pretty but 
totally devoid of talent, had been Sacher-Masoch’s mistress and had had a child by him. No doubt she was unaware of the sentiments her appearance awakened in me and 
of the thoughts that troubled me, as I silently begged her not to envy me the fleeting glory that had fallen on my obscure life ... and as I prepared myself to shortly take my 
turn among the “abandoned” mistresses! 


il 
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The exposition had opened the Ist of May. For his paper Leopold had to attend and mingle with the mob, while I was happy to stay home, alone in peace, and watch 
the mélée from my window. 


Three days after the opening of the exposition came the great crash. The paper which had hired Leopold was one of the first companies to collapse. 


He had noticed, during the brief duration of the job, that his duties were absorbing him far too much, and that he no longer had time for more serious work—this 
realization had softened the blow. But for the moment our situation was not exactly prosperous. The journey and the first days at the hotel had cost us all our available 
money, and it was necessary to reduce our expenses to strict necessities in order to survive until some payments came in. 


We decided not to eat in restaurants anymore; I took charge of the kitchen, which I had the right to use. Our heaviest expense was the apartment which, thanks to 
the lease, we had to pay no matter what. Leopold worked assiduously on short pieces that were as quickly published as written, earning small sums that kept us afloat. 
Nevertheless, there were plenty of lean days, during which I came to know all the Viennese charities. 


We continually received visitors—mostly unwelcome. They were mainly people who had come to the exposition and, having heard that Sacher-Masoch was in 
Vienna, came to see him. These visits were unwelcome because they consumed an enormous amount of time, and also because of the pitiful furnishings in our apartment, 
in which there was scarcely a comfortable seat. 


A torrid summer had come, accompanied by cholera. At first there were only a few casualties, but soon the situation became horrifying. Whoever was able to leave 
the city, fled. Terrified, Leopold no longer dared set foot outdoors, and not a day passed that he failed to see in himself the first symptoms of the sickness. In the streets, 
the carts loaded with the dead followed one after another. One by one the shops in our neighborhood closed; a five-story house, very close to ours, was closed and had 
seals put on it because not a single living tenant remained. All this was sufficient to propel anguish and dismay into the strongest, most resolute soul—and that Sacher- 
Masoch was not. All my time was spent proving to him that his fears were unfounded; by constant babbling I attempted to chase his fears away. 


Fortunately, an issue of /e Figaro arrived which helped me dissipate his fear of cholera for an entire week. That newspaper had published a long article which 
described an encounter between the emperor of Germany and Sacher-Masoch at the exposition. At that time, Leopold was known to nourish a profound hatred toward 
Germans, and the journalist had based his article on that. This encounter was described at such length and with such a wealth of detail that few people would have doubted 
its veracity. However, there was not a word of truth in the whole article—which did not stop us from admiring the audacity, cunning, and unscrupulousness of the French 
reporter, and laughing at it. 


The heat, the worries about money, the constant fear and anxiety arising from worries about Leopold’s health—all this conspired to cause me to give birth a month 
prematurely. I was by no means prepared for this event. Lack of money had prevented me from buying necessary things for the baby; he arrived so suddenly that we had 
to wrap him in handkerchiefs. We had searched in the neighborhood for a midwife, Madame Z__, who although already very old, had attended me with the love and 
compassion of a mother. Leopold could scarcely restrain himself for pride and joy. It was a boy, and he already spoke of his “son” as a person of importance. 


Immobile in my bed, I never tired of contemplating the little marvel at my side who, by his arrival, had changed all the trouble, confusion and anxiety in my life into 
lightness, peace, and harmony. 


Then, without having been called, Dr Fried came to our apartment, looked at me, examined the baby, found everything in order and left. He did as much for the rest 
of the following days. In this we saw only kindness toward his tenants, but discovered we had been deceived when, much later, these spontaneous visits showed up on his 


bill at five florins each. 


The sixth day following the birth Leopold, in company with his friend Count Hendl, went to the exposition for the entire day. Finding myself alone in the dark and 
gloomy room, tormented by unbearable heat and feeling a great desire for light and fresh air, I took the little one and seated myself at the window of the second room, 
which looked out onto the Quai Francois-Joseph. Here, in full light, I noticed that the baby was not well. I saw also that he was refusing all nourishment. And I was alone 
and without help, and that for long hours yet! 


That evening, when Madame Z____ came, she declared that the baby had cramps, and that it was necessary to get a doctor immediately. Fortunately, at that 
moment Leopold and Hendl returned; when they understood what was happening they left immediately to look for a doctor. But everywhere they knocked, no one 
answered; the doctors were all in the country—that night the city had been handed over, so to speak, to the cholera. It was past midnight when Hendl, aided by the police, 
finally found one. With what brusqueness this man treated the dying baby! There was no longer any hope. Brutally he pronounced the sentence of death on the still panting 
little body. I thought I would die of grief. 


When the doctor had gone, Leopold threw himself on the couch, his body shaking with sobs. Overcoming my own grief, I sought to restore his courage by talking to 
him with calmness and reason. 


Madame Z__ urged us to immediately have the baby baptized, otherwise we would have difficulties with the authorities. Without a word Count Hendl went to the 
nearby Saint-Etienne church and brought back a young priest who baptized the baby. When he had finished he approached my bed, knelt down, said a short prayer in a 
warm and gentle voice, made the sign of the cross over my head, and blessed me. This was done with the simplicity that belongs only to the purest faith, and I became 
sadder still. 


This ritual seemed to have calmed Leopold a little. I begged him to lie down and rest; he did so and soon his sonorous breathing told me that he slept a profound 
sleep. 


At my side, the baby started to moan softly; the night lamp flared up and cast great sinister shadows on the walls, then fluttered and diminished as if about to die out. 
I had hoped that in the stillness of the night I would be able to cry and relieve my feelings; but not a tear came to my burning eyes. My thoughts roamed erratically in a 
grey void; I felt that anguished excitement which is often brought about by fever. 


The next morning I found a little corpse by my side. 


Count Hendl arrived before Leopold had awakened. I asked him to attend the exposition again with Leopold to distract him; the sight of the dead baby and all the 
preparations for its burial might upset him too much. Hendl agreed, and as soon as Leopold had dressed they left. 


Now I had only one thought: to tell Leopold everything and put an end to our game of hide-and-seek. In the face of Death, which had already carried away one of 
us and which still felt so close, the fiction we were living seemed frivolous and unworthy. If I should die, let it not be on a foundation of lies; if I should survive, his love 
would have to be strong enough to withstand the truth—else it would be better if we separated. 


Impatiently I awaited his return. When he came back, it was night. I heard his voice outside and knew he was in a good mood, but no doubt Madame Z__ must 
have told him of my frame of mind, because upon entering he looked at me attentively and uneasily. 


Not wishing to lose time, when we were finally alone I begged him to sit by my side, as I had something important to share with him. He sat on the edge of the bed 
and observed me curiously as I told him the story of my life. 


I was still speaking when he slipped to his knees before me; his mouth trembled (as it did at any profound emotion) and great tears rolled down his pale cheeks. 
When I was finished he put his head on the pillow, and I felt how much he was moved. Some moments passed before he could speak, and then he said: 


“So this is how you have lived, unfortunate one! And you were able to keep silent about all of it! What anxieties and sorrows you would have spared me, if you had 
had a higher opinion of my love! It was precisely the thought that you had left a life of ease to follow me; that with me you were deprived of all to which you were 
accustomed, that tormented me so that I was ashamed in front of you. And now you tell me that you are poor ... thus opening for me the possibility of making your life 
beautiful and pleasant by my work. I should be offended that you judged me so badly, but now that this has happened I am happy! With what joy will I not work now! My 
idea has always been to marry a poor young girl—what can I offer a rich woman that she does not possess already? Whereas a poor woman could increase in fortune 
with me...” 


Thus he spoke for a long time. A large enough sum was due any day; by then I would have recovered sufficiently so we would leave Vienna and go to the Styrian 
Mountains, where we would be sheltered from cholera and where I could swiftly regain all of my strength. 


“My heart is lighter,” he repeated endlessly. “Get well quickly, so that we may become man and wife.” 


But far from recovering, I became gravely ill. 


il 
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It was only at the beginning of August that the doctor allowed me to travel. We decided to go first to Bruck-sur-la-Mur, and if the place seemed suitable, to remain 
there. 


We found ourselves in the midst of tall mountains, dark and majestic. Barely had we crossed the Semmerng when we suddenly felt gay and light-hearted. When we 
had arrived in charming Bruck, with its pure and fragrant mountain air, we realized how fortunate our choice had been and decided at once to settle there. 


We stayed in the little pub Bambolani. Although both of us had been battered by the unhappy events of the last weeks, our sojourn in that peaceful little town, set in 
the midst of marvelously beautiful scenery, was so beneficial that within eight days we were transformed. Leopold had forgotten all his “illnesses” and displayed a joie de 
vivre of which J had not believed him capable. As for myself, I was completely recovered. 


Leopold worked in the mornings, and in the afternoons we went for walks—ever longer as my strength returned. Wandering leisurely in the solitude of the forests, 
across the serene valleys and up to sunny heights where our eyes traveled far and wide, we found it easier to share thoughts than in the middle of the hubbub of Vienna. It 


was then that we took possession of one another. I was soon to become the wife of the man who was walking here by my side and to whom the law would bind me for 
life. How could I not seek to know him more deeply, and also attempt to discover how I could make him happy. 


I was not sure of being the woman who would be able to satisfy him entirely; from moment to moment I doubted it. Often, when he would let himself go in talking, I 
had been able to catch glimpses of his “dark side,” and what I saw had frightened me. Now and then he told me, (in jest, it is truae—but behind the jest I had detected a 
menacing specter of truth) that I also had something of the “demonic” in my nature, and that perhaps I was less close to his “good” than to his “evil” ideal. But in this I was 
only too certain that he deceived himself—that there was not a shadow of that in me, and of that certitude was born the fear that our marriage might be for both of us a 
cruel error. 


il 
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All that we needed for our union was ready; the only thing we were waiting for was the arrival of some payments due us so we could return to Graz to buy furniture 
and receive the nuptial blessings. 


I think August and September were the calmest and happiest months of my life. 


Toward the end of September two incidents disrupted my peace of mind. In the course of our walks we had often seen, lying on a sack in the sun in front of a grain 
merchant’s shop, a little grey cat which was extremely pretty. Leopold, who loved cats, never failed to caress it. The shopkeeper perceived this, and one day made him a 
present of the cat. Leopold was delighted; he carried the precious treasure straight home, and from that moment our life centered entirely around that cat. Although we 
were not entirely sure of its sex, it received the name of “Peterl”; at night it slept in its master’s bed and passed the days relaxing in a little basket on his bureau, since 
Leopold did not want it out of his sight. We gave up our long walks, since Peterl could not remain alone so long. 


The animal was apparently not used to all this tenderness, because it did not thrive under it. It became melancholy, lost its appetite and ceased playing with its 
master. One night I awoke and saw Leopold beside my bed, sobbing. Frightened, I asked what was the matter. Hardly able to speak and continually interrupted by sobs, he 
told me that Peterl was dead. It had been so touching and so sad—that poor little animal surrendering up its soul in his hands! He had not been able to stop himself from 
thinking of our baby, whose body he had seen quivering in that same fashion, and it seemed to him that the soul of the baby had come back to him in the form of the animal, 
to say adieu to him once again! He had not dared to leave dying Peterl, otherwise he would have come to fetch me sooner. 


I got up and followed him to his bedroom. We sat by the little corpse and held a wake. Leopold, no longer master of himself, never ceased crying—I only succeeded 
in calming him little by little. When morning came and the sun, clear and triumphant, shone into the chamber illuminating the dead cat, only then did he comprehend that it 
and our baby were not one and the same—then it seemed to me he was a little ashamed. Nevertheless, Peterl received a serious and dignified burial between three tall 
poplars which stood on a hillock across from our house. 


Another incident was tragic in a completely different way. It had rained heavily in the morning, and in spite of the clear sun in the afternoon the paths were too wet 
to permit us to go out. Therefore we decided to stay home. Leopold began working enthusiastically, as the next day was to be entirely devoted to an excursion. He loved to 
have me so close to him when he wrote, and that day, as was our custom, I sat next to the window across from him to read. The sun had almost disappeared behind the 
wooded mountains when Leopold became increasingly agitated. Suddenly he threw down his pen and stared off into space, then he shook himself violently and went back 
to writing. Was he ill? I opened my mouth to advise him to stop working, when suddenly he got up and began to stride with great steps up and down the room. 
Understanding nothing of what was happening, I waited until he himself spoke. 


He finished by letting himself collapse, as if shattered, on a corner of the couch and said, “Wanda, sit close to me. I have something terribly serious and sad to tell 
you.” His face was ashen and his eyes, deeply sunken, expressed terror and fear. When IJ had sat next to him he clasped me in his arms as if seeking protection from some 
danger. Then he began speaking slowly and heavily, his voice strained—each word seeming to be torn painfully from his chest: 


“Tt is necessary to summon up all your courage, and to be the strong, firm woman for which I have always taken you, since what I have to tell you is so frightening I 
have hesitated a long time before deciding to speak. But to what purpose should I keep silent, now that I am certain? It is better that you not be taken unawares by the 
shock of it. And I cannot bear it alone much longer. You must help me, and aid me until the horrible end...” 


He had to stop, the effort was choking him. As for me, my heart stood still. I called on all my strength to remain calm, in spite of the riot of thoughts inside my head. 
So as not to betray myself I kept silent, and he began again: 


“For some time I have perceived that often, in speaking, the right word escaped me and I utter another—similar, but lacking the precise meaning. In writing, it also 
happens that I do not find the exact word. At first I did not pay attention to this, but as it has continued I have grown more and more frightened. This afternoon I could no 
longer delay the realization that I have a mental disorder, some softening of the brain that signifies madness in short order. You too must have perceived this; you would 
do well to speak of it frankly, in order that we may talk to a doctor about it. Of escape there is no hope—but perhaps there ts a way of delaying the inevitable...” 


Even before he had finished I had pulled away from him, and although at the moment I believed what he said, I knew that everything concerning his immediate well- 
being hinged on my reaction. This realization gave me strength to surmount my terror. I said to him, laughing and pretending annoyance: 


“But this is absurd! If you were not so agitated I would take this for a bad joke! Read whatever you have written these last days, and if you find one single sentence, 
one single phrase, one thought that is not transparently clear, then I will believe in your ‘softening of the brain’ ... and anything else you wish. As for speaking or writing 
words that are not precise—if that is a sign of madness, then you need to dispatch me immediately to a madhouse, because that is a mental derangement from which I 
have suffered since I started to think, and—if I’m not mistaken—two-thirds of humanity suffer with me.” 


While I was thus seeking to calm him, I had reassured myself, and now I no longer believed a word of what he had said. I could even laugh openly and make fun of 
him in good faith. He looked at me dumbfounded; this was certainly not what he had expected. Perhaps he regretted this had not turned out to be a tragedy after all. But 
since, on the other hand, he had taken this terribly in earnest, I saw tension and fear fade from his features and give way to an expression of joyous surprise. 


“For Christ’s sake, Wanda,” he cried, “are you indeed sincere? You know what confidence I have in you, and if you are able to laugh at such a moment, then I 
must conclude I’ve made a mistake and have been needlessly afraid!” 


To chase the specters of madness from the room, I lit a lamp, then brought out the chessboard and challenged him to a match. Ten minutes later he was so absorbed 
that I felt certain not a vestige of his recent fervor remained in him. I let him win the match, remarking that for a candidate to the madhouse he played well enough. He 


began laughing, and there was no more talk of cerebral softening. 


il 
il 
il 


In the first days of October we returned to Graz where we stayed with my mother, who gave us her room while she took the kitchen. The following Sunday our 
wedding announcements were published. I was introduced to Leopold’s father, who received me courteously but coldly—obviously I was not the daughter-in-law of his 
dreams. 


We were married the 12th of October, 1873, in the Church of the Holy Blood of Christ. My mother and two old friends, M. Bilier, director of a bank, and M. 
Sanchez de la Cerda, state prosecutor, were my witnesses, and for my Best Man I had Leopold’s uncle, the Baron Kovocz, then Brigadier general of Graz. My mother and 
Leopold’s brother Charles attended as well. 


We had lunch at Leopold’s father’s house; from there we went to the church, Leopold in a frock coat and myself in a black robe de ville. My witnesses in black 
suits and General Kovocz in a gold-braided uniform waited for us in the sacristy. My eyes searched for my mother, and finally I discovered her in the shadow of a great 
armoire. 


The wedding ceremony had been set for five o’clock, but an hour early the church was already filled with people. 


Because of our “progressive” social consciousness as well as reasons of economy, we had not wanted a “ceremony.” We had paid for the lowest rites, and had 
been granted what churchmen call a “benediction for the poor”: an alter deprived of ornaments on which burned two dim candles, and a crippled priest who moved 
painfully and spoke more painfully still. He dispatched the matter as briefly as possible, and could have done it better. After the benediction we had planned to take a walk 
to allow my mother time to prepare dinner. We left the church by a back door and walked through the bishop’s courtyard to the Ringstrasse, so that we could return by the 
Paulustor. 


By now it was pitch-black and a thick, heavy fog intensified the darkness. Leopold pressed himself against me since the ground was slippery and he was afraid of 
falling. He put a silk scarf around his throat and turned up the collar of his overcoat; when he spoke, he held his handkerchief to his mouth. He seemed very happy and 
satisfied, as though only now did he feel himself sure of possessing me. I noticed that the religious portion of the ceremony had impressed him, and this surprised me. He 
talked to me of his love, and painted before my eyes a bright new world of happiness and splendor. 


In unitng myself to him of my own free will a year previously, my heart had felt joyous and easy, and I was only guided by the thought of giving as much happiness 
as I could to the man I owed so much to. But when we slipped on our fingers a second time the rings which we had previously exchanged so gaily—when the priest jomed 
our hands, and Leopold’s, clammy and cold, took mine—I had not one joyous feeling, only the consciousness that from that day forth our lives were riveted one to the 
other, and that the passionate and beautiful exchange of spontaneous gifts which till then presided over our union, had ceased to exist. My life was no longer my own. All 
that I had been freely willing to give was no longer a present, it was a duty. 


il 
il 
il 


At my mother’s house we found a girl, Adele Strohmeier, who had become acquainted with my mother during my absence. The Strohmeier sisters were known 
throughout Graz for their beauty, and Adele was the most beautiful. She was tall, and although young her figure was fully developed. My mother had already told me about 
her, and it was a pleasure to be able to contemplate this marvel for myself. Her manner—naive, almost child-like—and the joy she derived from the admiration aroused by 
her beauty seemed truly innocent. My mother loved her dearly, and for her part the young girl was attached to the solitary old woman, in whose affections she replaced me 
a little. 


Upon entering the room Leopold saw Adele and stood dumbfounded, staring at her. This provoked in her a burst of joyous laughter which won us over. He started 
laughing too, and begged her to pardon his obtuse conduct; her beauty had temporarily caused him to lose his wits. 


Adele was just in the process of setting the table for us. Leopold offered to help her, and when she accepted he begged her to put on a fur and then give orders to 
him; thus he would have the illusion, he said, that she was a beautiful Sultaness and he her slave. Adele willingly consented to this, and when from amongst my furs he had 
chosen one of violet velvet which marvelously set off her blond beauty, she put it on and the game commenced. 


Soon we were all at the table chattering excitedly. Leopold, seated across from Adele, never ceased admiring her. She had a certain adolescent abandon which he 
found ravishing. Now and then she put down her knife and fork and leaned far back in her chair, as a child tired out from playing rests with a faint smile of happmess. Her 
pupils, extraordinarily dilated and outlined by a thin blue circle, made her eyes appear darker and enhanced the extreme delicacy of her skin. Leopold asked if her sisters 
were as beautiful as she, and she told us, in a grave tone, that one of her sisters who had died a year earlier had been much more beautiful, and another, sick with 
consumption and bedridden, had been, even recently, the most beautiful of all. Then, almost in a whisper, she added that she and her sisters were all destined to die as 
consumptives before their twenty-fifth year; when the one who was sick died, her own turn would come. As she pronounced these words I saw her face lose all color and 
her skin shiver. 


We all fell silent. The icy breath of death had brushed us. Leopold was pale, and his wide-open eyes stared fixedly at nothng—the same illness had carried off two 
of his brothers and a sister, all young. 


My mother went to find a bottle of champagne and the sparkling wine got the better of our fears. 


The heavy golden locks of the young woman formed behind her head a long knot which hung down to the nape of her neck, and which was secured by a single 
hairpin in the shape of an arrow. As my mother offered a glass to Leopold over Adele’s head, that pin caught on my mother’s sleeve. Before the girl could move, a flood 
of gold had spilled out and enveloped her so completely (her and the chair she was sitting in) that the softly shimmering waves left nothing more to see than her sweet face 
with its childlike laughing eyes. She wanted to pin her hair up again, but we begged her to leave it so we could enjoy the tableau longer. She bowed to our desire with her 
peculiar naive gaiety, which had not a shadow of coquetry. 


It was close to midnight when Adele left. She wanted to say “thank you” to me, but I put a finger to her lips, hugged her and kissed her, putting into that gesture all 


the ardent gratitude, inexpressible but profound, that I bore toward her for having by her presence, her youth and her beauty—and especially by her candor—brightened 
and enlivened this wedding night that had begun so sadly. 


il 
il 
il 


The next day Leopold showed me a notice in the Tagespost which said that Sacher-Masoch had been married the day before in Stadtpfarrkirche to the Baroness 
de Rumelin. This imposture brought a blush of shame to my face, and I asked who was responsible. Laughingly he admitted it was he, and that he was happy to have been 
able to “tease” the people of Graz in this fashion. This was not only contrary to the truth but also stupid, since there were plenty of people in Graz who knew me, and who 
knew that I was not a baroness. 


Many years later I read a letter from Turgenev to the Berlin journalist Pietsch, in which he admitted all his hatred for Sacher-Masoch, observing sardonically that for 
the latter “all women are baronesses.” The Russian writer was unjust, for the vanity in Sacher-Masoch was only skin-deep. If that had not been so, how could he have 
married me—I who was only a poor girl of lowly birth? No, Sacher-Masoch was no more than a joyous fantasist who mocked imbeciles. But appearances were against 
him, and Turgenev had indulged in a common fallacy: judgment by appearances. 


That day we attended a particularly splendid show at the Thalia Theatre, the occasion of which was a visit from some dignitary. My husband had made me wear a 
vivid red fur, entirely lined with ermine and richly trimmed, which hung down to the ground, and on my head a veil of white lace. When I took my place in our box, all eyes 
turned toward me. The audience had all read the notice concerning our marriage and all welcomed the chance to make fun of the “Baroness” and her exotic outfit. 
General Kavocz came to our box; he saluted me coldly, casting a severe glance over me. “He too,” I said to myself, “and yet he knows very well who rigged me up like 
this!” 


To Leopold it was a triumph. All the way home he never stopped saying to me, “You were a sensation!” 


The next day we returned to Bruck, where two days later my mother joined us. 


il 
il 
il 


The following days were devoted to moving in. When the furniture was in place, the books arranged in order and the pictures hanging on the walls, Leopold began to 
unwrap his photographs. One by one his old mistresses made their appearance; he placed them on his desk with the same nonchalance with which he had spoken of them. 
There were many—enough to fill the life of several men. I watched closely while he carefully arranged them: the most important in front, placed in such a fashion that he 
had only to raise his eyes from his writing to see them, and behind, at a respectable distance, the others who had only barely touched his heart. Among those in the first 
row was Madame de P___* who had provided the model for the heroine of The Venus in Furs. Before putting her in her place, he handed over her photo for me to 
admire. 


il 
il 
il 


I had brought from Graz a young servant. Daughter of a country surgeon, she thought herself well-educated because she knew how to say Je vous baise la main. 
But she was not stupid, possessing a spirit as lively as her body was muscular. In her village she had been regarded as a beauty, and Leopold went so far as to say there 
was something of the “Brunhild” in her. 


Marie, as she was called, helped my husband arrange his books and pictures. As he would not voluntarily risk climbing up on a ladder, it was Marie who fastened 
the nails and hung the pictures; they never ceased laughing and joking. 


But when everything was in place, Marie found herself unoccupied during the long hours, and to fill them Leopold lent her books. Marie was not content to merely 
read them; she criticized them as well. When I mocked this, he seemed offended and declared that in his eyes Marie represented the judgment of “the people” and that 
writers could do well to consult the “simple folk” and be guided by them. He told me how Molire read all his pieces to his servant and that her opinion never failed to be 
wise. After that, literary conferences took place in the kitchen and even became a substitute for walks. Marie was now a figure of importance; he repeated to me 
everything she had said—so remarkable did he find her. 


The evenings were already long. To pass the time, Leopold made us play at “brigands.” The brigands were myself and Marie, and we had to chase him. I had to 
lend Marie one of my furs and put on one myself, for without them we were not “convincing.” Then commenced a mad chase throughout the house until we had laid hands 
on our victim. Then it was necessary to tie him to a tree with ropes, and to decide his fate. He would be condemned to death, of course; we ignored his cries for mercy. 


Up to that time it had only been a game, but one day Leopold gave it a more serious turn: he truly wanted to receive a punishment that would make him suffer. 
Since we could not murder him, he at least wanted to be beaten, and that with the help of ropes which he had prepared. 


I refused to do this, but he did not yield. He found my refusal childish, and declared that if I would not beat him, he would have Marie beat him, because he could 
see in her eyes that she wanted to do it. 


To avoid this, I gave him some light blows. This was not enough for him, and as I assured him that I was not ab/e to hit him harder, he said that he absolutely 
wanted to be beaten with the greatest possible force, and that Marie could probably do this better than I. 


I left the room in order to put an end to the matter. But I was wrong. Marie beat him as he wanted to be beaten, with all her might—even in the next room I heard 
the sound of the blows on his back. 


The minutes seemed like centuries to me. Finally the punishment stopped. He came in as if nothing had happened and said, “Well! She beat me magnificently! My 
back must be lashed and scarred—you have no idea of the strength that girl has in her arms. At each blow, I thought my flesh was going to be torn apart.” 


I did not find this amusing, and kept silent. Seeing I was not in a mood for joking, he asked, “What’s the matter—is something bothering you?” 
“Tt does not seem fitting that you should be beaten by the maid.” 


“Look here—is there something bad in it? Ah—there is more here than meets the eye. How could I have known you would be jealous of a girl as unsophisticated as 
Marie?” 


“Tt is not proper that the servant beat the master. It puts all three of us in a horribly uncomfortable position. And you need not rely on Marie to keep it to herself as 
lively as she is, she will tell everyone she meets. What will they think of us?” 


“But one can forbid her to talk!” 


“You can no longer forbid anything to a girl who has beaten you. Besides, that would complicate matters even further. Marie must leave the house at once. Thus we 
will put an end to the scandalere, at least.” 


“You are right. I had not thought of all that. Yes, send her away as soon as possible. It would be better if she left this very evening.” 


The next morning Marie took the first train for Graz. I replaced her with a person forty years old, completely bereft of charm. 


During that period I became acquainted with another friend of my husband, who also became my friend. In the month of August when we had arrived at Bruck, we 
had learned that Baron Ferdinand Staudenheim lived there with his wife and child. That was a happy surprise for Leopold, since the Baron was a childhood friend whom he 
had not seen for many years. In October the Baroness had returned to Bruck with the child, but Staudenheim, who was on a hunting trip with friends, was only able to 
return later. 


When he came back, his first visit was to us. The friends looked at each other with wide-open eyes, greatly moved to find each other again in an isolated little town, 
and both married. 


Staudenheim could not fail to please whoever saw him; he had that virile beauty, full of strength and suppleness, which characterizes athletic men. Something 
wholesome and fresh emanated from him; one was attracted by his pleasant face, open and guileless—one of those faces which never perturb because behind it there is 
nothing to doubt or fear. And what joie de vivre! When he laughed, it seemed to me that a warm hand had been laid on my heart. 


During his first visit Staudenheim declared that he was not on good terms with his wife—whose acquaintance he preferred we not make, so as not to spoil for him 
the pleasure of our company. We yielded to his desire and that question was settled. 


At Christmas we gave rich presents to all—richer than our purse allowed—but Leopold had found unlimited credit with the merchants of Bruck, and he took 
advantage of this to celebrate Christmas to his heart’s content. 


The happiest of all our household was Lise, our maid. At first we had intended to give her only a black dress, but someone told us that she had had nine children, all 
of whom had died shortly after their birth and without having been sick. The townspeople all regarded her as a “maker of angels” [an abortionist]. From that moment 
Leopold had found her “interesting,” and often went to the kitchen to chat with her. “She has wicked eyes,” he said, imagining her capable of immense cruelty. 


Thanks to her wicked eyes, she received a beautiful fur in addition to the dress. 


Chapter Four 


Leopold worked with renewed ardor, which was necessary since we no longer had any money and were living entirely on credit. We had hoped that Madame 
Therese Bentzon, who with remarkable alacrity continued to translate the best of Sacher-Masoch’s novels for the Revue des Deux Mondes, would forward to the author 
a part—albeit modest—of the fees she was receiving. She sent nothing, and when Leopold, who was starting to lose patience, alluded to this delicately, she had the 
audacity to respond that Buloz was not paying young writers, who would find themselves amply recompensed by the honor of appearing in the foremost literary publication 
in the world. Even at the time that seemed improbable. Later, when Sacher-Masoch found himself dealing personally with Buloz, we were able to see for ourselves that 
Madame Bentzon had impudently lied. To “compensate” for the absence of payment, she sent Leopold her photograph. 


In February it snowed for an entire week. So much snow accumulated in the streets that for a long time we were forced to give up our walks. Since he felt a desire 
for both exercise and distraction, Leopold decided to teach me billiards. I agreed, and every day, at the time when the sole café in Bruck was least busy, we went there to 
practice. Staudenhem also went there, accompanied by some officers from the 9th cavalry battalion garrisoned in town. These gentlemen helped my husband give me 
lessons and endeavored to teach me their favorite shots. With so many professors, I made rapid progress, and soon I could play passably well. My husband likewise taught 
me to fence—this was more to my taste than billiards. I always had to wear a fur, of course; in the absence of fur, Leopold’s pleasures were deprived of their zest. 


I preferred the evenings when Leopold worked in his room while I played chess with Staudenheim in the living room, in which the doors had been replaced by 
curtains. As my mother had the habit of gomg to bed soon after dinner, and Lise disappeared regularly around that hour, a profound peacefulness—interrupted only by the 
rustling of paper when Leopold turned a finished page, or by the slight noise of pieces on the chessboard—teigned in the apartment. 


Staudenheim and I became friends, and as such our relations were free of awkwardness and affectation. His frank, happy nature had a beneficial effect on me. 
Close to him I felt blithe and cheerful; tension disappeared, and life seemed simpler and more natural. When Leopold stopped working he often entered and watched us 
play. Sometimes he found it interesting enough to remain until the game had ended, which often was after midnight. 


One night he again watched us play. I found myself in a very bad position, and in a few moves my adversary had checkmated me. Then my husband said to 
Staudenheim, “The serenity with which you play with my wife, and with which you almost always win, takes me by surprise. Me, I certainly play better than she, and yet I 
lose nearly every game.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“You know what beautiful hands my wife has. Well, when she is sitting there plotting her move, and her white hand passes over the pieces—with a life of its own— 
I am seized by fear that her hand is reaching for my heart ... and I lose all presence of mind, and the game as well. To play chess with women is always dangerous— 
especially when one is enamored of one’s adversary, as I am of Wanda.” 


Staudenheim had at first listened with surprise, failng to see, no doubt, what Leopold was leading up to. For a moment he was nonplussed, but quickly he regained 
his self-possession and said, ’ Madame, if the desire seizes you to reach your hand out to my heart, do so, and you will encounter it halfway.” 


Then turning toward Leopold he continued, “No, no, my dear ‘Poet,’ a woman’s beautiful hands cause me no fear; not even those”—stretching a fnger toward my 
hands, which I hid under the table—“though they are the most beautiful I have ever seen.” 


Some days earlier, while playing billiards, I had heard Leopold say to one of the officers present that it was a pity more women were not lovers of billiards, since the 
movements necessary for the game permitted them to show, more than at any other sport, the grace and beauty of their bodies. After that I never played again. I had, 
besides, an excellent excuse: I was again pregnant, and the sudden movements demanded by the game could be hazardous. 


When Leopold went out to play billiards, I feared that his absence might unsettle my relationship with Staudenheim, but the latter made nothing of it. We seemed to 
have a tacit agreement to let no one spoil our pleasure together. We were calm and confident, strengthened by the purity of our rapport. 


il 
il 
il 


It was very hot. In a light housedress which left my neck bare, I was ironing lace in the dining room while my husband and Staudenheim sat across from me and 
talked. A pair of swallows that had made their nest on a large picture frame flew back and forth through the open window, occasionally fluttermg above our heads. The 
sun, emblazoning great circles across the floor, inundated the room with light. 


“Contemplate your wife,” said Staudenheim to Leopold, “standing there in full sunlight in all her glory! One might say she blooms in the light.” 
“Fine—court my wife in front of me!” Leopold responded. 

“In front of you—precisely!” replied Staudenheim with a hint of impatience. “Be grateful!” 

“T am. How would you like me to prove my gratitude?” 


“By permitting me to kiss her—there, behind the ear.” He got up and pointed his finger at the place. His gesture was irresistibly droll and we all burst out laughing. 
“So, you permit?” 


“Go on,” said Leopold, “but I advise you to hold onto her hands—otherwise I’m not responsible for what happens.” 
Staudenheim had approached me from behind and without giving me time to set down my hot iron, had pinned my arms and given me a vigorous but seemly kiss. 
“There—now you may continue to iron your lace,” he said. 


I turned to my husband, who seemed not only happy, but excited. His eyes sparkled and focused in turn on me and on Staudenheim. The latter perceived this, and 
cried, “ You know, if that truly gave you pleasure, I am quite ready to do it agam!” 


Leopold was embarrassed, but he looked Staudenheim in the eye without saying a word. 


I left the room. Much later, I heard Staudenheim leave. Almost immediately my husband came to me; scarcely had he entered the room than he burst out excitedly, 
“You know, Wanda, Staudenheim is madly in love with you. It is entirely natural, moreover. It is impossible that a man find himself daily in the company of a woman such 
as you without being overcome. Staudenheim admitted it... But he 1s too honorable; his friendship for me prevented him from telling you. 


“What a beautiful couple you would make!” he continued. “What a ravishing picture, when standing behind you he kissed you! He is large and strong, and has 
something chivalrous about him, while you have an air so fragile, so delicate beside him, like a frightened dove. When you left, he thought you were angry, and demanded I 
tell you that he was devastated and that he begged your pardon. I told him, ‘Don’t be such a child! Do you honestly thing she is angry? What is so terrible about being 
kissed by you? It amused her as well.’ Have I not spoken the truth?” 


“No—you shouldn’t have told him that.” 


“Tt is truly extraordinary that no woman seems capable of being frank! Are you going to tell me you felt no more pleasure in being kissed by a handsome man like 
Staudenheim than by me? Not taking into account the lure of the forbidden fruit—which alone would suffice to vanquish the resistance of a woman!” 


“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean: I wish you would have the courage of your nature.” 

“Of my nature?” 

“Yes. Be frank, and admit that Staudenheim’s kiss was not disagreeable to you.” 

“Tt was a playful jest that signified nothing. I am certain Staudenheim did not intend anything more.” 

“You believe that! You believe that a man kisses a woman without feelng anything? Are you truly that naive, or are you play-acting? 
“What gives you the right to speak to me this way?” 


“Ah—leave me alone! Perhaps you had also not noticed that Staudenheim fell in love with you the first time he saw you? One can make nothng of you women. 
You are always ready to betray a man, but when it comes to honestly admitting that infidelity tempts you—that will never do!” 


“You have no right to speak to me this way!” I cried again, and felt the tears come to my eyes. 


He kneeled before me, took my hands in his, kissed them and said, “Wanda, my dear wife, do not cry; don’t be weak like the common run of women. With a woman 
of your intelligence, a man can speak of anything. If you would only try to follow my train of thought, you would quickly realize there is nothing to cry about—on the 
contrary. I want to make you understand, once and for all, that you have the right—not only the natural right that every rational being possesses, but also the right your 
husband grants you of his own free willto accord your favors to every man who pleases you, without worrying about me in the least. Do not do violence to your nature, 
and do not believe I will value you any less. To a woman as young, beautiful, and healthy as you, one man cannot suffice—you will admit to this if you are honest—if you 
are the strong, honest woman I think you are.” 


“You grant the same right to the husband, of course?” 
“Never.” 
“T don’t understand.” 


“Take us, for example. You are not in love with me, but I with you. You represent in all pomts my ideal of Woman; what right have I to betray you? You—that is 
another matter: you have an intellectual interest in me; the satisfaction you feel in being the ‘wife of a celebrated writer’—whatever the value of all this, does not suffice 
to silence the unappeased desires of your heart. To stay faithful to me, it would be necessary for you to do violence to your very nature—and to that I would never 
consent.” 


“Yet, at the time of our first encounter, you told me that your greatest desire was to find a good and faithful woman.” 
“Certainly. But how would the satisfaction, now and then, of a sensual caprice make her less good and less faithful?” 
“A man who has such ideas ought not to marry.” 


“Ah—you never understand me! Why shouldn’t I have married you? I am madly in love with you; nowhere in the world have I found another woman who unites in 
her, as you do, all the qualities I love in a woman. How could I do better than to attach myself forever to a being who is my whole happiness? But does that rare and 
unhoped-for happiness, which has become mine, give me the right to keep you for myself alone? Have I the right, because J love you, to demand that you give up all other 
joys and pleasures that could make you happy? 


“Understand my situation. I am at your feet and I adore you; I am immensely happy because you tolerate my love. But it is precisely because I love you so much 
that I would like to see you completely happy. Up until the present you have not been; your life has been a life of want and poverty. So revel now in what life offers you; 
take advantage of the fact that you have a husband who will not oppose one single caprice, who leaves you absolutely free. Renounce that stupid, petit-bourgeois idea, 
unworthy of you, that it is bad to betray your husband and take other lovers when you have the desire!” 


“And you will not be jealous?” 


“But I am frightfully jealous!” When Staudenheim kissed you, I thought my heart would stop. For me that was a horrible moment, an unspeakable torture; but in that 
torture I found a voluptuousness whose equal I have never tasted. Jt is necessary to love a woman to the point of madness—as | love you—for her infidelity to make 
one suffer a martyrdom as excruciating as that which | will suffer when I see you in the arms of another man.” 


A few days previously I had read a critique of Sacher-Masoch stating that a breath of fresh air and freedom flowed through his work, that it proposed a liberal 
philosophy whose foundation was human nature as it truly is, and that by its liberating action it opened vast horizons. All this came to mind while he dismissed my ideas 
on love and marriage as mean, bourgeois and stupid. My mind was in chaos; I saw all my plans for his future happiness foundering in an abyss of error mixed with truth. 


How cruelly mistaken he had been with regard to me! I was expecting his child, and he wanted me to make Staudenheim think that I desired him! He who 
misjudged me to such degree—could he not be misjudging himself as well? And if this were only a flight of the imagination, would that be banished by reality? All these 


thoughts assailed me, and I did not regain my calm. 


The next day we learned that Staudenheim had departed. A little later we received a letter saying that his father had sent a telegram begging him to return to Graz. I 
breathed again. 


I spent a sleepless night. Getting up early, I threw open the window and, as I did in my childhood, sat in the flood of light pouring into the room. The peaceful 
morning and the sight of familiar mountaintops did me good. 


Bathed in sunlight and warmth, I felt the first stirrmgs of my child. And I recalled the one whom I had lost—probable victim of the spiritual turmoil in which I lived at 
that time; then I recalled the conversation of the previous day; then the present precariousness, then the menacing future—and suddenly the fear of also losing this one 
chilled me. No—that would not be! At that moment I clearly understood that to save him, I would have to ward off all influences hostile to the development of the little 
being; that the child was mine, and that the sole object of my life should be to watch over and defend him, in order to protect his existence. 


That resolution restored my calm, and I regained control of myself. Later, having coffee at home with my husband, I saw him reading Staudenheim’s letter with 
disappointment, and could not keep from laughing to myself—happy to know that the danger which had seemed so near, and which had caused a sleepless night, had so 
quickly vanished. 


The heat was overpowering. Leopold felt enervated, and could work only with the greatest difficulty. He announced that he needed a distraction, suggesting that this 
evening we take a carriage to Leoben and dine there, after which we would returned by the light of the moon. That is what we did. 


The sun had begun to set as we rolled along the solitary highway between fields of ripe wheat. Now and then a breeze bowed the heavy stalks along the road. 
Leopold showed me two black pomt high above the forest—two vultures who were returning to their aeries. 


I remained quiet in my corner of the carriage, reveling in he placid beauty of the hour—totally immersed in contemplation of my future happiness. 


Something had changed in my relationship with my husband. When I was about to have my first child, I had felt closer to him; now, on the contrary, I instinctively 
withdrew from him as from a hostile being. Guardian of a mysterious treasure, I was mistrustful, and sought to repulse all who approached me. 


All the force of my soul was concentrated in the prayer that this child would in no way resemble his father, and while contemplating the passing landscape I resolved 
that the soul of my child should receive a small share of its beauty, purity and harmony. 


As I watched the sun sink below the mountains, I saw in the glitter of its last rays, far away and yet close at hand, the same apparition I had seen as a child—the 


same eyes were fixed on me as if they wanted to speak to me—expressive and familiar, like my own eyes. 
The sun sank and the beautiful image with it. 


I was still very moved and my heart still beat violently when two young students at the Ecole des Mines passed close by. They removed their caps, and one of them 
who carried a great bunch of wildflowers threw some onto my lap in passing. Covered in flowers, I looked back and saw they had halted, and were laughing gaily and 
waving their caps. 


Leopold was overjoyed. “Yes, yes!” he cried, “you have something in you that attracts all men, and if you wanted, you could see them all at your feet!” 


“How far was I, at that moment, from such thoughts! And yet this incident seemed to me a good and happy omen for the wishes I had formulated.” 


Around that time a woman dressed as a laborer came to our house and asked for “M. le Docteur.” She was shown to Leopold’s room, where she stayed for a long 
time; then my husband called me. Both of them seemed embarrassed. I was told a long story, the gist of which was that the woman had come from Klagenfurt, and that it 
was she who had been entrusted with the child Leopold had had by the actress Clairmont. As the allowance for the child’s care had not been regularly paid, the woman no 
longer wanted to take care of little Lmerl. Leopold seemed indecisive. 


“Have her brought here,” I said, “the place is big enough.” 


Surprised, they both stared at me. I had seen immediately that the woman anticipated reaping some profit from the painful position my husband was in; consequently 
she had adopted a threatening attitude. Now she was disarmed. The matter was quickly resolved. I went to get my savings and paid what the woman was asking for, and it 
was agreed that the next day my mother would take the tram to Klagenfurt and bring back little Lina. As I reimbursed the woman not only for back payments but for 
traveling expenses, and gave her something to eat and drink as well, she left in a better mood than when she had arrived. 


Leopold did not know exactly what my intentions were concerning the child, and when we found ourselves alone he asked, “You do not, indeed, have the intention of 
keeping the child here for good?” 


“Why not?” 

“But you will have children of your own!” 

“Exactly. One more, one less—what difference does it make?” 
He thanked me again, saying I had relieved him of a great worry. 


The woman had told us that the child only had rags on its body. Quickly I made a little dress and prepared the necessary linen. The next morning my mother left for 
Klagenfurt, returning the same day with Lina. 


The child was in pitiful condition. “Bad and insufficient nourishment, plus dirty and tainted air, have given her a good case of scrofula,” said Dr Schmit, who 
examined her. 


I looked at my husband, who stood there embarrassed and humble. The little girl was beautiful, in spite of her greenish pallor and her resemblance to her father. 
With her luminous dark eyes—his eyes—shy and terrified, she stared at the stranger who told her to call him “Papa.” 


il 
il 
il 


I went into labor September 7. 
Two days later we received news from Steinerhof that Leopold’s father was near death. The next morning, he died. 


How close to one another were birth and death! There, the old man dead; here, the new young life—blood of his blood. And that—that is all that we know of 
immortality. 


il 
il 
il 


The times that followed were full of heavy burdens. There was no money in the house; on the other hand there was a whole sheaf of unpaid bills. At first I had not 
worried too much about this. Leopold was anticipating a payment of a thousand gu/den which would rescue us from the difficulties of the moment. 


But in lieu of money some trunks full of clothes arrived, from one of the foremost couturiers in Vienna. This was a “surprise” from my husband. And what a 
surprise! What beautiful dresses! One dress of black velvet alone came to 400 gu/den. Then there was—indispensable item—a theater cloak of Oriental fabric, a cloak of 
white satin trimmed with black fox, a dress of pale lilac silk, and a white dress so exquisite and elegant that—spellbound, I contemplated all of this splendor unable to say a 
word. 


I had to try on the outfits one after the other, and to truly please Leopold I would have had to promenade each outfit in the four streets of Bruck, thus showing 
myself off to the “world.” He was so happy to see me adorned with these beautiful things that I lacked the courage to tell him what I was thinking. 


Such a magnificent consignment of clothing soon became known throughout Bruck, with the result that the tradesmen who had given us credit for so long demanded 


politely, but firmly, immediate payment of their debts. I would gladly have returned everything to retrieve just a fraction of what they had cost! But I could not dream of 
doing this; Leopold would have been too miserable. 


Things could not continue like this; we were sinking deeper and deeper into debt and it seemed like our troubles would never end. Money slipped through my 
husband’s fingers. Not only was he wasting extravagantly what money he received, but because of credit he spent not only future earnings but money he was not even 
certain of receiving. 


For a moment I considered taking up writing again to supplement our income, but quickly I discarded the idea. I had a husband, a household, and children—serious 
duties which absorbed me and passionately occupied my heart and mind. The little money I might earn could not compensate for the damage done our family life by the 
loss of my attention. Besides, the ease with which I had given up writnng was proof to me that basically I had no great talent. 


When the joy caused by the beautiful clothng had faded, I talked with Leopold about our situation. I tried to make him understand that we must, in the interests of 
our children, put some order into our affairs; without that we would not even be able to raise them decently. Likewise, these continual financial problems could ultimately 
damage his reputation as a writer; he had to free himself from them and should not have any trouble doing this, since after all he earned enough money to live comfortably. 
Only one thing was needed: order. 


He fully admitted the logic of my reasoning and proposed that henceforth I be in charge of finances, giving him only what was necessary to pay off old debts. If 
anything remained left over, it could be given him for the purchase of furs. 


He said he was very happy with this arrangement, as he did not like to take care of money matters, and besides, he found it truly charming to be dependent entirely 
on me. He wanted to have a signed contract giving me the right to dispose of all his income. I could not keep from laughing; but he took the matter seriously and begged 
me to immediately draw up the contract. I recognized the advantages accruing from such an arrangement, and declared myself ready to do what he wanted. I sat at the 
desk and he brought me a beautiful sheet of parchment. 


“But,” he added, “it is necessary that you put on a fur to write, so that I may have the sensation of being dominated by you!” 


I put on the fur and drew up the contract while he stood close by, apprehensive yet satisfied. When the agreement was written he signed it, saying, “Guard it well. 
Now you are my mistress, and I your slave. Henceforth I shall address you only as ‘Mistress.’ Command and I will always obey." 


To inaugurate the new era, I put an end to all extravagances. I made it known to the local merchants that they must no longer send to our house what had not been 
ordered. With the first money that came in, I paid off all the small debts, and after a few months had paid the more pressing larger ones; I had even put a small sum aside. 


il 
il 
il 


Two recently published reviews gave us something to think about. One had appeared in /es Débats and was signed by Asher, the literary critic for that newspaper. 
The other came from Germany, but I cannot recall either the name of the paper or that of the critic. 


What /es Débats said was so flattering that Leopold experienced a fearful joy. Asher wrote that something strange was happening in the literary world of Paris: a 
young Russian writer, almost entirely unknown in France, had in an incredibly short time aroused such interest and sympathy by the publication of some short stories that 
his name—well-nigh impossible for French tongues to pronounce—flew back and forth in conversations everywhere, and that in every salon that prided itself on being 
“Titerary” the question was posed: “Have you read Sacher-Masoch’s Don Juan in Kolomea?” 


That was more than enough to put my husband in seventh heaven. 


The German critic was not as flattering, but his review came more from the heart; here one felt a sincere and warm interest in Sacher-Masoch’s talent. This review 
left me pensive, because it said what I myself had already thought (without daring to say it to Leopold): that the women mn his stories were starting to resemble one another 
terribly; however interesting they were, in the long run they became fatiguing; and Sacher-Masoch was running the risk of becoming monotonous. He needed to free 
himself of that type of woman by effacing that woman from his life, by extricating himself from her in one fashion or another, so that she would cease to appear in his 
books. 


When the joy caused by the article in /es Débats had subsided a little, I asked Leopold what he thought of the German review. He had only glanced through it, but 
now he read it with full attention and became pensive. 


“Everything this man says is true,” he said at last. “He deceives himself on only one pomt—the most important. If that woman were in my life, as he believes, she 
would not be in my books. She insiuates herself into my writing because my head is full of her. Whenever I want to portray a woman, it is she who comes out of my pen; 
in spite of myself I must describe her endlessly, and once I start it is like an intoxication: I cannot stop myself before I have portrayed her in all her demonic beauty. That 
this ends by boring the reader—I fear it myself, but what can be done about it?” 


“Yet there have been women of this sort in your life?” 
“YoumeantosayP_ ?” 

“Her, and others.” 

“Ah! All of them wanted well enough to be that, but they were too weak.” 


“That is very natural. How can you hope to find in reality a creature who in all points resembles that of your imagination? You demand too much; you ought not to 
compromise your worth as a writer in this fashion. The German review shouts to you: ‘Beware!’ In your own interest, listen to it and do not wait to hear the same reproach 
coming from France. You seek the admiration of the French, you see your future in France—think of the stakes; decide once and for all to throw the ‘bad ideal’ into the 
ocean.” 


He regarded me seriously. “You are right. I must renounce her. You could help me a great deal.” 


“How?” 


“By wearing the furs and wielding the whips.” 
“But I already wear the furs!” 


Yes, but you do not like it when I talk about the whip. You must take to heart the stakes—our future—as well as I. If I myself make a sacrifice, you yourself can 
make another. For me it is a sensual pleasure to be mistreated by my wife. Mistreat me and I promise you by everything that is most sacred—I give you my word of honor 
that starting from today there will be no more cruel women in my books. Do you accept?” 


I did not reflect long. If he kept his word—which I did not doubt—all would be well. 


From then on, not a day passed without my whippng my husband, without proving to him that I was keeping my part of the contract. At the beginning my 
repugnance was great, but little by little I became used to it, although I never did so other than reluctantly. 


Seeing that I was doing as he wished, Leopold set out to make the experience as painful as possible. He had whips specially made to order, including one with six 
lashes studded with sharp nails. 


But he kept his promise, and in the books that he wrote thereafter there were neither furs, nor whips, nor cruel deeds. 


Chapter Five 


That winter Leopold received from Geneva a letter from a young girl, Catherine Strebinger, asking for permission to translate his stories. She said she was the 
daughter of a pastor from Morges, but that she lived in Geneva where Rochefort had drawn her attention to the works of Sacher-Masoch. She had read, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, all that Madame Bentzon had translated, and declared herself ready to translate under the same conditions, and—thanks to her connection with Rochefort 
—for the same publication. 


Under the same conditions as Madame Bentzon! That could be truly advantageous! 


Leopold accepted the offer on condition he receive half the payments. At the same time he sent her a story. Shortly thereafter the story did indeed appear in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and the half of the payments that Mlle. Strebinger sent him turned out to surpass what he had received in Germany or Austria for a new story. 


Winter brought Staudenheim back to Bruck. Again we began playing chess in the evenings as in the past, while my husband wrote. 


Besides other manias, my husband would from time to time invent outfits that put me in despair—despair which nevertheless I would hide from him. That winter, for 
example, I had to rig myself out in a spinach green skirt, a jacket of red material with black velvet lapels (as were worn by postilions), and a soldier’s cap, also of black 
velvet and trimmed with ermine. The first time I went out in this get-up, Staudenheim no doubt saw me from his window, because that evening he said, “From what fashion 
magazine did you take the outfit you wore today?” 


“That was an invention of my husband.” 

“Ts she not ravishing?” asked the latter, who was there. 

Staudenheim looked at him sideways. “Oh, yes,” he said, “But to an ordinary nose she smelt of the circus. For an equestrienne, it would have been ideal.” 
Leopold, who had been expecting a compliment, swallowed his chagrin mn silence and returned to work in his room. 


And then Staudenheim, for the first and last time, spoke to me privately—about myself. “You do not bear me a grudge on account of my observations about that 
outfit?” 


“No.” 

“But why do you let yourself be decked out in such a manner?” 

“Because it gives him pleasure.” 

He looked deeply into my eyes, which he seldom did; then he asked, “Do you know what I admire the most in you?” 


I motioned for him to be silent, but he continued, “No, you can hear what I want to say to you—and he also can hear it. What I admire most in you is that you are 
such a good comrade for your husband. I think the secret of all happy unions lies in that. With what grace you always lend yourself to his follies! No other woman would 
do as much—no one! In this manner you will always keep him. One thing is funny, though: that it is you whom he calls ‘mistress’ and himself whom he calls ‘slave’!”” 


il 
il 
il 


When the devil grabs you by a hair, he grabs you completely [Polish proverb]. That is what happened, once I had yielded to my husband and lent myself to his 
caprices, for the love of his glory as a writer. 


He bluntly asked me to be unfaithful to him. 
At first I said flatly, “No!” But he found an infallible means of crushing my resistance. 


He listened to my refusal without saying a word and without manifesting the least vexation ... but from that day forth he wrote not one line. Weeks, then months 
slipped by. I saw the day commng when we would be penniless, and I pointed this out to him. 


He seemed to have been waiting for that moment. “You think, no doubt, that I am able to write books the way you knit stockings? In order to work, it is necessary 
that I be content and that something stimulate me—you know what I’m trying to say. If you want me to earn bread for you and your children, you certainly can do 
something to help. One might almost think I was asking something dreadful! What we are discussing could only be a pleasure for you, and you act as if I am exacting the 
heaviest of sacrifices!” 


What could I do, except yield? 


I was again expecting a baby; with Lina that would make three. And our household always lacked money. I had economized as far as I could when suddenly we 
were threatened by a lawsuit for debt; not a newspaper nor a publisher paid us; in short, all my savings were immediately consumed. When Leopold had desired something 
costly—costly for our feeble resources—I had not had the courage to refuse him, seeing that after all it was a question of his money. 


I examined my conscience, I interrogated myself in order to determine why I refused what he wanted. At bottom, he maintained, there was nothing appalling in 
letting oneself be loved by a man other than one’s husband. Did those reasons stem from a moral command? No—and yet yes. If my morality was not opposed to loving 
and being loved, it was on condition that the heart and feelings be there. Now my husband, my children and my home all formed a little world—a world so full that it 
satisfied me entirely. Therefore, this was a matter not of any desire of mine but of his. It was because he wanted, in this way, to do violence to my nature that I revolted. 


Other considerations were involved. For as long as I had lived with Sacher-Masoch, either I had been pregnant or I had cared for a child. Now the duties issuing 
from my condition seemed to me more pressing and closer to my heart than the satisfaction of his desires. And if I surrendered and there were consequences? There was 
already a child in the house of whom I was not the mother; must there be another of whom he was not the father? All this was so repugnant, so threatening to our 
happiness, that I turned from it in terror. 


Nevertheless I had already arrived at the point of no longer daring to answer him with an absolute “No!” 


As he had nothing to hope for in that direction from Staudenheim, my husband set out in search of another lover for me. He was quickly convinced that in Bruck 
there was not a great selection to choose from. It would be necessary that I return to Graz and stay there until I had found the “Greek’’—thus he named my future “love,” 
because the lover n The Venus in Furs is a Greek, and mine had to play an identical role in the drama to come. I pondered how it would be possible to shorten my sojourn 
in Graz, and chance came to my aid. We were waiting for money with which to fund the excursion; the money arrived but it was a sum far less than expected—sufficing 
at most to permit me to stay eight days in a hotel. This time, I blessed the lot that usually seemed so hard to me. 


Leopold advised me to go to the theater every night, to go out often for walks, and above all to keep my eyes open in the hotel itself, since it was there that women 
who traveled alone “were able to establish the most interesting relationships.” He knew what he was talking about; it was in a hotel that he had made the acquaintance of 
R__andof Madame P___.. 


I lugged his good advice along with the furs and beautiful outfits with which he had filled my trunk, and brought them home equally neat and intact since I had not 
found any use for them. I had only stayed absent for two days. En route to Graz I had acquired a dreadful toothache and had written my husband that if I were no better 
the next day I would return, since to remain sick at the hotel would serve no purpose. I received by return courier a letter which said, “Come—you will be received with 
open arms; your husband is consumed with desire to see you again.” 


We both found a separation impossible—myself because of the children, he because he was so used to having me constantly at his side that he could not function 
without me. 


il 
il 
il 


That which I had so ardently desired: a child who was blond, beautiful, and who resembled his father in nothing, had been granted me. Toward the baby Leopold 
had reacted with absolute idolization. But I knew how suddenly an adoration of this sort could change to indifference; I had had an example in Lina—this girl who in the 
first few days he had virtually tormented with love, scarcely existed for him anymore. The same thing could happen with respect to my child—what caprice would decide 
it? And when love was erased from his heart, it was also erased from his life. In this respect I could have no illusions: love and duty were for him one and the same, and 
where he felt no love, he knew no duty. It had happened like this for Lina, and would happen like this for us. 


With dismay I had to admit that I had founded my greatest hopes on illusions. Leopold’s great love for me, his love for his children, for his home— illusion! Nothing 
could prevent that impending day when the satisfaction of his whims would call him elsewhere. 


He said to me, “You know, Wanda, sometimes I think with terror on what will become of me if I have the misfortune to lose you. You have so completely become 
everything to me, the only object of my existence, that I have already decided to kill myself and the children if you should happen to die.” And while he spoke his face grew 
hollow and pale, his eyes darkening with fear. At this stant this was not a lie, only a mistake—his mistake. 


il 
il 
il 


I have already said that I was again pregnant. This third pregnancy brought me no joy; it seemed to me an injustice. Had I the right to bring into the world children 
destined to become victims of my wretched situation? Were my children going to relive my own childhood—so full of hunger and misery? I was suffocated with anguish, 
and wept bitter tears of remorse for their future. I could sacrifice my own life to a man, but had I the right to drag children into the abyss opening up before me? 


And my pain and my anguish grew when I heard my husband repeat, “Do not forget one thing: you may have as many children as you like, yet when there are a 
dozen, for me there will exist not one other. I will not take from Sacha the least part of my love in order to give it to another. For you rightly said that in Sacha you have 
brought into the world a child such as no woman could produce a second time; he is a being of beauty and intelligence, one of those altogether rare souls to whom one must 
give all the love of which one is capable. I am also able to love you because that is another kind of love, yet at the same time this sometimes seems to be a theft from 
him.” 


Thus the father disavowed the child who was not yet born. Sacher-Masoch only kept his word one time in his life. And this was the time. 


On November 25, 1875, I again brought into the world a boy. The day after the delivery I was lying on my bed, exhausted and almost asleep, when I heard my 
husband say to my midwife, who was young and pretty, “You must be very strong, Madame Zurbisegger?” 


“Oh yes! In my business it is necessary to be so.” 
“Do you think you are stronger than I?” 
“Perhaps so. Certainly you are strong too, but...” 


“Tf you like, shall we see who is the stronger—you or I?” 


“ Why not?” responded the woman, laughing. 

“Then start by putting on one of my wife’s furs.” 

“But—won’t Madame be offended?” 

“No, no! It can only make her laugh. Besides, she is asleep.” He helped her into the fur and they went into his room. 


I heard them wrestling. I heard their gasps their smothered laughter, then one threw the other. They re-entered my room, animated and heated by their activity. I 
looked at them. 


“Oh! You have awakened? Is that our fault? Look, I have wrestled with Madame Zurbisegger to see which of us was the strongest, and she threw me.” 
“Monsieur, I think you are very strong.” 

“And I think so too. But to wrestle with a woman is not easy; one does not know where to grab her.” 

“Oh! As for me, Monsieur can seize me like a man—to me it’s nothing at all.” 

“Good. Tomorrow I will wrestle better. That will not nconvenience you, will it, Wanderl?” 

I shook my head “No” and smiled at the woman, so that she might not think I had any objections. 

From then on they wrestled every day, as long as Madame Zurbisegger came to the house. 


The third day my husband, returning from the café, burst into my room brandishing a newspaper and shouting, “Wanda, we have found the Greek!” He read me an 
advertisement from the Wiener Tagblatt: a young man, handsome, rich and vigorous, sought a young woman pretty and elegant, “to amuse ourselves together.” 


“You must write immediately, since such an opportunity will not present itself again soon! Handsome and rich! And a vigorous character—everything we were 
looking for! I have always desired the Greek to be rich, since we are not and we need money.” 


I found in myself neither resistance nor thought of escape. But when he told me I must write at once, I looked at himself incredulously—I was so weak that my 
mother had to feed me like a child. Yet he persisted, “Don’t worry; we will do this carefully, and you will not fatigue yourself.” 


He raised me up, put pillows behind my back, put the chess-board on my knees, brought everything I needed to write with, guided my hand, and I wrote. To the 
letter he added a large photograph of me and hastened to the post office. A courier brought the response—return address “General Delivery,” of course—which contained 
a photograph of a handsome young man in an Oriental costume. 


Leopold was electrified. “The Greek! The Greek!” he shouted over and over, being unable to tear his eyes away from the photograph. The letter was signed 
“Nicolas Teitelbaum” and bore the address of its author. I wrote again in the same manner as before. 


“For Christ’s sake, Wanderl, get well quickly, so that this can begin. My splendid, my adorable wife! I knew all along that the greatest happiness of my life would 
come from you. It’s a wonderful thing to find in one’s own honest and brave wife sensual delights which are generally found only with libertines or whores. When you 
have given me this, then you will see how much I will love you and how grateful I will be!” 


He went out to buy fine wines and the best chickens, and my mother had to spend the day cooking and broiling them. Between my meals he himself whipped eggs in 
hot milk which I had to drink every hour, so that I might rapidly regam my strength. Meanwhile the correspondence contmued. We agreed on a rendezvous in a hotel in 
Miirzzuschlag. 


The ninth day I got out of bed. It was agreed that tomorrow I would go to Miirzzuschlag. 


My husband was driven to distraction by expectation; he planned my wardrobe down to the smallest detail. Recently he had commissioned for me a great fur cloak 
of black velvet, so long that it touched the ground, and as ample as a gown. As this cloak was not only trimmed but entirely lined with fur, it was extremely heavy—even 
when I was strong and in good health I could not stand to wear furs like this for long—they hurt my shoulders and constricted my movements. In my weakened condition I 
dreaded the prospect of supporting a burden of this weight. And that was not all. Since at Miirzzenschlag my outfit must immediately create “the right impression,” I had to 
wear fur high-boots which women wore for horseback riding, and my husband’s great Astrakhan cap. 


“See how charming and original you are going to be!” he said. “This is very important. Teitelbaum will see at once that he is not dealing with an ordinary woman!” 


That afternoon he went out. I was sitting all alone in my room, my child in my arms—that poor little brown child who resembled him so much, on whom he would 
not even set eyes, and who always remained still and silent as if knowing that in this house he must not let himself be noticed. I knew that tomorrow the child would be 
deprived of me. Then I thought about how terribly cold it was; that there was so much snow that the tras would either not be running or be hours late; that I would have 
to be outdoors. Again I thought about why I was going there and, sad and discouraged, I started to cry. 


It was thus that my mother found me. The poor old woman was so convinced that her son-in-law was the best and noblest of men, and her daughter the happiest of 
women, that my tears were a mystery to her. 


“What is wrong? What has happened?” 
Since she would have inevitably found out about my trip, I told her, adding that I was worried about the child. 


“What are you going to do in Miirzzuschlag? As sick and weak as you are, you’re in no condition to travel—besides, you'll catch your death of cold! Does your 
husband know about this?” 


“Yes, of course.” 
She shook her head. “Impossible. He doesn’t know the chance you’re taking. I’ll speak with him.” 


“No, mother, do not talk to him. This must be done.” 


“And the child?” 
“He must get along as best he can.” 
“With cow’s milk? That’s just great! The child already does not look very robust.” 


The next day I left. As a final touch Leopold, in addition to the boots, the fur and the hat, gave me a huge dog-whip. With me in this get-up, he accompanied me to 
the station. There, the people who knew I had just given birth regarded us with surprise. Up until the very last moment my husband gave me advice on how I should 
conduct myself with Teitelbaum. Finally the train left. Hardly had it left the station when I threw the whip out of the window, and would gladly have thrown out the fur and 
the hat, had I not needed them to protect me from the cold. 


I was so dejected and so filled with anguish at the thought of the coming rendezvous that I felt like crying again. But it would be ridiculous to arrive with reddened 
eyes. 


“What kind of man will be waiting for me? If he is an honest man, I will tell him the truth and beg his pardon. But what will happen to me if he is a libertine who 
expects a piquant adventure, and who will resent being deceived?” Since this was an unfamiliar hotel in an unfamiliar town, I felt I would be at his mercy. 


I reflected on all this, while the train climbed, puffing its way between two high ramparts of snow. 


At the Miirzzuschlag station, Teitelbaum awaited me. I recognized him at once from his photograph. I saw that he had an honest face, and that gave me courage. A 
sleigh which was waiting took us to the hotel. En route, Teitelbaum told me that he was distressed because the rooms, which he had ordered by telegram to be heated, 
were still cold in spite of a huge fire that had been kindled. 


When I entered the rooms, which were freezing, and he had closed the door behind us, my anxiety returned and I immediately attempted an explanation—that was 
the only way to regain my courage. But he interjected, “Pardon me, Madame, for interrupting you, but before you speak I must confess something! I know who you are." 


“Oh!” I thought, “so much the better! Then he will understand.” Nevertheless I was surprised. Seeing this, he continued, “It’s because of one of those accidents 
which could not happen in a novel. I must tell you that the Baroness Kovocs lives in my mother’s house in Vienna. Upon visiting her, in the name of my mother, I saw in 
her living room a photograph similar to that which you had the goodness to send me. I could not, naturally, resist the desire to know who this lady was, and the baroness 
was happy to satisfy my curiosity.” 


Then I told him everything. He had read The Venus in Furs, and understood immediately. I added that I was sick; that I had given birth only ten days previously; 
and recounting my anxiety and trepidation during the journey, begged him not to add to my pain and grief by insisting on a liaison. 


He listened with great attention and sympathy. When I had finished, he took my hand, kissed it, and said, “I thank you for your confidence, Madame, and I beg you 
to believe that in me you will always have a sincere friend.” 


That was all. 


We dined together; it was hours until the next return train. He told me a little of himself, and of his home of which he seemed proud. I was not at ease. The milk 
was collecting in my breasts, causing painful sensations; I had trouble moving my arms. As I was growing weaker by the minute, he perceived this and begged me to drink 
a glass of wine. I did so and felt better. Still, long hours remained before the train arrived. Teitelbaum was young, vigorous, hot-blooded no doubt, and had anticipated 
spending these hours with a young woman whom he thought to have possessed. But with what strength and self-control he wrestled, and with what respectful tenderness 
he treated me! 


We separated with a warm handclasp. 


In the carriage I pondered how to explain to Leopold that the affair had miscarried. 


I found him at the station, so excited and distraught that at first I thought some accident must have happened at home. But he said that while he was waiting for me 
he had suffered the torments of the damned, convinced that I had already betrayed him with the Greek. Then I told him that nothing had happened, that Teitelbaum, upon 
understanding the circumstances, had declared that he would never have the courage to play the role of the Greek vis-a-vis so remarkable a man as Sacher-Masoch (for 
whom he had the greatest admiration); that never would he be able to feel himself superior to Leopold, and that he would renounce the happiness of possessing me rather 
than undertake something so impossible, which would only make himself look ridiculous in his own eyes. 


Thus sugar-coated, my husband swallowed the bitter pill, and at the end felt very proud of the respect he had aroused. 


At the house he never ceased questioning me on every detail, and I was obliged to repeat word-for-word what Teitelbaum and I had said. As I had to pay great 
attention to every word (so as not to betray myself), I was quickly so fatigued in body and soul that I felt ready to died of exhaustion, when the arrival of Staudenheim put 
an end to my torment. 


Leopold went to meet him and said in that gay tone one uses to announce good news, “My wife has just returned from Mirzzuschlag.” 
“Your wife... Mtirzzuschlag,” said Staudenheim, bewildered. “Then she is already up?” 

“She got up yesterday, and today spent the whole day outdoors.” 

“Why?” 

“Ah—something very important; she absolutely had to go there.” 


“T should think so, otherwise you would not have risked her life.” 


“What do you mean—risked?” 


“Listen. It is 24 below zero outside. The schools are closed, and neither women nor children are allowed to go out. One would have to have a good reason to even 
set foot outside. This is not the moment for a delicate woman, just barely recovering from childbirth, to make a trip.” 


“Ah! You always compare my wife with other women. That which would make another ill is nothing to her.” 


“Would you like to play chess?” In this brusque change of subject there was something that moved me profoundly. For an instant I though I would give up 
everything and rush towards him, lay my tired head on his strong chest and beg him to shield me in his embrace and take me away... 


Vanquished by pain and grief, I let myself slide to the floor beside my bed, sink my head into the cushions as I had done as a child, and weep... 


The next day, the newborn had dysentery. I myself was in so much pain that the doctor forbade me to nurse the baby, since this could be dangerous for both of us. 
In spite of our solicitude, the child’s state worsened. On Christmas Eve at midnight, Dr Schmit, whose late night call I had beseeched, declared that he had tried every 
remedy and was powerless; I should prepare myself to lose the child. 


Devastated, I fell back on my cushions. A long and painful minute slipped by in tragic silence. Then the good doctor, pitying me, said—and I think he too had tears in 
his eyes—that I should not give up all hope, and that we should try a radical change of feeding. Then he told me to have meat without fat or gristle cut into little morsels 
and boiled with rice for several hours. Thus I would obtain a milk-like gruel suitable for bottle-feeding. I immediately set about preparing this, and several hours later the 
little patient received his first dose, which he gulped down voluntarily. Then he slept, and for my part I lay down. 


When I got up again, it was day. My first thought was that the baby was dead. I bent over the little bed and saw that he slept a calm and deep sleep. 


Saved! That is what Dr Schmit also said when he returned; at the end of the day the baby was doing well. That meat soup had performed a miracle. 


il 
il 
il 


At Bruck we spent much time in the company of a young couple, Monsieur and Madame X___. The wife interested me particularly, as for a long time she had 
seemed mysterious to me. Only twenty-two years old, she was shapely and had an agreeable, if not beautiful, face. Her eyes were strange. In their sunken orbits they 
shone and drew the gaze as two flames in a dark abyss, over which one leaned so as to penetrate the mystery they seemed to guard. These enigmatic eyes formed a 
strange contrast with a face which was otherwise very calm. 


She already had two children and her husband seemed to love her deeply. But neither her husband, nor their children, nor her home seemed to have touched her 
soul. She lived like a stranger in the midst of her family, and as such she treated them with gentleness and kindness, but as an outsider. Under this surface, which was 
always cold and calm, I felt an ardent vitality—a mystery which those two eyes guarded and also betrayed. 


A relative of her husband lived in the household and looked after the children; as for her, she spent her time playing music and reading. Good luck guided her in her 
reading; she seemed only to read worthwhile books. She knew little of the world, and outside of us kept company with almost no one. She spoke little, and never about 
what most young women talk about: husband, children, household, clothes—still less of pleasures. She rarely spoke to me either, except when we were alone. In the 
presence of others, including her own husband, she sat without saying a word. But whenever she had the opportunity she took my hand, pressed it between her own, and 
contemplated me with her mysterious eyes. Everything about me interested her; I saw her embrace my children with more affection than her own. One day I jokingly 
reproached her for this, and she answered me in her calm tone, “Ah—my children!” 


“But these are your children.” 

“That is an accident. They could as well be the children of another.” 
“T might say the same of mine.” 

“No. Those—you alone could have had them; another, no.” 


In the spring she often spent entire hours on the edge of the forest searching for the first violets to offer me. On nights when moonlight bathed the mountains in 
melancholy, she asked that before I go to bed, I look at the countryside and think of her, and she, on her part would do the same and think of me. Finally I realized that she 
loved me passionately, and that this love brought her more pain than pleasure. When she found someone with me—man or woman—I saw her tortured by jealousy. After 
entire years of knowing each other we had never become close or had a true friendship; we had never exchanged a confidence. Her love touched me, tt is true, but I did 
not understand it. 


One day I had the solution to the mystery, 


The students of the Ecole des Mines of Leoben gave their annual ball and we were sent an invitation. Leopold wanted us to go, and as Monsieur and Madame 
X____ were also attending, it was convenient that we go together. 


We had reserved two rooms in the hotel where the ball was being held; the men were to dress in one and the woman in the other. I finished quickly and gave up the 
mirror to Madame X___. 


I waited in my white satin dress, seated on a low chai. In the overheated air of the room I was on the point of drowsiness, when a burning kiss on my shoulder 
startled me. Surprised, I looked up and saw Madame X____ in full dress—terrified yet jubilant as she awaited the consequences of her audacity. 


“Was that you?” 


“Yes.” 
“What are you doing?” 


From a mask of coolness her face had transformed to a flush of pamful passion which made her almost beautiful. “I could not resist,” she said in a hollow, quavering 
voice. “Your beautiful white shoulders, the white dress—all of it so white and delicate, like the Snow Queen in the fairy tale, and as cold as she... ” 


“But Madame—what are you saying?” 


Her face had grown very pale while her eyes were darker than ever. She wore a dress of green muslin, and as she slid slowly to the ground her dress billowed 
around her like ocean waves. Her whole body trembling, she eagerly covered my hands, my arms and my shoulders with kisses that were simultaneously passionate and 
fearful. 


The situation was becoming alarming when, happily, I heard footsteps. It was our husbands. Their entrance cleared the air. 


During the ball, I often saw those ardent eyes watching me ... pursuing me. But I avoided them. Now, they made me afraid. 


il 
il 
il 


My mother left me. She had met some old friends, whom she had not heard from in years, and they told her so much that in the end they convinced her to come live 
with them. What reasons did my mother have for leaving me, and why was she discontent? She never said, and I never understood why. 


As I had good reason to be concerned. I took great pains to explain the dangers she might face. I told her that in my uncertain financial position I could pledge 
nothing toward her support; however, as long as she stayed with me I would be more than happy to share anything I had. But she persisted in her resolution and left. I was 
therefore left alone with my husband and children. 


Until then Leopold had been an imaginary invalid who, not content with imagining himself attacked by all the known illnesses, had gone on to invent new ones. But 
now he was seized by a “real” illness whose identity was mysterious. The symptoms were as follows: while writing and talking, he would be overcome by a series of 
progressively more violent seizures, culminating in a paroxysm, at which pot he would dissolve into tears and flee the children and me—convinced he would soon be a 
corpse. 


I do not know which of us was more tormented: he in his seizures, or I to see him suffering. His imaginary illnesses had never caused me serious difficulty because I 
had always been able to prove they existed only in his fancy. But this was something I was unable to deny. Nevertheless I succeeded in hiding my fears and making him 
think this was probably only an attack of nerves—from which the great majority of writers probably suffered. He willmgly agreed, and the attacks were usually forgotten 
as soon as they passed. What helped to calm me was that Leopold, in spite of the attacks, was vigorous and fresh, and that he had started to grow stout. 


I sought to calm myself, without ever becoming calm. The habit of having the children sleep in my room had made me a light sleeper, whom the least little noise 
would disturb. 


One night I was awakened by the particular sound of a man putting on his trousers. I leaped out of bed and raced to Leopold’s room. “What’s happening? What are 
you doing?” I asked. He looked at me with a surprised, vacant look, and then as if coming out of a dream, collected himself and said, “This is truly strange. Someone 
came in and declared that the house was burning, and so as not to be burned in my bed, I quickly pulled on my trousers with the intention of leaping out the window. 


I spent the remainder of the night seated on my bed—not that I feared falling asleep, but to be ready in case the leap from the window threatened anew. 


The next morning we talked about his dream, and he told me that undoubtedly he would have thrown himself out the window if I had not intervened. I shuddered at 
the thought that, had my sleep been more profound, catastrophe might have struck. After that I placed a mattress next to my husband’s bed and slept there every night. 


This incident alarmed me anew over his health, and his attacks, to which I had become accustomed, now worried me more than ever. 


Under these circumstances it might be understandable why I might set myself to satisfy all his whims, and listen with untiring patience to his discourses—always the 
same—which revolved unendingly around my coming infidelity, since that was the only topic capable for distracting him and averting his attacks. 


There were days when he truly went too far—days when I never escaped from the role of cruel mistress, and waited impatiently for the night, which permitted me 
to become myself again. In the middle of all these cares and vexations one thought soothed me: I would not have another child. Since the birth of my last, I had resolved, 
whatever the consequences, to never have another. 


As I was unable to give my true reasons to Leopold, I told him that a woman could not be pregnant and feed a newborn, and at the same time have lovers. He 
understood that and agreed with me. 


In the month of August, 1876, we spent a few weeks with the children at a lakeside resort, Frohnleiten. We stayed out-of-town in a forester’s house and located in a 
lonely spot on the edge of the forest. 


Of all my new acquaintances, it was the Baroness Urban who became dearest to me. I regarded her with deep affection, and I think she felt the same toward me, 
since soon we formed a warm friendship which outlasted our stay there. She was slender and delicate, with reddish blond hair, and hands—oh, the hands of that woman! 
The most beautiful, certamly, that had ever existed! And she knew how to show them off—against dark velvet furniture or delicate lacework. So white and fragile, with 
their rosy fingertips, they seemed like apple blossoms freshly fallen from a tree. Such hands were too soft and weak to retain what they held, and one day when they let 
our friendship escape, I was not too surprised. 


We spent long hours together and she spoke at length of her life, while I spoke nothing of mine. Because what could I tell her? How I suffered, not being able to 
return confidence for confidence! And many things in me must have seemed strange to her. When, yielding to Leopold’s insistence, I played billiards at the Casino in a 
low-cut fur jacket, my hair parted in two plaits hanging down my back, and I smoked cigarettes, let men court me and affected frivolous manners, I was armed with 
patience against he impertinent airs of the men and the scornful looks of the women. When I would see the probing eyes of the baroness questioning me, I thought my 
strength would abandon me. 


It was during this period that my husband wrote the best, most beautiful work he did during our ten years of marriage. 


From Paris also came good news, which encouraged him to work. His novel The Ideal appeared in/’Opinion Nationale; his Testament in la République 
Frangaise; Meilhac and Halevy asked for authorization to base an operetta on one of his stories; L Univers Illusté published a study of him, accompanied by his portrait; 
le Journal de Genéve wrote, in commenting on Heritage of Cain: “These stories are the account of a grand tragedy, in which suffering humanity is the heroine. Sacher- 
Masoch unites the temperament of Lord Byron to the style of Prosper Mérimée.” 


Buloz, from whom Leopold had been estranged for a year, wrote that he would be happy to publish a novel of his in Ja Revue des Deux Mondes. Catherine—we 
had become intimate and were using the familiar “tu”? with each other—wrote again that her fiancé was certainly going to become President of the Republic sooner or 
later, and that then we must go live in Paris where she and Rochefort would create a worthy position for us. The director of the publishing firm Haller, in Berne, quit to set 
up his own publishing house, with he intention of exclusively publishing all the works of Sacher-Masoch. 


Thus I saw a brilliant future opening before my children; I saw them rich, happy, and bearing an illustrious name; and to pay for this happiness with my own seemed 
to me such a trifle that I did not hesitate for an instant. 


il 
il 
il 


In October we returned to Bruck. Leopold was in good health—enthusiastic, animated and industrious as I had not seen him for a long time. 
In November we had some very bad times; he caught cold, became hoarse and remamed so until spring. 


My new life—so full of large and small worries, pride and joy, oppression and shame—was so busy that I scarcely had time for reflection. Whenever I thought 
about my unhappy youth, I viewed it as a distant, misty, isolated fragment of my life. 


But that winter brought it vividly back to memory. With astonishment I realized that the pain and regret of those bygone days was nothing beside my present 
suffermg and despair. In the past my sorrow had been linked to external circumstances, touching but slightly matters of the spirit. Now it was otherwise; my misery had its 
source in the darkest abysses of human nature, and a hideous force oppressed and crushed me. 


Dr Schmit forbade my husband to go out or to talk. This illness terrified him, and as his sore throat resisted all remedies, he became convinced he had tuberculosis— 
the end. Again and again I had to argue that a man who slept soundly eight or nine hours every night, who always had an excellent appetite, and who was strong and 
robust (since he performed gymnastics in his room every day, without becoming fatigued) could not be as sick as he believed himself to be. 


There was no longer any question of work; it was with difficulty that he wrote the most essential letters. His nervous attacks seized him more often than ever, 
especially when he was obsessed by their approach. By contrast, when I succeeded in diverting his thoughts, an entire day would often slip by without a seizure. Seeing 
that silence was painful to him, and not taking his sore throat seriously, I encouraged him to talk—in spite of the doctor—and he followed my advice. He was afraid to be 
alone, so I no longer left him. Our marriage maintained itself; as for the children, by good fortune Leopold loved to have them around him—without that, I would scarcely 
have seen them. I no longer went out, and did not receive visitors. Staudenhem, the only person I might have seen with pleasure, was not staying in Bruck that winter. So I 
found myself alone with my invalid. 


Since my husband had openly declared that he hoped to relive The Venus in Furs with me “in a more delicious fashion” than with P___, he spoke of nothing but 
that when we were alone together. And now, sick and depressed, he found in this obsession and in the imagining of future happiness a counterweight to his apprehensions 
and to his fears of death. I racked my brain describing future cruelties I intended to commit, but soon my imagination found itself running short; then his own came to the 
rescue and I followed it wherever it led. And it led me down dark, muddy paths, guiding each and every step. 


I saw myself forced to make that poor man, sick in body and soul, suffer refined physical and moral tortures, and when, moved by pity, suffocating tears stopped me 
from laughing, he raised toward me his supplicating hands and cried, “Again! Again! Strike—have no pity for me! The more I suffer by you, the happier I am!” This 
arcane abyss of suffering and torture held for him the greatest and most intoxicating happiness. 


I wrestled against my own nature and did much violence to myself in order to give him as much happiness as possible. And when I felt myself on the pomt of 
sinking under my burden, I had only to think of my children—fear for their future brought me to my feet and again I continued along my Via Dolorosa. 


Some months passed and things took such a turn that I saw the moment approaching when Leopold would truly go mad. As I had no experience in these matters, I 
was Close to despair when I resolved to consult Dr Schmit. I found a pretext for going out, walked to his house and told him ail. 


He listened to my sad story—surprised, but sympathetic. He did not think this was a mental derangement, but feared something else—without, however, telling me 
what. He advised me to preserve my husband’s trust by appearing to lend myself to his fantasies, and in this manner control his sanity. In his opinion it was by taking the 
affair from the point of view of honor that I had the greatest chance of success. In any case I could not do what he demanded of me, since that would be a disaster for 
both of us. 


I returned as dejected as I had left. Reason and honor meant little to Leopold in his present condition; it was necessary for me to wait until he was calmer. 


Shortly thereafter, the eldest of our sons fell sick with bronchitis. He was a delicate child, and the doctor feared lest this become tuberculosis. To prevent that, the 
child had to take an anodyne every ten minutes; if the night passed without a coughing attack, he would be out of danger. 


When Leopold saw his favorite—his beautiful, adored child—seriously ill, he became transformed. He no longer feigned sickness, and everything that had tortured 
us during that sad winter disappeared. Full of energy, he installed himself at the bedside of the little one and declared he would spend the night there, not leaving until the 
child had recovered. Despite concern over the child’s illness I was almost happy, since it had provoked a reversal in my husband’s condition. Watch in hand, we remained 
beside our child, carefully and fearfully admmnistering the doctor’s prescription. 


Leopold watched over he child who, now feverless, slept serenely, his abundant blond locks covering the pillow. I saw his eyes become moist and his face take on 
that sorrowing expression that I could not see without feeling a profound pity. 


“Tf this child is torn from me,” he said as if speaking to himself, “I could not live an hour longer. He has all heaven in him, and so little of the earth that he seems to 
be a being from another world. What will his fate be?” 


“Yes, what will it be? What will the fate of all those children be?—I often wonder that myself. The future is full of danger for them.” 
“What do you mean?” 


“T mean that I would no longer be able or even want to take care of the home and the children once I have become the ‘Venus in Furs.’ Neither will you, since I 
will probably give you as a slave to my lover. And that the children will be abandoned to a servant. Have you never thought of that?” 


“No. But one could entrust the children to someone else.” 


“Perhaps. But even if we found such a person, we could not afford her. And such persons are expensive. Besides, would you like a stranger to replace you in 
Sacha’s heart?” 


“My Katzi will never stop loving his papa.” 


“No, not as long as his papa remains nearby. But suppose—and this is what you desire—the idea comes to me to give you a rich and distmguished lover. Suppose he 
takes you away somewhere for weeks or months—you would be his, and he would be able to do with you what he wanted. Where would Sacha be during that time?” 


He listened to me with surprise, his eyes wide open. 

“Yes—those are indeed difficulties it is necessary to surmount.” 

“Fine, but I don’t see how!” 

“One cannot expect that you, a young woman, give up enjoying your life just because you have children!” 


“Do not say that. You know very well, by this time, that all this is not a matter of my, but of your pleasure. Let us play fair. I have promised to satisfy your 
fantasies, and I will keep my promise. But I would like you to also consider the consequences which may result—especially for the children. I ask for nothing; I am 
perfectly happy with you and the children. Don’t forget I am making a sacrifice in executing your will, and you alone bear the responsibility for what comes of it.” 


“My God! You truly take these things too seriously. Can’t a woman take a step out of her way without a tragedy ensuing? You will have lovers, and we will live 
happily with our children as we have in the past.” 


“Perhaps you are right—perhaps not. Who knows where the stone will stop once it has started rolling? Suppose, for example, that my lover inspires me with real 
passion, and that I leave you?” 


“You! You would never do that! That is precisely what is delectable: I have no such thing to fear—you have a nature that is too honest and faithful to forget your 
sacred duties. And why would you? I leave you absolutely free to satisfy all your caprices; what reason would you have to leave me and the children? I desire nothing 
except to see you truly in love with another; I hope that will happen and I await whatever marvels arise from that situation.” 


“And the world will say that your wife is a libertine!” 


“My dear Wanda—as long as the husband defends his wife, the world says nothing—and it may think what it pleases. That you should say this astonishes me. You 
followed me to Vienna when you were a maiden, without troubling yourself as to what the world would say.” 


“T was alone and did not have to consider anyone else. Now I carry your name and I have sons.” 


“The adventures of the wife do not impugn the honor of the husband. As for your sons, you will raise them in such a manner that they will be above the judgment of 
the world. Up until now you have followed all the singularities of my spirit with a rare intelligence, and I truly do not understand why you should make so many difficulties 
for this matter under consideration here.” 


“Perhaps it is because I am unable to have the same absolute confidence in you that you have in me.” 
“What do you fear?” 
“The first infidelity that I commit is /ega/ly a crime against you. You can divorce me, and take my children from me.” 


“Although you have not a single reason for supposing me capable of such infamy, I am content that you think it. I will give you guarantees in that regard. The best 
and simplest would be for me to sign a declaration saying that anything you do I knew about and approved in advance, and consequently I have not the right to reproach 
you or bring action against you. Furthermore, I will give you some blank sheets with my signature on them, so anytime in the future you can fill them in as you see fit. Thus 
I will be entirely in your hands, and you will no longer have cause to distrust me.” 


We were speaking in lowered tones, so as not to wake the sleeping child who smiled in the midst of sweet dreams. Leopold went into his room and soon brought 
back the “declaration” and the signed blank sheets. He seemed elated—as if the realization of his desires was imminent. 


It was midnight; after some persuasion he went to bed. I was happy to be alone. Feeling drained, empty, and more despairing than ever, I went to the window and 
looked outside. The little town slept under its blanket of snow, as placidly as in a fairy tale. Standing, I waited for the night to pass; but Time himself seemed to sleep, and I 
thought daylight would never come. 


The papers were on the table—the “declaration” and the blank sheets with his name at the bottom—and today, as I write these lines almost seventeen years later, I 
have them again in front of me, old and yellowed, with a faded name—and nothing else. 


I turned away from all these shadows toward the source of my strength in the heaviest hours—my child. I brushed my lips over his little hand which lay tender and 
warm on the blanket—gently, so as not to disturb his dream... 


il 
il 
il 


The night had passed without an attack of coughing, the danger seemed to have vanished and in a few days the child had completely recovered. From that day, an 
improvement was also seen in my husband’s state. First his fear for the sick child, then his joy at seeing his idol saved, had jolted him, and he forgot about himself. Then a 
few beautiful sunny days, harbingers of spring, permitted the two convalescents to go outside in the sun around noon. This daily hour in the open air worked miracles; his 
sore throat dimmished perceptibly and my husband’s spirit, so long tormented and tortured, regained confidence and hope. The coming of an early, beautiful spring caused 
the terrors of the winter to vanish like shadows. 


Dr Schmit had declared many times that the climate of Bruck was too harsh for my husband and that he would do well not to stay there. Although I was not of the 
same opinion, and the thought of leaving this charming town made me most melancholy, I dared say nothing, and soon it was decided that we should return to Graz—as 
soon as we had the necessary funds. 


il 
il 
il 


The necessary funds! And once the moving expenses were paid, what would we do? It was with unspoken dismay that I considered what our financial situation 
would be in the near future. All winter, Leopold had written nothing—that is to say, nothing salable. We had been living on fees paid late. In the summer we were going to 
suffer the disastrous consequences of an unproductive winter. I did not like to discourage my husband, so I kept my worries to myself. Thus passed the month of May. 


Doomed to endure long and dreary years in the city, I wanted to fully enjoy the remainder of my stay at Bruck. Leopold agreed to stay alone in the morning, while 
he wrote; during that time I took my children to some sheltered spot, almost always on the edge of the forest. There the delightful hours slipped away. The children, so 
fresh and so beautiful—Lina too had become a charming child—stretched their arms out toward the birds, as if to pluck them from the sky. From the forest came the 
cuckoo’s song, but I did not count his calls: I did not want to question fate, since here I forgot all my worries, griefs, and sufferings. Her I was simply happy—nothing but 


happy. 


In the afternoon the same game recommenced, but Leopold came with us, and the maid as well, and we walked further into the mountain, since he wanted to keep 
moving. And if their little legs got tired, we took turns carrying the children, or else rested until they began to again run about. My husband too seemed happy. I saw him 
playing with the children—himself the greatest child of all—and chasing after butterflies with them; then, breathless but radiant, returning to embrace and kiss me with a 
“Oh, my dear, good wife!” Then I would ask myself, “Why can’t this simple but real happiness suffice for him?” Yet to reproach him would have been as unjust as to 
reproach a cripple for his infirmity. All the hideous, insane experiences I had endured that winter were set aside, replaced by a profound pity for the wretch, and out of that 
pity was born a love which now had strong roots in my heart. And how could it be otherwise—after having seen him tortured by atrocious psychic suffering which called 
forth pity—and which no human being could see and remain insensible to? 


From that time on I resolved that when the inevitable end came, I would be prepared—firm and resolute so as not to deviate from the proper path. 


In June of 1877, we left for Graz. 


Chapter Six 


We rented an apartment in the country consisting of two rooms and a study, on the Rosenberg. As this was temporary, we brought with us only the most essential 
furniture. Close to the house was a beautiful garden and a forest so magnificent that the children were in the open air all day long. Leopold and I would join them as soon 
as his work was finished. 


This happiest of sojourns was troubled by the most acute fmancial worries—after a winter without work, there were no payments forthcoming. Despite all of 
Leopold’s efforts to produce more, our situation did not improve. 


From Paris and Geneva arrived some payments for translations, but they did not go far. We reduced our expenses to the bare necessities. We no longer dared go 
out (for fear we might find ourselves forced to spend some money), and my husband ceased writing letters, in order to save the expense of postage. In spite of all our 
efforts, we were obliged to pawn everything of value we had, and to sell part of our furniture, without that profiting us much. I no longer knew where to turn, and saw with 
terror the day approaching when I would no longer be able to buy bread for my children. 


In this frame of mind, I suggested that Leopold apply for a loan from the Schiller Foundation—a loan which could surely be repaid, thanks to a novel which had been 
accepted by Uber Land und Meer. Publication and payment were scheduled some months in the future. 


My husband hesitated a long time before deciding on a course so painful for him, but driven by necessity, he applied—and was turned down. “I would have been 
saved this humiliation, had I not listened to you,” he said angrily, and I regretted having given him that advice. 


Troubles and cares always come ina flock. When it was necessary to skimp on the meals, Hunger set his elbows on the table. And it is when you see him reflected 
in the eyes of children that his presence grabs you most violently. 


At the end of one of our meager meals, after which the children still asked for bread, I asked myself, if I could not dismiss the maid so as to have one less mouth to 
feed. However, this girl had served us for some years, already; she was faithful and honest and one could entrust the children to her without fear. Besides, I did not see 
how I could manage without a maid, since I could not leave my husband alone for an instant, and three little children needed to be watched. I was thus debating with 
myself when Leopold entered, a letter in his hand. He had that agitated air I knew only too well, behind which he sought to conceal embarrassment when he had something 
to say which was not precisely of a nature to please me. “Here’s a new folly!” he cried. “Kapf writes that he has given up his job, and that the day after the date on his 
letter he leaves for Graz.” 


For some time a young Berlin bookstore clerk named Otto Kapf had sent my husband very flattering letters—and flattery would get one anywhere with him. The 
flatteries were followed by plaintive confidences: the young man did not feel his proper place was in a shop—he had higher aims. In sum, he begged Leopold to take him 
on as secretary, and Leopold, to sooth him, had given him hope that he would hire him later. This was allI knew. Terrified, I stared at him: “Is there no way to stop him?” 


"When he is already en route?" 


I fell silent. It was a typical tactic of my husband to hide intentions he knew were against my wishes, but that he wished to accomplish anyway, so that finding 
before me the fait accompli, I could do nothing about it. This is what had happened here. I remained silent, seeking soley to overcome the rage that had seized me. 


“What are you going to do?” he asked. 
“What you should have done yourself: tell him exactly as things stand, so that he will go back.” 
“You forget that I have given him hope for the future.” 


“You acted without thinking, but that does not give him the right to realize his hopes by force. He has committed an indiscretion and it is necessary that he suffer the 
consequences—not us.” 


“Nevertheless, we cannot just dismiss the poor man.” 


“Why not—since no one asked him to come?” I felt rage snarling inside of me, and was content seeing Leopold at this impasse. “If you do not want to dismiss him, 
keep him. What salary did you promise him?” 


“Please! I wrote him that for the moment there is no question of any salary, my long illness having put me mn a difficult situation. He understood perfectly, and asked 
only to live with us. You see that this man is above all modest." 


“Do you need him so much?” 

“Oh! For the moment I don’t need him at all.” 

“Then it would truly be better to dismiss him ‘for the moment’ back to Berlin. What did the trip cost him?” 
“Nothing; J bought a ticket for him.” 

“So much the better, then! He can go back there at once!” 


“No, it cannot be done; I would look ridiculous. I have a proposition: let him stay here a few days; he will see for himself what our situation is. Then it will be easier 
for me to talk to him; to propose that he find another job which would allow him to wait until I am solvent. Does that suit you?” 


I consented, because not to consent would have gained me nothing. Besides, I wanted to avoid any grounds for a "scene” or a quarrel, so as not to spoil his 
enthusiasm for work. 


The next day the “secretary” appeared. Whatever material sentiments I had against him were joined by others of a more personal nature. He was repulsively ugly, 
and just as repulsive was his manner. I was unable to bear his Berlin accent—short, sharp and choppy. His thick bloated lips surmounted by a flat nose; his tiny eyes, 
squinting with myopia and hidden behind thick spectacles, behind which one could only glimpse (when one cared to) two sparkling pmpoits darting all over you; and on top 
of all that a low forehead—all this made up a face that one looked at only with great reluctance. From the point of view of work he was worthless, since his handwriting 
was impossible for a reasonable being to read. He would sit for hours and entire days without saying a word, when he was not promenading outdoors. My husband himself, 


always ready to find every possible virtue in anyone who admired him, declared that this “secretary” was the dullest, most boring person in the world. 


It was no longer a question of him finding another job; he remained in our house without being of any use whatsoever—idle and in the way. And although seeing 
clearly what a bitter struggle our existence was, he would have stayed with us till death had I not later, in a moment of desperation, found the courage to liberate us from 
this burden by an act of force similar to that with which he had imposed himself on us. 


Despite our financial difficulties, Leopold was in good health, happy and working hard. I wondered at this, since I myself was discouraged by our situation and had to 
watch myself constantly so as not to let him realize this. Besides, I was grieved to see him having to write so much and so rapidly in order to earn money at any price— 
such work could not have lasting value, and indeed it was worth nothing. 


I often felt touched by his lack of need for luxuries; he did not drink or smoke, and dressed with an almost exaggerated simplicity. When there was money in the 
house and he expressed a desire, I did not have the courage to say “No,” besides, his desires were usually very moderate. Most often it was a matter of an excursion or a 
treat for the children; and once or twice a year, of a kazabaika for me. He never had a penny in his pocket; all his earnings were given to me to disburse as I saw fit. 
When I say “alf’ I mean whatever remained after he had paid off old debts—and often that was very little. Those old debts were an abyss which swallowed up a least half 
of his earnings. What these debts were that demanded so much money, I never knew. His brother Charles took care of these; the money was sent to him and he paid 
them. 


His preferred distraction was: bringing up our “usual” topic of conversation, over and over again. Little by little I had come to accept this game as a sort of 
prerequisite of my existence. My greatest concern was to prevent anything which might compromise his honor. I could not necessarily avoid compromising myse/f, but that 
was the lesser evil, so I chose it. 


From the first moment of our stay on the Rosenberg, Leopold had put an advertisement in the Tagespost stating that “a young and pretty woman sought to make the 
acquaintance of a vigorous man.” 


A Count Attems (I never knew which one; there were so many in Graz) responded. I had to make an appomtment with him in the forest close to our farm, as my 
husband wanted to watch while hidden in the woods, “to experience the tortures of jealousy.” I found the Count at the agreed-upon location. 


He had not seen me approach, absorbed as he was in the effort to fix on his eye a monocle which obstinately refused to stay. At last he succeeded; then he raised 
his eyes and saw me, and the shock immediately made the monocle fall again. He did not know what to do—whether to salute me, or attempt to subdue the recalcitrant 
eyeglass. 


“Leave it—you are much more handsome without it,” I said. 


He was little, and with his pale face and plodding speech hardly had a “vigorous” air. I dearly wanted to send him back to where he came from, but thought of my 
husband spying on us, and did not wish to curtail too quickly the pleasures of “the tortures of jealously.” 


While we were walking in the forest, my Count stumbled on a tree root, sprawling out full-length. He did not hurt himself, but his trousers had ripped and his 
monocle had broken in two. With this final flourish he took his leave—not before I had promised to write him when and where we should meet again. 


At once, my husband came out to meet me. The tortures of jealousy he had tasted did not seem to have done him great harm, because he seemed thrilled as he 
declared, “Ah, what a charming woman you are! You never cease revealing new sides of your self; that is what ravishes me. You were exquisite in the way you mocked 
him so gaily.” 


“Then you heard what we said?” 

“Word for word!” 

“Well now, what would you say if I gave you Count Imbecile for lord and master? That would be a refinement of cruelty, of which you never dreamed." 
He laughed, “You have no right; this would be contrary to our contract.” 

“What contract? You surely cannot wish to force my preferences.” 


“Seeing that you believe you are making me a sacrifice, I must arrange it to suit myself. Consequently it is only proper to deliver me up to a man who is handsome 
and witty.” 


“Fine. But there exists another contract—written—in which you gave me the right to do with you as I will. At least agree you were imprudent when you signed 
that contract.” 


“If it were a matter of any other woman, yes; with you, no. You are too intelligent and too honest to do something which might compromise my honor or our 
happiness.” 


“Would you like to tear up the contract?” 


“No! Even if you should abuse it in the worst fashion, you must keep it. The feeling that I find myself entirely in your hands, that you can do with me what you 
please, that I am afraid and tremble before you—all that gives me the greatest joy.” 


il 
il 
il 


Summer ended and autumn came. The nights were already cold and in the morning everything was covered in frost, when we finally had enough money to pay our 


debts to the local merchants, and to go live in the city. 


We had rented the third story of a house in the Normalschulgasse. The apartment consisted of two large and two small rooms; it would have been sufficient—even 
comfortable—if we had not had Kapf on our hands. The layout of the rooms obliged me to give him one of the large ones, which at the same time had to serve as the 
dining room. 


We had be forced to sell our dining room furniture, and now we had to furnish my room (the second largest one) to be able to receive visitors. In order to enter my 
room it was necessary to pass through the dining room, but since Kapf slept there, this path was barred morning and evening. When I wanted to leave, I had to go through 
the rooms of my husband and children. 


This was a tolerable inconvenience. On the other hand, a ding room which served as a bedroom could only be unsanitary and unappetizing. Day after day I had to 
summon all my patience to put up with this. Besides, the presence of our lodger forced the children to sleep all together with the maid in a little room in the back, without 
light or air. 


il 
il 
il 


Early in November my husband received the following letter: 


Have you still anything in you of the ‘New Plato’? What can your heart offer? Love for love? If your desire was not a lie, you have now found what you seek. I 
am, because I must be, Your Anatole 


It was postmarked from Ischl, but gave a post office box in a another locality—Salzburg, if I am not mistaken. This letter, which put Leopold in a state of excitement 
and terrible curiosity, alluded to one of the stories in Heritage of Cain, “The Love of Plato.” The writing was that of a person of distinction. Who could it be? A man? It 
was impossible to tell. In any case, here was an interesting adventure which one could not neglect. 


Trembling with emotion, Leopold responded: 


Anatole! 
Your lines have stirred my soul as the tempest stirs the ocean; its waves shoot up to the stars—and why—since a star has come down to it. 


We have, in Galicia, a marvelous legend. Every star that falls becomes, as soon as it touches ground, a human being of a strange, hypnotic beauty, whose 
angelic face is framed by the fiery golden tresses of a demon. This being, man or woman, whom no mortal can resist, is a demon who kills those who love it by 
sucking out their soul with a kiss. Anatole, you are one of these fallen stars in one human soul! What has given you this power over me? Angel or demon, I 
belong to you, if you want me. 


You ask me what I still have in me of the ‘New Plato.’ 


All, Anatole, all and even more that I was not able to describe in the story ‘New Plato.’ Because there is a love, there are sensations, dreams, divine suggestions 
of the soul, that no pen can render. 


Your question proves to me that you doubt me: Iam so often judged badly! And that only because, in many of my works, I have depicted the vileness and the 
disgusting aspects of life, and there are only a few beings who understand that these are the suffering and despair of an idealistic soul, caused by the moral 
ugliness of men, which have inspired in me words so bitter, scenes so dark. The idealistic natures I depict are based upon myself, especially in the ‘New Plato.’ 


What can my heart offer? Everything of which the soul of a man and a poet is capable: friendship for friendship, love for love. Do I have to reflect when you 
tell me that I have found that which, in the broad light of day and in the mysterious shadows of the night, is the object of my sacred desires, when Anatole 
appears to me in my dreams to tear me from me my rest and my sleep? If you are Anatole, Iam yours, take me! 


With all my soul, Your Leopold. 


My husband waited for the answer ina state of indescribable tension. It came at last, and said: 


Leopold, 


Have you never wept inside? Here I am, dry-eyed, and I feel the tears trickle one by one in my heart. I shudder with fear, and my soul struggles, as if to tear 
itself violently away from the body’s embrace. 


You understand all my being. 


They gave me your letter and since I have read it, I know only one thing, which is that I love you infinitely, as you alone are able to be loved, as Anatole alone 
is able to love. 


Everything of the good, the noble and the ideal in me will belong to you. I want to fan the divine spark in myself, which is in every man, until it has become a 
flame consecrated to you—and if this pure, spiritual, sacred love does not make of me your Anatole, then Iam not Anatole at all. 


I will be your happiness? Ah! If I could give back to you all you have given to me. In these lines I have sent to you there is an entire book, written by my heart, 
and you have read it! Must I not be yours? 


Should I distrust you, when you show yourself to be noble in all the splendor of your heart? Yet I want to be nothing to you other than Anatole. No other 
thought must evoke me in you; no other name. I now know what love is, and in me a joyful voice resounds. You are right: Love is the spiritual abandon that 
one makes to another. One exchanges a soul for a soul.” 


Give me you soul! Iamnot a demon, Leopold. Iam subject to another unknown power over which I have no control. And even if it is true that, up to the 
present, all those from whom I wanted love had to love me, no one else can offer me this gift that I ask from you—and I do not want it from another, since I can 
abandon myself to no one but you. 


It is , Anatole—your Anatole! What a child I was to doubt it—to sin against the mysterious miracle that fulfills itself in us! Now I understand it with a terrifying 
lucidity: we belong to each other for eternity, Leopold. I tremble at this! This is the most sublime thought I've ever had: to be yours for eternity, without cease— 
without end! This, indeed, is the aim of ny life; this is why I have come into the world! To be the object of your inspiration, to bind you indissolubly to me, you 
pure and fiery spirit! That is grand—that is divine! 


Do you perhaps believe that I did not know that you had drawn from yourself, as you wrote me, all that you had created of the ideal! So many admire you, more 
yet blame you, and no one understands you. To what purpose, moreover? What need have you of others—have you not me—myself, am not your all? And I 
would have doubted you! When I hesitated to send you my letter, when I asked what remained to you of faith, love and youth, it was because I could not know if 
you were wearied by the struggle against the ordinary, if—fearing a new delusion—you were going to remain silent. But you wrote, and now I would like 
unceasingly to repeat to you: All my being is full of you! That must weary you, and yet no other thought comes to me. 


Each sensation, each breath is for you. I am insensitive to everything outside of you. If this state is as infinite as the passion that created it, then Iam 
vanquished! 


To live or to die—what does it matter? 
Always close to you in dreams, 


Your Anatole 


It was eccentric, but it had some spirit in it—that which gives “color” to literature. Such experience, so out of the ordinary, was precisely what Leopold needed. 
When a beautiful work of art is inspired by abnormality or falsehood, is it any less beautiful? That is why I firmly decided to support Leopold in this adventure—as much as 
I would be allowed to. 


It was interesting to observe Leopold. When he wrote these letters he was convinced he really was the ideal man he passed himself off as. And even himself, he 
found his style bathed in pathos. But once the letters were sent, he set aside his idealism and considered the thing from a more practical viewpoint. Although Anatole’s 
exaltation seemed truly sincere, my husband knew very well that his was not, and that even if he did not admit it to himself, he was fabricating it on all points. Furthermore, 
“The Love of Plato” did not reflect the author’s sexual proclivities. The one who wrote under the name of Anatole must have known very little of the “real’ Sacher- 
Masoch to have thought anything else. 


Leopold hoped firmly that the letter involved a woman, but fearing a conflict with me he pretended to believe and hope to the contrary. In either case, the spiritual 
liaison before him was on his part only a /ie—one of those les to which he clung with all his strength, and which he would never recognize as such even when they were 
exposed in the light of truth, because his faith in himself and in his moral worth depended on these lies—and, without that faith, he would not have been able to live. 


Anatole, exalted and blind like a child or a young girl in love, and surrendermg his soul, was causing me a lot of sorrow, because I could see the day of 
disillusionment dawning. Anatole seemed to know nothing of Sacher-Masoch, the man. He did not suspect the conditions under which Leopold lived—that he was married. 
A Plato married?! Anatole had certainly never thought of that. 


The correspondence continued. Since the letters never came from the same locality, and the responses were always addressed differently, it all required a great deal 
of time. The letters came from Salzburg, Vienna, Brussels, Paris, or London. It was clear that Anatole was taking great care to hide his identity. 


But Leopold wanted with all his might to establish personal relations, or failing that, to know the identity of his correspondent. He wrote: 


He thought there lived a soul 
In secret sympathy with his 
And grievously inspired him 
But they knew each other not. 


Anatole! You can write my whole life in these beautiful verses by Pushkin. Ah! I was so isolated, and yet never alone in my isolation! Now and then a divine 
sweet breath inflamed me, like the single buoyant flight of a soul, my eternal friend. I glimpsed, I groped, I aspired toward her, but always she evaded me. Now 
I have found her; it is you, my beloved Anatole! I feel it. I again quote Pushkin, ‘I am born for you alone.’ Is that not how you feel—you who still shroud 
yourself in mystery? You who still think to leave me in ignorance of you corporeal being? How must I understand that? 


You are my happiness, you are the star toward which I raise my eyes, shaken by a divine trembling, but who will soon descend to me, a god in a handsome 
human body, because you are handsome, Anatole, I know it—perhaps not what men call handsome, but of that ideal beauty by which the soul alone is able to 
transfigure the human face. You are as handsome as the fairy-tale, as the music of the spheres, as the veiled image of Sais. 


Your Leopold 


This irritated Anatole. What good were personal relations when it was a matter of spiritual love? He sought to escape; but he counted without Leopold’s eloquence. 
This pushed him to the wall, and at last, not without having hesitated a long time and, as it were, with a cry of despair, Anatole consented to a rendezvous, but on condition 


that Leopold stringently follow, point by point, the instructions given him. It was clear that the stranger had everything to fear from an indiscretion—and that he did fear 
one. 


Leopold accepted the conditions, of course. It was decided the rendezvous would take place in Bruck. The choice of locality, where we had formerly lived for so 
long and recently left; where Sacher-Masoch was known to all and where a chance could without his being responsible, unveil to him the identity of his correspondent, 
confirmed my opinion that Anatole knew nothing of our life. 


il 
il 
il 


On a freezing cold day in December my husband left. He had been instructed to take a certain train and proceed to Hotel Bernauer. In an entirely darkened room 
with the curtains carefully drawn, he had to wait blindfolded until he heard three knocks on he door at midnight. At the third knock only he had to shout “Enter!” but 
without stirring from his place. Such precautions could only be understood on the part of a woman; on the part of a man, they would have seemed ridiculous. My husband 
then took tender leave of me—firmly persuaded that he was going to spend the night with a pretty woman. 


My sleep that night was marvelously calm. I did not believe I had the right to spoil for my husband an adventure that was so precious and so interesting because of 
my down-to-earth attitude. Once I had made up my mind, I didn’t have the strength to think about it any further. Leopold, except in that which concerned the sex of his 
new acquaintance, had shown himself very loyal toward me—a very mitigating circumstance for what was at that moment happening at Bruck. The next day he returned 
—unnerved and in the same state of uncertainty concerning Anatole’s identity as when he had left. Here is what he recounted to me. As soon as he had arrived in Bruck, 
he went directly to the Hotel Bernauer, had supper and then was given a room where he waited. Soon a letter from Anatole was delivered: three closely-written pages—a 
cry of anguish provoked by the step he was on the point of taking, expressing both trembling joy at the thought of the encounter, and terror as to its consequences. 


If there had remained in Leopold the least doubt as to the sex of the person he awaited, that letter had dissipated it. Only a woman, and a woman of high rank that 
the least indiscretion could put in a terrible position, could write thus. The letter was so suppliant, so desperate in that it seemed to imply a danger so great and so serious, 
that Leopold, seized by pity and also by fear at the responsibility he was taking on himself, thought for a moment he would leave—he regretted not to be able to inform 
Anatole of his intent—Anatole, whose name he had been forbidden to say aloud. Now, all he could do was await the turn of events. 


This feeling faded during the long hours of waiting. The desire awakened by the beautiful stranger overcame the pity, and when midnight approached and he drew 
the curtains, blindfolded his eyes and—nerves strained—let the last minutes slip by, it was with the firm resolution to know and no longer resist the happiness that fate had 
place at his door. 


When the last stoke of midnight had sounded, Leopold hear heavy steps mount the stairs and approach his room. Convinced that a hotel maid was coming to bring 
him a new letter—this time contrary to his desires—he was already on the point of removing the blindfold when he heard three light, discreet knocks, as has been agreed 
upon. He cried “Enter!”, heard the door open, and then the same heavy steps resounded in the room. 


A man, after all! 


As my husband sought to overcome his disappomtment, a voice that was marvelously melodious but trembling with profound emotion said, “Leopold, where are you? 
Guide me, I see nothing.” 


My husband took the hand that was held out to him, and guided the stranger to the sofa, where they both sat. 
“Admit,” continued the voice, “that you were waiting for a woman.” 


The distress aroused in Leopold’s mind by the unhoped-for appearance of a man was quickly calmed: he had perfectly foreseen the possibility of the coming of a 
man, and had a plan ready: if it was a woman, she was the Venus in Furs; if a man, he was the Greek. And although truly devastated that it was not The Woman who had 
occupied his fantasies for some time, in the final account he was completely happy to have found the much-desired Greek. He responded to Anatole, “Your last letter had 
made me fear this; you really surround yourself with mystery!” 


“Fear? You are not disappomted, then?” 


The two men stayed together until four in the morning. Anatole only spoke of love that was spiritual, immaterial, saying that he had never touched a woman; that he 
was “pure in body and soul.” But he was no longer an adolescent, he was a man—still young, it is true, but nevertheless a man, larger and stronger than Leopold. And he 
had never touched a woman! What was he trying to say? 


My husband possessed a dangerous eloquence, and he who found himself caught unawares by it was lost. That is what happened to Anatole. Moreover, he was 
deeply moved, and remained so for the remainder of the encounter. 


Leopold easily charmed him, pushing him step by step to where he wanted him. He told him that he was married, that he had a charming wife and a child who was 
as beautiful as an angel, and that it was a delicious thing to still be in love with one’s wife after five years of marriage. Whereupon the other was moved to say, almost 
humbly, “Oh! I thank you; you have eased me of a great fear.” 


“Are you handsome?” asked Leopold. 

“T do not know.” 

“Do you pass for handsome?” 

“Tam a man. Who would tell me?” 

“Yourself. You are handsome, I feel it. He who has a voice such as yours must be handsome.” 
“But perhaps I might not please you even if I were?” 


“You! You are my master, my king! But if you fear you are not handsome, show yourself first to Wanda, my wife; she knows my taste. If she tells me that I can 
see you it must be true.” 


Thus one pushed, the other retreated. The hour of parting arrived. “Adieu!” they both said at the same time. At that moment my husband felt a burning kiss on his 
hand. In this way they separated. Leopold took the first tram for Graz. 


The correspondence resumed. I was drawn into the affair; Leopold sending him our photographs and asking him for his. But he always put off the sending till later. 
A correspondence which required so many evasions becomes tiring. Excursions such as these into the infinite empire of the fantastic are good for the rich and idle, but 
when it is necessary to wrestle with the exigencies of life, then reality—painful and brutat—quickly brings one back to the worries and work of the world. The interest that 
my husband himself brought to the affair eventually dulled. He felt these continual protestations of love accompanied by proofs of distrust were mortifying for us. It is true 
that this distrust with regard to Sacher-Masoch was very understandable, although he had showed himself to be absolutely discreet with regard to the whole affair. But this 
could not continue indefinitely; we went around endlessly in circles. My own head started to spin as well. I thus wrote Anatole an explicit letter. The desired decision 
arrived: it was a letter of farewell—a farewell that covered many sad and painful pages. 


Leopold, 


I have renounced the peace of my soul, the calm happiness of friendship, the joyfulness of life and the world, for the hope of reposing in your heart. And what 
was the result? An ardor, a suffering that consumes me and the torment of my own desires made even worse by your insensitive reproaches. 


After a long struggle, I have decided on the most painful action, the only action of my life. An atrocious fear seizes me when I ask myself how will you take this 
letter. 


I have read Wanda’s letter and every sentence was a torch for me: ‘If Iam to believe in the truth of your love, then act as a man.’ Two entire days I have 
wrestled with my egoism; I have conquered. This is the last time that I speak to you, that I call you Leopold, my beloved, my only good, by most sacred blessing, 
because Anatole says to you; Adieu! 


I have stopped all connection with the post office, I will no longer receive letters after you have read this; you will write in vain. And now let me explain how I 
have come to this decision. 


Your desire to have me close to you is unrealizable. You would be ceaselessly tormented and, so as not to cause me pain, you would suffer in silence. You suffer 
on account of me and it may be that I do not merit it. Perhaps also it would happen as Wanda says: you would perhaps end up tearing yourself from me, and we 
would lose one another. But by thus putting an end to it myself, the certitude, the absolute conviction stays with me that you will love me always, as I will love 
you. Yes, Leopold, as I will love you! Because I am yours, forever. And our short happiness? Take it for a beautiful dream, a celestial dream, a sublime promise 
of eternal felicity. 


In this world of the flesh, there is no spiritual love: you yourself cannot support it; I cannot either, perhaps. 


I want to be a man; I will fulfill my task, my duties, and this life will pass. Who is it who would then stop me from tasting all happiness at your side? Do not take 
me for some exalted eccentric—I am not one—but would it be possible for me to leave you if I did not have a ray of hope, if I did not see into eternity? 


I still want to tell you these things, so that you entirely understand me. This is for the last time! But all belongs to you: my thoughts my sentiments, the sweet 
words of love that henceforth will remain in my heart—treasure that no hand other than yours can touch. I think I have strength and courage, but I am too full 
of tenderness—too much for a man, and for so great a sacrifice. 


You cannot, you must not forget me, Leopold—not forget that you are mine, entirely. But I implore you not to let yourself be dominated by the suffering that this 
separation will cause you, not to let it darken your great, splendid heart, so that my long struggle, so painful, will not have been in vain. Think, believe that 
Wanda’s prophecy has been realized, and that fatigued, wearied by the corporeal remoteness in our spiritual relationship, you have turned yourself from me. 


I wanted to keep you for myself, and it is for this that I have now renounced you. 


And now may God bless you! Be happy! You have Wanda, your children, you can be. II amalone. And yet I have the painful joy of having found you, of 
possessing you, and the hope of reveling freely one day in you love. 


And if it happens sometime that you feel happy and that a gentle melancholy and sacred desires shiver in you, think that close to you, loving you eternally is 
your 


Anatole 


Some months passed, then we received the following letter: 


Leopold, 


It has happened as it always happens. I know that I do not want to leave you—am unable to leave you. That stupid library has sent me a book of yours; it 
reached me in the middle of my struggle between renunciation, love and despair. 


It has happened as it always happens. I am yours, you are mine; and you shall have me at your side, but not yet. Have patience for a few months more, and I 
will come to you—forever. I can sacrifice all, endure all for you. Do you love me still? Do you still think of your 


Anatole? 


A thousand kisses to Wanda. 


And the old game resumed, with the same hesitations, the same doubts. A game of lies, too: mistrust on one side, duplicity on the other. My husband, who saw only 
the Greek, was in a continual state of tension and excitement. Now that I knew where this story would lead, I regretted having interfered; the rupture had pleased me and I 
regretted seeing the affair resume, since I feared to see it end in an ugly manner. 


In the month of May, on the eve of an extraordinary performance (I no longer recall what it was) which was to take place at the Thalia Theatre, we received a note 
from Anatole telling us that he was going to the theater and that he would like to see us there. 


We didn’t even know he was in Graz. Leopold was deeply affected. Sacha was to accompany us and Anatole would see our beautiful child. The open boxes of the 
Thalia theater easily permitted one to be seen; Anatole, whom we did not know, had the advantage of being able to recognize us from our portraits. As for us, we should 
not hope to recognize in a packed house someone whom we had never seen. 


Anatole had once written that he resembled a young Lord Byron, and Leopold thought to see a man of that type hidden behind a column, at the entrance of the 
theater; but he did not want to throw him an indiscreet look, and voluntarily let himself be carried away by the crowd. 


It is a strange sensation: to remain for long hours knowing that two glittermg eyes, which one does not see, are unwaveringly fixed on you, scrutinizing every line of 
you face with fiery ardor. This scrutiny was not a generous stroke on the part of our Anatole. But men who always float in the clouds are probably more aware of divine 
grandeur than of human. What joy I felt when the play ended, and with it the exhibition of ourselves! 


The next day brought another letter from Anatole, who requested our presence at the Elephant Hotel. We had to wait in the dmmng room for a word from him, 
because this time he wanted to speak to us. So we sat in the dining room of the hotel, and soon a servant came to request that Leopold follow him to “Monsieur” who 
awaited him. 


He did not stay long and told me, upon returning, that Anatole had begged me to come to his house and that a servant was waiting to take me there. I went, firmly 
decided to put an end to this game. 


The servant who was not a waiter and who possessed much “style,” had me ascend a staircase and cross many corridors, leading me to an elegant and brilliantly lit 
living room, and from there to another, completely dark. The servant left and I remained alone in the dark. 


“Oh! I beg you, Wanda, come here,” said a gentle, tender voice in the darkness. 
“Ts that you, Anatole?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is necessary that you come find me, since I can see nothing.” 


An instant of silence. Then some slow, hesitating steps in my direction; a hand sought mine and I was conducted to a sofa. I was dumbstruck with surprise! The 
person who had approached me and was now seated at my side was certainly not the Anatole with whom Leopold had talked in Bruck; he was tiny, and (as I could 
discern in spite of the darkness) deformed; his voice had that almost childish tone—it was not deep and full as had been that of the Anatole who had charmed my 
husband. Who, then was this? I spoke to him, but the poor thing was so affected he could hardly answer. Shortly I left him, full of pity. When I told Leopold how I had 
found my Anatole, he no longer understood anything. The one with whom he had spoken was the same as had been at Bruck—the same large strong man, the same deep, 
beautiful voice. 


Full of resentment, I wrote to Anatole as soon as I returned home. I let his believe we had not noticed the substitution, saying that I now knew the true reason 
behind his refusal to show himself to us, which sprang from his outside appearance, and that I was sad he did not realize how such distrust must wound us. I sent the letter 
the same evening. 


The next day we were in the dining room after lunch, someone rang and the maid brought me a letter, telling me at the same time that Monsieur awaited the 
response. The note came from Anatole—no, from the unfortunate with whom I had talked at the Elephant Hotel, and he begged me to received him alone. 


As my husband, the children and Kapf were all in the dining room, I had to have the stranger come in through the kitchen, the children’s room and Leopold’s study 
to my bedroom, which (as I have already said) served also as a living room. The moment I entered it, a small deformed young man with reddish blond hair and one of those 
gentle faces—pale and sad—that one so often seen in the infirm, entered by the other door. 


A painful, indescribable emotion made him tremble; his serious, soulful eyes looked at me, so suppliant and fearful that, seized by sympathy, I hurried toward him, 
took his two hands in mine and addressed him affectionately. Then he fell on his knees before me, hiding his face in my knees while sobs, violent but suppressed, shook his 
poor deformed body. 


I laid my hands on his head to calm him; I no longer knew what I said to him, but my words did indeed come from the bottom of my heart, since in his boundless 
suffermg he inspired in me a profound pity. When he raised toward me a face bathed mn tears, it was with a happy and grateful smile. 


“You pardon me, Wanda, for this deception and mistrust toward you?” he asked in a low voice, still trembling with emotion. 
“T have nothing to pardon you for—none of us were sincere.” 


“And I no more than you. None of us were sincere, and this has turned on us. We are not created for heaven; we adhere too much to the earth, which we cannot 
leave before we have returned to her what she has lent us. Then alone will the time come to love as Anatole dreamed of loving.” Sadly he let his head fall. 


For an instant we were both silent. Then he took my hand, kissed it, and said, “Thank you, Wanda, for having allowed me to take leave of you. At this moment I am 
the happiest man in the world, and at the same time the unhappiest: my heart is full of joy to have found you, and it bleeds to have to leave you. But this minute has been so 
fruitful for me that its fruitfulness will suffice all the rest of my life. I depart this evening, by the 11 o’clock train. Will you do me the favor of coming this evening to the 
National Theater with Leopold, so that I may see you until the last instant, and breathe the same air as you? And when the show is finished, I will wait for you in my 
carriage, in the shadow of the cathedral, in the hope that you will not refuse me the favor of a last handshake and a kiss of farewell.” He departed as he had arrived. 


That evening we went to the theater, and after the show we found the carriage in the shadow of the cathedral. As we approached, a face half-concealed by a black 
velvet mask appeared at the lowered window. Two arms stretched out toward Leopold, drew him close, and the two men embraced. Then the same arms seized my 
hands, on which I felt his burning lips press. Then the masked man fell back heavily on his seat, the window closed again and the carriage departed. 


Not a word had been spoken during this whole scene. Silent, we stood there following the mystery with our eyes while he disappeared into the gloomy night. Who 
was he? Anatole, or the cripple? We knew not. 


il 
il 
il 


We received a new letter of farewell which ended with a complaint: we had not known how to love with the spirit; thus we had broken the spell, etc. In this letter all 
was obscure, incomprehensible—perhaps intentionally so, although the writer pretended to express himself clearly and frankly. 


We did not respond anymore. Some months later, from an unknown source, we received a bulky manuscript in which our whole adventure was presented in the 
form of a novel. It contained Anatole’s letters and our own, and many true things sided by side with many inaccuracies. 


This had without a doubt been inspired by the same distrust which had always guided Anatole, and by the intention to mislead us and put us on a false scent, in case 
we might have made inquiries. But if that was truly the idea that Anatole had had, then the matter had not been very well conceived. 


Here’s how things were presented: Two friends, one handsome, rich and distinguished, the other deformed and poor, had read the stories of Sacher-Masoch, “The 
Love of Plato” and “The Esthetic of Ugliness.” Anatole, the one who is handsome and distinguished, says of himself: 


He was pure—a sanctuary of rare and marvelous grandeur; he was handsome: when he smiled, tears of ecstasy came to the eyes of those who beheld him, and 
those who saw his eyes saw heaven; no one could resist him, and when he wanted to be loved, he was. 


And later: 


Not a woman had kissed him, outside of his mother. They had adored him and he had stayed cold; he hated servitude of the senses and wanted to love only with 
the soul. His life was an unrealizable desire. 


He had been charmed by the “Love of Plato.” “The Esthetic of Ugliness” had ravished the other, the poor and rippled Paul. They wrote in turn to Sacher-Masoch, 
and when he insistently demanded a personal encounter, Paul passed himself off as Anatole, who did not want to be seen at any price. From that came the imposture, 
which ended by destroying the beautiful dream. 


One moonlit night, in the mountains, the two friends spoke about us. Paul implored Anatole to renounce his exaggerated notions of friendship and love and to start a 
simple and cordial friendship which would make us all happy. Anatole responded with words full of impatience and foreboding: 


Charming! I don a red fur, trimmed with ermine, and a white satin trousers, and Leopold will lie at my feet and admire me; I will torment him, while he adores 
me. I will be shown off—covered in velvet and silk and ample furs—seated on a sofa, to the journalists who will come to see him, and they will go away 
thereupon to write spiritual essays. Without a doubt I will fall in love with Wanda and she with me; we will enact the most light-hearted comedies and the idiotic 
world, which will only believe what is ignoble, will say of me: He is the lover of the husband and the wife—what a great life that could be! But I will have to 
begin by shattering the stainless escutcheon of my father, and by tearing to pieces my family tree... 


In all this where is the calm and clear harmony of spirit, the gentle and profound pleasure in the voluptuous beauty of the other, which alone can procure a 
true and eternal happiness? 


We did not try to find out who Anatole was—we did not even think of it. Leopold, who could no longer see the Greek in him, had lost all interest. And besides, our 
life was to eventful, perhaps too full of domestic happiness, altogether too eventful to leave room for vain curiosity. 


Some years later, chance disclosed to us the identity—almost certain—of Anatole. In 1881, we spent part of the summer at Heubach, close to Passau, where we 
made the acquaintance of Dr Grandauer. He was a doctor, but did not practice; on the contrary, he was manager of the Munich Hoftheater. He was a great connoisseur 
of art as well as a savant, and we passed a number of extremely agreeable hours with this man, who was as spiritual as he was benevolent. 


One day, while talking about art and about the contents of royal chateaux of Bavaria, he began to tell us of the inclnations, in matters of art, of King Ludwig I, and 
of Ludwig’s eccentricities, which he appreciated from the point of view of a doctor; then the relations of the King with Richard Wagner and of their strange 
correspondence; of the aversion which inspired the king to prefer men; of his antipathy toward women; of his search for solitude; of his passionate aspiration—never 
satisfied—for a more ideal life. 


Keenly interested, we listened to Dr Grandauer; it all had such a familiar rng. We looked at each other with one name on our lips: Anatole. When the doctor had 
stopped speaking, I ventured to ask; “And who is the little deformed man—the friend of the king?” 


“Ah! No doubt you refer to Prince Alexander of Orange, the eldest son of the King of Holland. A poor devil, that one.” 
Paul! 


Even later, when I lived in Paris, I became acquainted with men who had known the brother of the Prince of Orange, whose poverty had earned him the nickname 
of “Prince Lemon” in Paris. These men told me that the heir to the throne of Holland had led a completely solitary life, had been only interested in art and literature, and 
had died alone, abandoned and forgotten. 


The one—Paul, was dead in solitude; the other—Anatole, was the exalted royalty led astray by the search for the Ideal, which had led him to the lake at Starnberg. 


“This life is transitory; to live or to die, what does it matter?” 


Chapter Seven 


I had made the acquaintance of an interesting person, the poetess Marguerite Halm. 


Leopold had already spoken of her many times, telling me he had been in correspondence with her and that there had been talk of love, but that this had not quite 
been followed up. I did not feel any great need to know her; nevertheless, since we lived in the same town, Kapf had often been dispatched to her with books, and at 
various times she had begged us to pay her a visit—she said she would already have come herself, but in winter she did not go out. I did not want her to feel we were 
avoiding her. So one day I set out with Leopold for her house. 


Marguerite Halm led a singular life: she did not go out in summer because of the heat, nor in autumn, because it was too brisk, nor in winter, because it was too cold 
—besides, cold air makes one ugly. She received us in her bedroom, a very narrow room in which the bed, under its curtams of white muslin, was the piéce de résistance. 
This plump little woman, in spite of her 44 years, was still fresh and pretty. She wore a dress of black velvet which, in a distant epoch of her existence, must have been a 
court dress, judging by its enormous train—a train which, in that little room, must have felt quite cramped and out of place. Her black locks, which must have been in curl 
papers at least three days a week, undulated gracefully over her shoulders; she had covered them with a bit of cloth taken from an old curtain in the fashion of the Romans 
(which one saw on statues); this was very interesting and stylish. 


We spoke of love, a topic the poetess had mastered wonderfully well. On top of that she had ideas that were capable of revolutionizmg the world, and to whose 
exposition we listened with surprise. She said, among other things: 


“The humanity of today is inverted; a new race must be born, which will be human and divine at the same time, and for that it is necessary that a pure woman unite 
herself with a pure man. It is from me that this new humanity will be born. My dear Sacher, you do not suspect the things—sublime, divne—which will be accomplished in 
this little room where you find yourself at this moment.” 


“Oh!” said Leopold, shaken. 


“For ten years I have prepared myself for this great work by a life of purity and renunciation. Just as Christ went into the desert to purify himself by fasting and 
prayer, I have lived these ten years in chastity and contemplation. I am reborn; as sacredly chaste as the Virgin Mary I await the pure adolescent who will procreate with 
me to produce the first man-god.” 


Astonished, I scrutinized she who was to be the source of the new race, while she also regarded me with her dark and agitated eyes. Suddenly she asked, “Kapf— 
do you think he is pure?” 


“What do you mean?” I asked. She turned from me to my husband. 


“T ask myself sometimes if Kapf is not the Chosen One? He said that he had never had relations with a woman—and judging by his manner, I am tempted to believe 
him. What do you think of him? Do you think he is destined to fulfill a divine mission?” 


“Oh yes!” said my husband. “There is something of that in him.” 
“What leads you to believe it?” 
“My God! It leaps to the eye—that he is not an ordinary man. A woman of genius, such as yourself, will have no difficulty awakening all that sleeps in him.” 


“Yes, perhaps so.” But she remained thoughtful, nonetheless. Then she outlined her plans for what she called “the humanization of the divine spark,” and our 
astonishment did not cease. We did not regret our visit: it had been instructive, and besides, she had made us see Kapf in a new light. 


My husband was right in saying that Kapf was not an ordinary man—that he had ceased to be, some time ago. When the young bookseller had come to us from 
Berlin, he had all the appearance of a reasonable being—but that had quickly changed. He let his locks grow until the undulated over his shoulders like those of the poetess. 
However, since his hair was neither fine nor pliant but tough and bristly, it stuck out all over his head, giving him an appearance as ridiculous as it was grotesque. 


He now affected cravats of soft, delicate colors; waistcoats that were cut too low; and he always had a flower in his button hole. In summer, a fan and a parasol 
completed his outfit. When, thus decked out with a tiny hat perched on an enormous tuft of hair, he waddled through the streets on his spindly shanks, he was the delight of 
all the urchins, who threw stones at him, and the joy of the passers-by. 


The trouble he had taken to acquire the airs of an aesthete was not explained by the high mission that destmed him as future sire of a new human race. 


il 
il 
il 


It truly seemed our destiny to cross paths with the strangest individuals. I was looking for a Frenchwoman to give me lessons in conversation, and our booksellers 
recommended a Parisienne, Madame Marie, who came three times a week. She was a true French type; petite, lively, gracious, with a tanned face, superb eyes and dark 
hair. She was still young, and dressed herself with that skillful simplicity of which Parisians alone possess the secret. 


We read French novels, then conversed about what we had read. She was relatively uneducated, so her excellent manners were all the more surprismg. She 
seemed bathed in mystery. I asked her what had made her come to Graz, and she said she had been implicated under the Commune, and was in danger of being arrested 
and deported along with other Communards when a German officer, whom she later married, saved her. He was a nobleman whose family was rich and living in Dresden. 
He had left her because he depended entirely on his family, who did not want to hear any talk of his marriage with a Frenchwoman. Then she said that for two years she 
had lived with a young woman who was a salesgirl at the “Lynx” perfumery, that they loved each other deeply and were very happy. There was warmth, almost passion in 
her voice when she told me that. 


I soon noted the same warmth in her voice when she spoke to me of myself, and what had happened with Madame X___ threatened to repeat itself. But 
forewarned this time, I raised certain barriers between us which she had the intelligence to respect. Thanks to this our relations not only contmued, but flourished (for me, 
at any rate) since the little Frenchwoman, smitten and dog violence to her natural vivacity by suppressing her feelings, was very droll. 


Suddenly she missed two lessons. Then she returned, very dejected, and told me that her companion—who had clearly discerned how much she was infatuated with 
me—had tried to kill herself out of jealousy. She didn’t die, but was still very ill, it was probable she would never recover entirely. Madame Marie had only come, she told 
me, to say farewell, since her friend whom she truly loved had been deeply hurt, and she did not want to cause her further sorrow. 


She had an air of pain, and there was such a simplicity, goodness, and sincere devotion in her words that I was deeply moved by their strange love. 


Even before my relations with Madame Marie had come to such a tragic end, we had made two new acquaintances of the same nature. Two girls—one whose 
father was an officer in the Justice Department and the other an officer in the army—were then, thanks to the tender friendship which united them, the subject of 
conversation for all. We had heard talk of them while we were still in Bruck, and now we saw them from time to time in the street. One day they wrote, asking to make 
our acquaintance. Leopold responded very amiably and they came to a visit. 


Nora, the older of the two, was tall and strong. Her style of dress betrayed her desire to appear as a man, although she had not succeeded very well. Her blond hair, 
though abundant, was cut short, and her beautiful full figure was unmistakably feminine. 


The other, Mignon, was a dream—a creature from a fairy tale. Much smaller than Nora, she was delicately proportioned and full of grace. Above a supple body 
that no corset imprisoned, and above high breasts were a slender throat, a pale face, serene and serious, and beautiful dark eyes, hidden by half-closed eyelids. Carrying an 
atmosphere of calm and reserve with her, she seemed to be gently interrogating life on all its mysteries. 


Nora told us that their parents had wanted to separate them—that they indeed had separated them. But Mignon fell ill, and the parents, fearing the worst, begged 
Nora to come see her friend, who, dying, had asked for her. Nora went—and Mignon was cured. “And it is because of that,” said Nora as she ended her story, “that she 
belongs to me, because she owes me her life.” 


Then Mignon opened wide her beautiful eyes with the profound and serious gaze of a woman in love combined with the gentle smile of a happy child. She looked at 
Nora, who drew her passionately toward her and kissed her. 


But Nora was not true to her love—and that is perhaps what lent a pensive sadness to Mignon’s face. A burlesque drama between her and Marguerite Halm, which 
she recounted to us herself, established her infidelity. She had made the acquaintance of the poetess, who had revealed a few of her ideas on the New Race. The New 
Eve, in a hurry to accomplish the Great Work, had quickly been taken by the fantastic idea that Nora was the adolescent sent by God, with whom she had to accomplish 
the liberatmg deed. I think that mischievous Nora, convincingly playing the role of a man, fed the fire until she felt she was about to get burned, and stopped visiting the 
poor infatuated woman. 


But Nora, who had never before had dealings with a “Chosen One,” did not know how tenaciously they attach themselves to their “Divine Mission.” Since she no 
longer went to Marguerite’s house, Marguerite came to hers. 


One day the servants of Nora’s parents burst into the room announcing that a wedding carriage had stopped in front of the door and that the bride was in the act of 
ascending the stairs outside. She came up—not with out panting a little—in a superb white satin outfit with veil and myrtle, and in her hand was a magnificent basket of 
flowers which she scattered in her path. 


Where was she going? Who was the groom? Nora did not wait to find out. Seized by a terrible foreboding, she had fled to the farthest and darkest corner of the 
flat, telling the servants to say (if anyone asked for her) that she had left on a long trip and would not return soon. Meanwhile the bride pounded on the closed door with 
touching perseverance. Outside, the wedding carriage had attracted all the neighbors, who filled the stairway and landing, anxiously awaiting the outcome. Finally the door 
opened and a servant appeared, who rudely and gracelessly rejected the bride. 


Saddened and deceived, the New Eve returned to her house; for the moment she had to postpone the regeneration of the human race. 


il 
il 
il 


The girls came to visit often. Nora informed us that Mignon wanted to write, but didn’t have the courage. Leopold encouraged her, telling her she certainly had 
talent and that he would recommend her writing. I recalled the time when he had said as much to me. 


Mignon wrote something and he sent it to a paper which printed it—since it was passed off as mine. The girl was ecstatic. 


In the summer we went on excursions with the two friends. Kapf would have dearly liked to go. Even though he hated women, the thought of being seen in the 
streets with two girls who were as pretty as they appealed to his vanity. It was a difficult decision, but we did not take him—he was too ridiculous. 


Nora, who knew that Kapf had succeeded her in the “Cavern of Roses” (that was the name Halm had given to her bedroom) now would only call him the “Divine 
Adolescent,” and the name stuck. He accepted this placidly, not seeing any mockery in it. Under Halm’s influence he had developed marvelously; however, from the 
viewpoint of his “divine destiny” one thing was wrong with him: he was growing fat. He had come from Berlin as thin as a greyhound, but now his button nose was 
disappearing into his cheeks. Evidently the contemplative life had suited him well, and likewise the Austrian cuisine, which his long walks allowed him to appreciate. He 
himself asserted he was doing well in Graz: the beautiful promenades, the theater, all these were not without charm, and this was quite a different life than in the shop in 
Berln. 


What a satisfaction for me! 


il 
il 
il 


In spite of our regular visits with the girls, there was no special attachment between us. I had quickly realized they were not drawn to our house by a spiritual kinship 
but rather a vested interest: Mignon wanted to be “launched” into the literary world, and Sacher-Masoch was her vehicle. They never entirely trusted us, and I could not 
hold this against them; Leopold had always furnished abundant material for the gossips of the town and at that moment things were happening which caused distrust. 


Indeed, what could one think of me, knowing that I went to masked balls and sought letters with post office box addresses—in order to find the Greek? We were 
living in such close quarters that Kapf and the maid inevitably noticed something. I felt their lack of respect in the air; I saw them taking pity on the “poor dear Monsieur le 
Docteur,” of whom I was the unfaithful and unworthy wife. 


I didn’t worry about Kapf’s opinion, but was genuinely concerned about the maid. She was a worthy girl, devoted to the children. Until then I had received not only 
respect but affection from her, but recently, because she thought she had been deceived by my character, she had almost begun to hate me. 


I was force to dismiss her, in spite of the pain it caused me. With tears in my eyes I watched her going down the street with her trunk—she who kissed the children 
with tenderness and sobs, but who had left me without a word of farewell. I asked myself how many other worthy and honest people were turning away from me because 
I was not what I seemed to be. 


Chapter Eight 


In April of 1878, Catherine Strebinger wrote to us from Geneva that her marriage with Rochefort was probably not going to occur; his friends had been horrified 
that he intended to marry a German girl (her father was Bavarian), declaring that if he did so he must not only give up the idea of one day becoming President of the 
Republic, but that he would also lose his influential status in the Party. For these reasons she agreed to break the engagement, since she preferred to have President 
Rochefort for a friend than Rochefort the journalist for a husband. But she no longer wanted to stay in Geneva—she wanted to live near us. 


In May a telegram announced her arrival. We were standing on the platform waiting for her train, when I pointed out, off to the side, some Italian immigrants whose 
lively gestures interested me, and whom I approached to watch. When the train arrived I tried to return to Leopold, but the throng of passengers prevented me. In the 
distance I saw a slender and elegant young girl lean confidently from the window of the first car, her eyes searching for someone, then leap from the compartment with a 
joyous “Ah!” and dart toward Leopold, who had already advanced to meet her. She held out to him her two hands, and he kissed her on her mouth. 


Now | intentionally held back, curious as to what would happen next. Catherine gave a receipt to the porter, asking him to find her bags, then they went toward the 
exit, talking animatedly. From the window of the waiting room I saw them climb into a carriage, direct the bags to another, and then both carriages left. 


Not once had my husband even looked around for me—for him I had apparently fallen into the profound abyss of oblivion. I therefore did not make haste to return 
to the house. When I finally walked into the room, Leopold cried: “Ah—there you are! Where were you? We looked for you everywhere." 


Since I was in the act of greeting Catherine, I did not have to respond. She shook my hands and kissed me, as she had done with him. Knowing very well that my 
husband was lying in pretending he had searched for me, she waited (it seemed to me, and not without pleasure) for a little skirmish between me and my husband; she 
granted all the time necessary. But I did not take advantage of this, and that seemed to surprise her. She had supper with us and only went to her hotel around midnight. 


Since we were already on familiar terms, we soon became friends; besides, she gave herself simply and without constraint. She told us about Rochefort, his children, 
his life in exile, his political friends and what they expected of him. She admired him and mocked him at the same time. I did not see in her any love for him, but rather a 
very exacting estimation of his worth, and of the advantages that could be gained by being his friend. 


She had, a short while before, spent a few weeks in Paris. Recommended by Rochefort, she had become acquainted with the editors of the major papers; she knew 
the latest literature, the literary cliques and the scandals. Buloz had offered his hand to her, which she had refused, and he had reiterated his offer in writing. I had 
remarked that the wife of the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes would occupy an enviable position, and she replied that Buloz was an imbecile, and she wouldn’t be 
able to live with him for even twenty-four hours. 


She pleased me a great deal. Her manner of judging things and people showed a spirit that was modern and refined, yet original and atypical of her age. It was only 
natural that she would exceed the limits of ordinary people. Nothing in her was the result of education—she was herself and nothing else, and presented herself exactly as 
she was. Joined to that forthrightness was a captivating figure—stunning because of it extraordinary elegance, which had nothing contrived about it—she was like a young 
thoroughbred which could only move with grace and beauty. Narrow of hip and broad of shoulder, her body was strong yet lithe, having the resiliency of steel, not flesh and 
bone. 


She had beautiful dark blond hair and brown eyes—not very big, yet vivacious and sparkling—and a nose that was finely-chiseled and straight, with perpetually 
quivering nostrils. Her mouth, with its slightly protruding underlip, was perhaps a bit sensual but it had character, as did everything about her. That day she wore a gray 
traveling suit, and I did not know which to admire first: its elegance or its simplicity. 


The next day Nora and Mignon met Catherine at our house. Nora did not reflect long; she fell in love with Catherine immediately. The latter, very amused, 
encouraged her new suitor-servant. But Mignon, very pale, seemed frozen in her suffering; mute, she saw through half-closed lids this new betrayal by her friend. 


Catherine wanted to rent one or two furnished rooms in a private house, and Nora helped her look for them. That day poor little Mignon experienced what had 
happened to me the day before: for a while she no longer existed. 


Catherine rented a room in the house of Madame C___, widow of a high-ranking officer who lived with her daughters and her son, a staff-captain, and moved in the 
same day. Nora helped her, and did not leave her until midnight. 


il 
il 
il 


Some days after Catherine’s arrival Leopold wanted to give a great crayfish lunch in her honor, at Judendorf. We all left for the forest, the children with us. 


It was a beautiful, happy day. Among the three beautiful girls, my husband was truly in his element. It was certainly Mignon who interested him the most, and that 
was entirely natural since he had discovered a “remarkable” talent in her that he wished to nurture and develop. If they walked or sat apart from the others, it was because 
he did not want their serious conversations to be disturbed. 


I noticed that for some time he had neglected his favorite conversational theme; this interruption in my usual torment was rejuvenating. I fancied its cause was the 
distracting influence of the young girl. In watching them exchange grave words along the dark and peaceful paths of the forest—Mignon, in her melancholy beauty, pure 
and chaste, and my “Dichter” with an expression of sublime sadness I had not perceived in him before—I rejoiced to see that they had found in literature a diversion from 
their other aberrations. 


Nora and Catherine made a quite dissimilar couple. Nora, very mannish that day, played the role of “gentleman” with such seriousness that, had she not worn a skirt, 
she would have passed for a beautiful adolescent. She smoked thick cigars, all the while rolling slender cigarettes for Catherine; she carried the parasol for her, offering her 
hand when they came to difficult spots in the road; she pushed branches aside with her cane, and during rests lay on her stomach gazing up at the “adored one” sitting on 
the gentle moss. 


Seeing that my adult companions had no need of me, I occupied myself with the little ones, who were intoxicated with a mad joy by the forest air. I had arranged for 
a table to be set with milk, crepes, and gorgeous strawberries with cream. It was a splendid feast, and one of the most beautiful days of my life. 


When the little ones had been fed, the grown-ups’ turn came next. Judendorf was famous for its enormous crayfish, and that day its reputation was found to be 
well-deserved. Catherine opened wide her eyes: never had she seen such a crayfish. She had the hostess fill a large crate with them, and sent it to Rochefort in Geneva. 


With hearty appetites we emptied plate after plate. The girls were charming, Leopold full of spirit, and not one false note troubled us on this joyful day, which ended 
as gaily as it had begun. 


So the next day we were surprised to see neither Nora nor Mignon at our house. Catherine, however, came to see us, but stayed only a few moments, explaining 
that Nora was always coming to visit her, and that she could not get rid of her. 


This relationship lasted about a week, then they abruptly stopped seeing one another. Catherine, in a bad mood, blamed her split with Nora on an illness of Mignon, 
who no longer permitted her friend to leave her. Catherine regarded Mignon as a “poseur” who was sentimental and, consequently, stupid. 


We never saw the two girls again, and have never known exactly what motivated their disappearance from our lives. Nora and Mignon inspired Sacher-Masoch’s 
Mother of God. 


Long after, when Catherine was complaining about my husband and I sought to defend him, she cried, “You don’t have any reason to defend him—he is untrue to 
you as well!” 


Wanting to know what she was leading up to, I said, “He is not.” 


“Truly, he is not? And when he writes to Mignon that he has the most profound and sincere love for her, that he finds himself very unhappy with you, that he wants 
to separate from you and elope with her; that they should go to Germany and become Protestants in order to marry after he had divorced you; that their financial position 
would be assured because he would accept a job that had been offered him... That isn’t betrayal? In front of you he acts as though he could never spend a single day 
apart from you, yet all the time he thinks only of leaving you. Nora showed me the letters; I read them myself, and I can tell you one thing: those two girls truly detest him. 


From what she had said about the job I knew she was speaking the truth, since Leopold really had been negotiating for a job in Germany, and he and I were 
supposedly the only ones who knew about tt. 


What should I believe? Nothing had happened, nothing would happen. I had long been aware of what my genial spouse was capable of. I did not want to worry 
myself over the matter, nor speak to him of it. I couldn’t change him; I had to take him for what he was, and I told myself that at heart he was a good and worthy man. 
This was, after all, only a folly deriving from a need for romance and drama in his life—natural enough in a writer, but I did not think he would truly have put into action the 
plans he conceived so easily in his letters to women, and truly abandon the children and me. I drew courage and calm from this conviction. 


What really pained me with all this nonsense was that we were being endlessly compromised. The fact that Catherine only told me all this much later, and in a 
moment of anger against Leopold, proved to me that she had more respect for me than for others, since to say disagreeable things to people was pleasure she loved to 
taste while the dish was still hot. 


il 
il 
il 


Catherine did not live long at Madame C___’s house. The atmosphere was too domestic, and did not suit her. So she rented two rooms on the ground floor of the 
villa of the Baroness P___, on Beethovenstrasse. 


Catherine’s whole manner—her elegance, her foreign ar—could not fail to make a sensation in Graz. Moreover, she gave the impression of being rich, and perhaps 
she was; in any case, she had lately come of age, she had just received an inheritance from her deceased mother, and she intended to spend her money with considerable 


style. 


Catherine rented an elegant two-seater carriage, and when she drove around the city the people, interested and curious, turned to watch the “Frenchwoman.” If she 
went to the theater with us, at once women began whispering among themselves and the men directed their opera glasses toward our box. 


She found this greatly to her liking, and did her best to sustain the excitement she had kindled. Sometimes she had flowers sent to her at the theater (that she had 
paid for herself), or telegrams she had put in the mail, and upon receiving them feigned surprise and astonishment so convincingly that even we were completely take in, 
until one day when she laughingly confessed to us. 


Catherine also took riding lessons, and soon was going out on horseback. She was superb in the saddle: dressed in an elegant riding suit with a bowler hat on her 
blond head, she cut a dashing figure. Strong and decisive, she seemed as though she had ridden a horse all her life. Often Captain C___ accompanied her. He was an 
elegant officer, a staff captain (although still very young), and she preferred his company to her riding master’s. Moreover, the captain had access to horses for free. 


Catherine was object of continual astonishment. How easily she took life, and how laughingly she surmounted difficulties! She had a marvelous nose for lies, poses, 
hypocrisy, stupidity and vulgarity, and attacked all this with hatred—when she was not taking advantage of it. 


There was, for example, the Baroness P___, who had a lazy, indebted son she did not know what to do with. Perhaps the solution lay in this Frenchwoman who 
paid a ridiculous price for two badly-furnished rooms, and who might well desire to become a baroness? 


So one day Catherine had the honor of being invited to tea by Madame the Baroness (to evaluate her as a prospective daughter-in-law) but the Baroness had 
underestimated the Frenchwoman, who beat her at her own game. The mother and son were intolerable to her, and from then on she referred to them as “the stinkbugs.” 


il 
il 
il 


When Catherine was in a good mood—and in a téte-a-téte with me she always was—she could be extremely amusing. She spoke German well enough, but from 
time to time had to use French words, which did not always have the same meaning. Sometimes she mixed entire sentences in French with her German. She particularly 
delighted in certain popular Austrian expressions which she learned quickly but pronounced so badly that one was forced to laugh, and then she herself laughed gaily as 
well. 


She died a long time ago. In Paris, Rochefort told me that she died aboard a ship which was carrying her to America, and that she les under the ocean. She had 
completely separated herself from her family and left not one close relative behind. If I describe her as she was in all her splendor and originality, I wrong no one—herself 
least of all. If she still lived and if, over my shoulder, she read what I wrote about her, she would snatch the pen from my hand and cry, “No—what you write is not true!” 
She would seat herself in my place and paint herself in the blackest of colors, because it pleased her to highlight the darker sides of her being, and keep silent on her good 
parts. 


How to explain this singular girl? 


Her father was a Bavarian schoolmaster who moved to Morges here he founded a religious sect, affiliated with a school that he directed. His pious enterprise 
brought him huge revenues. He had a rich but consumptive wife, and they had a child, Catherine; then the mother died. 


The widower shut himself in his chapel where he prayed and fasted three days and three nights. Then he reappeared and began looking around for another wife. He 
soon found one, richer than the first and in good health. 


Catherine grew up between a pious father and a stepmother. Hours of school, reading of the Bible, sermons, and punishments filled her life. The father sensed that 
his daughter was not on the road to salvation. To drive the bad spirit out of her and teach her humility, he disciplined her severely. 


She took revenge by living riotously, horrifying the entire community and in the bargain discrediting her father’s system of education. In the chapel he organized 
community prayers for the salvation of his errant daughter, which she was forced to assist. Her bad spirit, far from being driven out, became reinforced by hatred. 


At nineteen she came of age and by law had to be given her mother’s fortune. Immediately she left home, never to return. 


She moved to Geneva, where she lived in an elegant pension, holding in the greatest contempt everything smacking of religion, morality or propriety—in short, all 
they had tried to inculcate in her by hunger, beatings and the absolute lack of tenderness. Here she made the acquaintance of Rochefort. Under his tutelage she developed 
herself, and soon the student could challenge the master. 


Her first translation brought her, from Buloz, the offer of a job as translator for the Revue des Deux Mondes. But she wanted only to pursue her insatiable appetite 
for pleasure and to follow her unbridled curiosity, which hurled her blindly toward anything and anyone. 


The stories she told us about her escapades were so incredible that we did not believe a word, until her very conduct convinced us she had spoken the truth. She 
never led, but could be mischievous to the pomt of cruelty. She delighted in saying disagreeable things to people, but these things had always to be true; to provoke 
someone with a lie would have been, in her eyes, a tactic unworthy of her. 


In order to give us an idea of her father’s stinginess, she recalled that for more than twenty years he had worn the same parr of slippers. When one felt sole was 


worn out, he sewed on another underneath—and over the passage of time the slippers had become so tall that he appeared to be walking on buskins. 


Also, he concocted ink from soot and water, and peddled this mixture to his students; their clothes and exercise books were covered with it. I must say that this last 
tale seemed incredible to me until the day I received a letter from Monsieur Strebinger: the address was completely smeared, and when I had finished reading it, my hands 
were equally so. 


A story that I flatly refused to believe, but which was confirmed many years later, follows: At Geneva, in the same pension as Catherine, lived two married 
Russians, Prince X__ and his wife. The young Princess, who was consumptive, had been sent by her doctors to spend the winter at Montreux. When she had recovered, 
and prior to their return to Russia, the Prince and his wife spent a few weeks at Geneva. There Catherine made their acquamntance. In the pension they were much talked 
about, on account of the tender and touching love they had for one another. 


This love excited Catherine’s curiosity. Was it truly possible that a man could really love his wife—that is to say, that he would not deceive her if the opportunity 
presented itself? She wanted to assure herself of this. In her opinion, there was no “good” in human nature, and what passed as good was artificial, simulated—incapable 
of withstanding a test. 


She tried the experiment and her theory was confirmed. 


The Prince gave an evening party on the lake, and Catherine was invited. By a series of adroit maneuvers she succeeded in getting into the same boat as the Prince. 
That was the major obstacle; the rest was but a familiar game... 


The next day the Prince and Catherine had a rendezvous in a hotel. There Catherine lost a beautiful comb of an original design which Rochefort had given her as a 
present. By foolishness—or was it spite?—the comb was returned to the Princess, who was told where and how it had been found. 


The young woman recognized the comb as Catherine’s, and had not the slightest doubt what had transpired. 


Rochefort was busy writing an article when his door opened and the Princess entered, almost disfigured by emotion and with the comb in her hand. She opened her 
mouth to speak, but in place of words a flood of blood issued from her lips and she fell backwards. Rochefort carried her to the bed, where she died. 


That is what Catherine told us. Long afterward when we were dining at Rochefort’s, the subject of “Jenny” (that is what he called Catherine) came up, and in order 
to show Leopold and I how “wicked” she could be, he told us this same story which we already knew. 


I asked Catherine if the fate of the young woman had not caused her pain. She told me yes—that it still did, but that nevertheless she would do it all over again, 
because she did not want to cherish any illusions about men and about love; that for the moment she did not have any, and that this certitude had not been bought too dearly 
by the hastening of a consumptive young woman’s death. 


“And then,” she added, “if you only knew how horrible and beautiful it was when they carried the body to the pension to lie in state ... and the scene with 
Rochefort afterwards when he treated me like a murderess. I am pleased to have been through that. Jt is necessary to whip and to prod life; otherwise it gets rusty 
and fouled with banality." 


Only guided by the caprice of the moment, Catherine led an existence that was completely disorderly. Sometimes she would leap out of bed durng the night and 
work in her nightgown at translating. As she refined her beautiful sentences on paper, her talent and facility for writing would fill her with joy; the work became a sensual 
pleasure which she could not tear herself away from until fatigue made the pen slip from her hand. 


Sometimes weeks or months would pass without her thinking of working. She did not eat when hungry but when the idea came to her; sometimes she went an entire 
day without food, and that expressly so she could eat later with enhanced appetite. Indifferent to her health, she treated her body with a contempt that was often appalling, 
ignoring all the petty maladies that plagued even healthy, robust women. She feared nothing, and had the courage and audacity of a man. As she did not want to let an hour 
—let alone a minute—of life pass without reveling in it and being conscious of its worth, she was always in motion, impatient to know what the next day or evening would 
bring. Often she would burst into my room in the morning crying, “Wanda, what shall we do today to amuse ourselves?” When I responded that I did not have time for 
amusement, she would shake her shoulders like a vexed child. 


One day she came in, begging me to accompany her in her carriage to a nearby spot which had been described as charming, with an inn that served splendid meals. 
Feeling I could not be gone the entire day, I refused. She called Leopold to her aid, and as he was always pleased to see me in the company of Catherine (since this gave 
me more chances to encounter the Greek) he also insisted, and I had to yield. 


We had been traveling for about two hours when we found ourselves halted before a great flood of water which, rolling imperiously over meadows and fields, cut 
directly across our road. All night torrential downpours had fallen on the mountains, and the waters had drained off, forming this flood. On the other side where the road 
began to climb, we saw several men gesturing for us to stop. They shouted words which the great distance and the tumult of waters prevented us from understanding. 


Catherine had jumped to her feet and, standing up in the carriage, surveyed this ominous sight with shining eyes. “We must pass!” she cried. 
I replied, “Of course—it would be too bad to neglect such a perfect opportunity to drown ourselves!” 
She laughed. 


The coachman, who was already starting to turn back, looked at us with astonishment. He was a young and handsome fellow who, although responsible for the 
horses, did not want to appear less courageous than a girl, so with shouts he urged the horses into the water. On the other side the watchers yelled and waved their arms 
like men possessed, while both of us, seated calmly in the carriage, awaited our fate. 


Soon the coachman seemed to regret his impulsive decision. The furious water, sweeping all kinds of debris before it, struck the legs of the horses causing near- 
panic; the violence of the water threatened to topple the carriage itself. And the flood had scooped out large holes which the horses were in danger of sinking into. 


Our coachman no longer dared advance, yet could not dream of turning around. We were almost at the midpoint of the deluge; the water had reached the horses’ 
chests and was seeping into the carriage. On the other side the watchers, now as still as statues, watched our plight without a word. 


I stared at the waves rushing by and suddenly felt overcome by the desire to throw myself in, when Catherine grabbed me, crying, “For the love of God, Wanda, 
don’t look at the water anymore—you have vertigo. Look at the sky or close your eyes.” She took me in her arms and drew me to her. At the moment when my head had 
started to spin, it was agreeable indeed to feel the sure embrance of those strong arms around me. 


Meanwhile, the men on the other side had assessed our peril and decided to come to our aid. They were young millers wearing high boots. Slowly they advanced 
toward us, prudently testing the waters with long poles. As soon as they were near they began to abuse the coachman, crying that undoubtedly he must have stolen his 
horses if he were willing to take such risks. As for us, they looked at us curiously and with a little annoyance—had we not, by our folly, forced them to come to our aid? 


Catherine smiled at them and began speaking in her faulty German. Soon they were won over; their annoyance vanished an they were throwing looks of admiration 
at this foreign girl who sat gaily and without fear amidst danger. 


One of the young men led the horses, while two others climbed up on the footboard of the carriage to steady it against the current, and we made our way to safety. 


Shaking their hands, Catherine gave them an ample reward. | think they would voluntarily have thrown themselves back in the water for her, so happy did they 
seem. For a long time they stood there following us with their eyes while Catherine waved goodbye. She herself was half mad with joy; and adventure of this sort pleased 
her enormously. She would have desired a similar one every day, because here was real life, and she wanted fo live ... to live... 


“You alone,” she said to me, “made me afraid for a moment, since, had you fallen, you would have been drowned in that furious current.” She rejoiced at having 
kept her head throughout, since this was a proof of her courage, of her presence of mind—and of her contempt for death. 


“Tf I could kiss myself, I would do it—I am so pleased with myself!” 


At the inn on the hill we were served an exquisite lunch. The table had been placed on a terrace suspended above a deep abyss, across from a dark, wooded 
mountain like a wall to the sky. Catherine seemed as joyous as a child. After hours of the purest pleasure, we reluctantly put ourselves on the road home. 


By this time the waters had receded, and we were able to judge for ourselves the full extent of the danger we had run, as well as the service those brave men had 
rendered in pulling us out. The road was completely destroyed, as if bombs had fallen. We were forced to descend from the coach and proceed on foot for part of that 
devastated route. 


il 
il 
il 


It was truly a miracle that Catherine had not become Leopold’s mistress. I was quite convinced she had come to Graz with the firm intention of having an affair 
with him, and that only circumstances had modified her plan. The affection she felt for me had nothing to do with it, since that would not have prevented her taking my 
husband from me if she had wanted to, or if some other interest had necessitated it. 


They did not like each other. 


To interest Leopold, women had to excite his imagination; he had to be able to impart to them everything he desired to find. What could he make of a girl who 
equated love solely with physical pleasure, and who held in sovereign contempt anything that smacked of “sentimentality.” 


“Love, as you conceive it,” he said to her one day, ”is for me an abomination. I would rather renounce everything than taste love without poetry. I do not understand 
how a girlas young as you can be so cold.” 


“My dear,” responded Catherine, mocking him in her exquisite fashion, “the fact that you disdain the enjoyment of love as nature has given it to us proves that you 
have perverse tastes. What you call poetry is lies and falsity, which ought never to have sullied love, since they have never brought those who believed in it anything but 
unhappiness. It is because I started out in love at a point where other women only arrive after the most painful deceptions, and after their youth is gone, that I am happy 
and proud: neither love nor the infidelity of a man will ever trouble my composure.” 


“You remind me of the Baroness R____, who said to me in Salzburg, ‘Intelligent people invite each other to love as to a fine dinner, which leaves behind only a 
pleasant memory,’ ” said Leopold. 


“That is also my view. I find it terribly stupid to give such importance to something as simple and natural as love." 


Leopold was indignant. He told me later that Catherine left him completely cold; that she was not enough of a woman for him. His indignation made me laugh inside. 
At that point I had already discovered that he had received an invitation of that sort from the Baroness R____ in Salzburg and had accepted it; that over many long months 
he had “dined” with her; and that a good portion of the monthly payments to Charles went to pay for these “dinner cheques” which were still outstanding. 


What anguished happiness children bring! I certainly do not exaggerate in saying that smce becoming a mother I have not had a single hour of peace. I had arranged 
my existence so as to have the children around me as much as possible. But too often this could not be done, and from this sprang moments, hours, or entire days of cruel 
anxiety. When my husband took me out to promenade, to the theater—even on a trip looking for a lover, all my thoughts remained at home close to the children. Also, my 
husband could no longer live without me—I alone helped to overcome his seizures, and he became anxious if I so much as left the room. 


My whole life lay in my children. I no longer felt myself a separate soul; my personality was grounded in my love and concern for them. I did not fear for anything 
other than them. Fully knowing the fragility of my children’s circumstances, I felt powerless to avert any future adversity. 


Leopold had stayed true to his resolution to have only “one" child: Sacha, his child. A child such as this, he was convinced, had never before dwelled in this world. 
Often, when all the children were around him, he took his “own” tenderly in his arms, to his exclusion of the others. Once I heard him confide (in reference to Mitchi): 


“Do you see how black he is—that one? Do you know why? It is because he was brought here by a black stork during the night when all was dark, and the stork 
took him to a pool whose water was black as ink; his eyes are two ink stains that will not come out, though Mama has washed them carefully. But you—you were brought 
my a white stork in full daylight while the sun shone; it gilded your locks, making them shine; and she took you to a lake whose water is as blue as the sky, and two drops of 
that water fell in your eyes and remained, and that is why they are as deep as the lake and blue as the sky.” 


When I saw the impression these words produced, as reflected in the surprised little faces, the saddest forebodings wrenched my heart. Lina’s great dark eyes 
traveled probingly from Sacha to Mitchi, and a hurt smile played over her mute lips. Her sweet face then became pensive: from where did she come? What stork could 
have brought her? Why was it never a question of one coming for her? As for Mitchi, his thin brown face became more serious andnournful than usual, and his “ink- 
stains” focused upon his father accusingly, as if he were responsible for their black existence. But Sacha’s handsome face glowed with a calm and trusting happiness. The 
little god, aware of his superiority, let a glance full of benevolent pity fall on those who were not of the divine essence, as he was. 


He was an angel of a child, but he was, after all, only the child of a man. How could his good, pure heart not feel the effects of such extreme adoration? He heard 
so often that the other two were inferior beings who had no rea/ kinship to him and whom it was not even necessary to love (since they were of paltry significance), that 
he ended up believing this and treating them accordingly, as when playing their children’s games. If I dared reproach Leopold, he would act vexed and deaf as a stone; I 
obtained more from the child, who had a soul too generous not to regret his injustices when made aware of them. Bu I was only able to do this in the absence of the father. 


It was only natural that the child—adored and idolized by his father, who spoke only the tenderest, most affectionate words to him—had the most touching and 
profound love for his father. Although he was a sensitive child, he did not love his mother—who sometimes reprimanded him—nearly as much. While this caused me some 
heartache, my pain was not unmixed with joy, since not only did the love they shared give them the purest happiness a human heart can feel, but from this love I drew the 
hope of one day seeing the father saved by child, and having the darkness of our union dispelled. 


If this adoration and incessant glorification began to badly influence the spirit of one child, the spirit of the other could not fail to be darkened and embittered by 
seeing himself continually disparaged and ridiculed. But this bitterness did not betray itself by animosity toward the beautiful idol or by disobedience toward the father, but 
by a mute estrangement. His little overburdened heart turned toward his mother, whom he set to loving passionately. And he hid this love as though it were a precious 
treasure that others could take from him. He only revealed it to me alone and in secret, when he thought no one was watching; then he quickly took my hand and covered it 
with rapid burning kisses, or else he hid there he little face and his mute joy. 


But this passion could not remain hidden long, and when Leopold discovered it he showered the child with sarcasm and mockery. Because of his serious demeanor 
he called him “Schopenhauer” or the “Pessimist,’ and sought always to make him understand that such a “little black toad” had no rights over Mama. One day as I went 
out he said to me, “Take care that the wolf doesn’t see you and eat you, like Little Red Riding Hood.” At that the little one threw himself on me with a cry of anguish, 
clinging grimly to my legs, and sobbing with despair begged me to remain home. 


From that time on the child believed me to be incessantly in danger, menaced by all the terrors of the world and its fairy tales. And Leopold, who could not bear to 
see a fly killed in his presence, cruelly laughed and took pleasure in the anguish of the child—anguish founded on love for me, which produced—not a beautiful and 
laughing happiness as that of Sacha for his father, but a great and dolorous torment. 


And if it is true that the most vivid impressions of childhood never efface themselves, this is an example: that child today is a man of thirty, and his love for me has 
grown strong and great. Yet it has remained a source of suffering. During all these long years he has not ceased for an hour to tremble for his mother; except that now the 
terrors of the fairytales have been replaced by trepidations about the future, and by fear of the inevitable eternal separation. 


il 
il 
il 


The preference that Catherme had for the “Pessimist” was perhaps not the least of the reasons why my husband could not bear her. She often told me what a 
charming impression the three children had made on her when she saw them for the first time. Since her plan was to travel with us to Paris as soon as circumstances 
allowed (which is to say, as soon as Rochefort had returned there), she continually repeated: 


“You have no idea of the effect your children will have on the Boulevard and in the park when they go out, accompanied by a 'nurse' dressed in the Russian style. 
Their photographs will appear in the papers, and articles will be written about them. All Paris will talk about them; it is they who will make you most sought after.” 


The prospect of the creating a sensation in Paris with his Sacha never ceased to intrigue my husband. But Catherine, out of mischievousness, spoiled his joy by 
talking only of Mitchi, who with his graceful figure, brown Bohemian face and passionate eyes was, she said, the most original child she had ever seen. 


At the beginning of winter I had made for the children cloaks of nappy brown cloth similar to what monks’ are made of, and great round hats of soft felt, equally 
nappy and of the same color. The children looked so charming that Catherine immediately had a matching cloak and hat made for herself. Her great pleasure was to go out 
with the children, on foot or in a carriage, dressed exactly alike. Together they appeared so original and winsome that it was a delight to see them. Catherine passed for the 
eldest sister, and this greatly amused her. 


Around this time a young man named Strassmann, son of a pair of comedians from the Burgtheater, had a theater contract at Graz. He made his debut in the role of 
Armand, in La Dame aux Camélias, and Catherine, Leopold and I attended. The young man was only a novice, but was so extraordinarily handsome that his beauty could 
cause one to overlook a less-than-perfect performance. 


Catherine eyed him attentively, then turned to me with a satisfied smile and murmured in my ear, “He is by far too handsome—I must treat myself to him!” And 
treat herself to him she did—in a few days, he was conquered. 


She never described how she accomplished her desires so swiftly; she was content to mention, mockingly, the fait accomplis. Moreover, it was herself that she 
spared least in her jests—hardly had the pleasure started than she foresaw the end. Her conviction was that no man stayed faithful to any woman, and so as not to give 
any man the triumph of having deceived her, she deceived them all before they barely had time to think of deceiving her. Once she remarked, “If you only knew how 
calmly one can regard deception unfolding in a man, when one has a/ready begun taking revenge!” She deceived Strassman with a young Englishman, Mr. J___, who 
lived in Graz with his mother, and who was well-known among the aristocracy there. I think that she retained Strassmann for the entire duration of his engagement in Graz, 
but this solely because of his beauty, which gave her the same pleasure as a work of art. 


il 


il 


While Catherine chased from one adventure to another and killed time in the company of relatively insignificant young men, she was loved with a true love by a 
highly honorable man, CaptainC___, who had been soliciting her hand since she had moved into his mother’s house. 


This pursuit pleased her because she was flattered by it, and because a high-ranking staff officer made a nice addition to her stable of worshippers. But not for a 
second did she think of actually becoming his wife. CaptainC___ was not only handsome and elegant but a worthy man, kind to all. He seemed to have a profound passion 
for Catherine, yet not have the courage to express tt. 


Marriage was the least of Catherine’s worries; she knew too well that she was not made for it. In her eyes, all constraint was an abomination. Love was an 
enjoyable playfulness; marriage, by contrast, was a dirty lie. Marriage with a man who shared her views and who had social advantages, such as Rochefort (who had hope 
of becoming President)—yes. But when one spoke of an ordinary marriage, she shuddered with disgust. 


One day Leopold, always happy to vaunt his domestic happiness, began to defend marriage. To provoke Cathermne he said, “You could thank God if a man such as 
Captain C____ would take you for his wife.” 


She leapt to her feet as if bitten by a viper. Then realizmg his malicious intent, she laughed: “No; God would not do him the injustice of giving me to him for a wife; I 
do not deserve that.” 


“And he does not deserve you, either.” 
“Amen.” 


At that moment, the maid brought in a messenger bearing a letter to Catherine from Captain C___. While she read, I observed that this same messenger had come 
often to her, and that he stared at her strangely. 


When he was gone I said to Catherine, “How he stared at you!” 


A flash of malicious glee passed over her face. “His post is at the corner of my street, and when I need a messenger I summon him. He is in love with me; when I 
look at him he turns as red as a turkey-cock. The other day I had him come into my room to give him a letter. I had just emerged from the bath and had on only a bathrobe; 
I got up and it fell open a littlek—if you had only seen the poor devil!” 


“And then?” I prompted. 
“Oh—there was no ‘and then’!” 


“Tf I see that man agamn, I’ll advise him to take you by force at the first opportunity,” said Leopold. 


“Bah—he is too stupid!” she said. “But if I find him mn the street the next time I return alone from the theater, I’Il tell him to follow me. He’ll leave with a delightful 
memory for the rest of his life.” 


“That is immoral,” sneered Leopold. 


She laughed. Then she became serious; a thought seemed to preoccupy her. Suddenly she looked at us, her eyes sparkling, and said, “Often the desire seizes me to 
go out into the street and—like good rich men in fairy tales who hand out gold coins to the poor—give my body to poor young men who are deprived of that because they 
are unable to pay for it...” 


She fell silent and bent her head, lost in thoughts or memories. I saw her cheeks color while a strange smile parted her lips, revealing her little white sparkling teeth. 


Chapter Nine 


During his stay at Salzburg, Leopold had made the acquaintance of Count Sayn-Wittenstein and his wife. Since then he remained in correspondence with them. We 
knew that the Count had composed an opera. He wrote to Leopold asking his help in getting it performed in Graz. 


My husband took pains to persuade the director of the theater to accept the opera. However, the Count was the cousin of the manager of the Viennese Opera, 
Prince Hohenlol, and this prompted the director to say yes. The production became a reality, and the Count and Countess Sayn-Wittgenstein came to Graz for the final 
rehearsals. 


At that moment something happened which bordered on the impossible: Catherme fell ill with a serious inflammation of the throat. She treated the malady with 
contempt, as she did every danger that threatened her. In spite of her condition, I found her in a charming humor when I visited her, and she seemed very amused to finally 
be sick, for once. But this pleasure did not last long—at the end of a few days, she had recovered. 


Meanwhile, the Wittgensteins had arrived and paid us a visit. Their anxiety and apprehensiveness about the imminent performance of their opera was touching. 


They had many friends among the nobility in Graz, all of whom awaited the event with keen interest. One day the Count came to see us, this time without his wife. 
He seemed embarrassed, and told us that the subject of his visit was painful for him, but he felt it necessary to explain his situation frankly, in order to avoid all 
misunderstanding. 


I would not be surprised, he said, if his wife no longer came to see us, but such terrible things had been said about Mademoiselle Strebinger that the Countess did not 
want to expose herself to the possibility of encountering her at our house. The wives of the aristocracy were furious at her, and the Countess feared that if it were known 
that they frequented the company of Mademoiselle Strebinger, it could not but harm the opera, whose success depended above all on the aristocracy. 


Leopold asked what terrible things had been said about Catherine. 


The Count told us that Baron P___ had declared in the presence of other people at the Elephant Hotel that a man had come out of Catherine’s apartment at two 
o’clock in the morning; Baron P____had seen this with his own eyes. 


But Catherine was ill; there must have been some mistake. 


No, said the Count, there was no mistake; only the Baron, his mother and that young lady lived in that house. Besides, Baron P___ had seen the man open the door 
at midnight with a key and enter Catherine’s apartment. Baron P____ had affirmed all this on his word of honor. 


My husband responded that Mademoiselle Strebinger was his translator and our friend; her morality was her business, seeing that she was free and of age. Until 
then nothing reprehensible had happened. He protested against the “fears” of the Countess, which were damaging to his wife. 


The poor Count was in a difficult situation. He could not get angry with Leopold—that would have been much more dangerous for his opera than relations between 
his wife and Mlle. Strebinger. 


“But P____ gave his word of honor!” he repeated in a low voice. 

“The word of honor of a man who spies on a woman—my dear Count, I don’t understand you.” 

If Catherine had truly done something to compromise us, then all must end between us; but if not, the Count must apologize. This was the opinion of my husband. 
A few days later Catherine had entirely recovered and was able to go out. Her first visit was, of course, to us. 


When Leopold heard her carriage stop outside, he became extremely agitated. Catherine entered, still pale and a little thin. Immediately Leopold declared, “You 
know, Catherine, that I do not involve myself in your affairs, and I do not set myself up in judgment about your morality; but if you do something that compromises my 
honor, I cannot let it pass quietly.” 


“Truly! And what have J done that compromises your honor?” she asked, with a calm yet penetrating gaze. 


Then Leopold told her what had been reported at the Elephant Hotel, continuing, “You can figure out for yourself the impression this has made on Count 
Wittgenstein and his wife. The Countess no longer wants to come to our house, because she does not want to meet you. You understand how humiliating this is for us. Do 
what you like, but arrange it in such a fashion that your friends are not involved in your escapades. That you must do. It is known what intimate relations exist between us, 
and no one will believe we do not know what you do. What kind of light will this throw on Wanda?” 


“Enough! You are nothing but a cad and your ‘Count’ is another,” cried Catherine, shrugging her shoulders disdainfully. 


Then she turned to me and explained all that had happened. One night she had felt very bad—on the point of choking. Flora, her maid, did not sleep in the apartment; 
she came in the morning and left in the evening. That night Flora had stayed until midnight; then Catherine had sent her to beg the doctor to pay her an emergency visit. 
She asked Flora to take the apartment key to the doctor so he could open the door himself. 


The doctor had gone to her house, found her throat to be very inflamed and in need of continuous medication, and since no one else was available he had stayed 
there himself. At approximately two o’clock her condition had improved, and the doctor had been able to leave. 


Catherine did not recount this in order to justify herself, or because she felt she “owed us an explanation”—she cared not one whit for that—but because she was 
overjoyed that the “stinkbug” had spied on her on precisely the night when she had received not a lover, but a doctor. Thanks to this chance occurrence, she now had the 
right to punish the Baron for his scurrility. 


She was vexed but at the same time ecstatic, because this was part of truly /iving. 


My husband seemed a bit disappointed with the results of his confrontation with Catherine. As for me—well, he had astonished me! With what surprise had I 
listened to him—I did not recognize him. With what ardor had he gone to the defense of his “honor” and that of his wife! This same honor that any promiscuity by his wife 
(he told me at Bruck) could not taint, the “promiscuity” of Catherine now endangered? Catherine’s lovers soiling my honor—the same honor that no longer existed when it 
was a matter of his pleasure? How complicated the mind of that man was! Would I never understand it? 


That night Catherine entered like a gust of wind, crying, “I whipped him! I whipped him!” 


On evenings when something was playing at the Landestheater, the town dandies would meet in front of the Meyer Patisserie in order to spect and disparage the 
audience as they arrived. Baron P____ never failed to show up there. Catherine knew this, and armed with her riding-whip went there to punish the slanderer. 


He was on the point of taking leave of his friends when she advanced on him, declaring, “You have spoken ill of me! Take that ... and that! Blackguard!” And she 
whipped him on both sides of his face. So quickly and adroitly was this done, that by the time the Baron’s friends had spring to his rescue, she was disappearing calmly 
down the street. 


It was a lovely scandal in the town. The aristocracy were indignant that this “foreigner” had done such a thing. Some people talked of expulsion, but others, more 
numerous, said that P___’s notorious gossiping had only gotten him what he deserved, and that a few others might profit by similar treatment. 


Wittgenstein came to apologize; he had not known, he said, that P___ was sucha liar. He also begged Mlle. Strebinger, for whom he had much sympathy, to pardon 
him. 


Baron P____ sent Count Spaur and another friend to ask Leopold if he was prepared to fight him. My husband responded that he was married, so if he fought for 
Mlle. Strebinger this could give rise to a damaging interpretation. Captam C___ begged Catherine to authorize him to provoke Baron P____, but she would not consent to 
this at any price. 


The two “stnkbugs” decided it was time to spend some time in the country, and thus Catherine’s triumph was complete. 


il 
il 
ill 


Meanwhile, the day of the first performance of the opera arrived. One could not expect Catherine to have much sympathy for the composer and his work. She 
frankly hoped the opera would be a flop, and did all she could to ensure that. Fate decided otherwise. 


She had purchased twenty seats for the performance, and had had her messenger distribute them to his colleagues, with precise instructions to hiss with all the force 
of their lungs each time they heard applause. Each man received, in addition to a ticket, the gratuity of a florin. 


The house was spectacular. All the boxes were filled; the women had donned their most beautiful outfits, and the audience swelled with anticipation. Our box was 
facing that of Count Wittgenstein. Catherine’s eyes sought out her “agents”; they were all at their posts. Attired in their finest clothes, dignified and stiff, they awaited the 
event. 


At the end of the first act, the boxes applauded vigorously. Catherine cocked an ear: not a hiss was heard, not a discordant noise disturbed the applause. Again she 
scrutinized her people: it was they who had applauded the loudest—as if they had been paid to do so, and were making it a point of honor to fully earn their money! 


Now there was not a shadow of a doubt: these people had misunderstood Catherine’s bad German; concluding that this distinguished young lady wanted them to 
applaud the Count’s play. And they applauded! Catherine found this misunderstanding so amusing that she burst out laughing and jomed in the applause; her subversive 
designs having miscarried, she decided to play a nobler role and pay homage to the work of the enemy. 


il 
il 
il 


Catherine certainly exercised a physical influence on me, but for a long time I was not conscious of it. When she entered my room I felt brighter side, and darker 
when she exited. Yet in her absence I felt no need to see her and hardly thought about her; perhaps I ought to have felt bored, but that never happened to me. 


One morning she appeared earlier than usual. She was having her hair done at my house by her hairdresser, whom she had summoned. I was seated close by, 
watching, when I saw something which almost made me afraid. The man had unpinned her coiffure so that her hair fell freely, but while he combed it, it began to rise up 
and fluff out more and more. Each sweep of the comb produced a light crackling noise; when he had finished, her hair spread out almost horizontally from her head. 


“What extraordinary hair you have!” I said, startled by this phenomenon. 
“Mademoiselle’s hair contains a great deal of electricity,” remarked the hairdresser. “If the room were dark, we should certainly see sparks.” 


Catherine started laughing. 


Since the birth of my last child, I suffered from incessant headaches which I had never previously had. Generally they seized me for two or three days runnng— 
sometimes so violently that the pam made me almost an idiot. 


One day I felt one of these headaches coming on. I was preparing to spend the next day in bed when Catherine came over, imploring me to go to the theater with 
her. I replied that this was out of the question, since the pain was already intolerable. But she insisted so vehemently and so eloquently that I yielded, and we went there. 


Ondine was playing. With eyes half-closed I listened to the music, and felt myself getting better and better. Soon I felt no more pain; my head felt light and free. It 
was certainly not the music that had cured me, nor the audience, nor the lights, and still less the atmosphere in the theater, since I had often been m a position to observe 
that it only aggravated my pain, when it did not instigate it. 


Another time in the evening I was lying down suffering, when Catherine came to see me. Leopold was writing in his room and the children were sleeping, yet this 
quiet intensified my headache. Catherine sat carefully on my bed and whispered, “Do not agitate yourself because I am here. Remain calm; close your eyes and say 
nothing. Let me do all the talking; it will distract you, perhaps.” 


Then in a low, gentle voice, very different from her usual lively soprano, she began telling me of her childhood, of her beautiful homeland, of the beloved lake and its 
fresh water, blue and clear, in which she loved to swim until, tired, she let herself be carried along by the waves—her young body caressed by the water, and her gaze lost 
in the profound blue of the immense sky above her. She told me how she would escape at night and go to the mountain, far from the chilly piety hemming her in at the 
house, not stopping until she had reached the highest summit, where she saw at her feet the world and its human beings, for which she had such hatred. At this perspective 
it almost seemed possible to be able to trample them all underfoot. She would spend the night in the forest without fear of its denizens, and be awakened in the morning by 
the sun gliding through the branches. Then she would take her fill of grapes in the vineyards, and catch lizards in her hand after having lured them by hisses out of the 
crevices of the walls. Then came the return, the punishment by hunger and blows which she received without a complaint or a tear, believing that by enduring the merciless 
punishment, she was buying the right to new escapades. 


She spoke and I listened. I followed her along all her trails; I descended with her to the edge of the lake, and standing on the shore I watched her dive into the blue 
water and swim away so far that I could no longer see her, and felt uneasy; but before long her tresses shone again in the sun like a wave of gold. I climbed with her up 
the mountainside along narrow, tortuous paths, and during the night pressed fearfully against her, because I had not her courage, and the animals of the forest made me 
afraid. And when morning came, | felt the sun penetrate my closed lids while its warm rays calmed the painful tension of my nerves. 


When she fell silent, she leaned over me, undoubtedly thinking that I slept, but I opened my eyes wide and looked at her. 
“And your headache?” she asked. “Where is it?” 


“T do not know—in the lake or in the forest. I must have lost it somewhere, for I no longer have it.” 


il 
il 
il 


At the end of April 1879 we went to Vienna. Leopold had been invited to give a series of lectures at the Ringtheater, and he accepted with pleasure. Catherine 
accompanied us. Those were exciting days. My husband visited his old acquaintances, or else they visited us; he made new connections, and as he was well received 
everywhere and all the world was friendly to him, he was in a charming mood. Every morning he spent two or three hours writing, and for the rest of the day and evening 
he was indefatigable, enjoying all the diversions that were offered him. 


The newspapers had described his lectures favorably, except for the Wiener Tagblatt. Sacher-Masoch attributed this to the influence of Frischauer, and promised 
to pay him back in his own coin. I do not know what had led the two former inseparable friends to detest each other so cordially, but for some time Frischauer had been my 
husband’s béte noire. Madame Frischauer had remarked one day that Sacher-Masoch was as naive as a child and as bad as a monkey, and that was true. 


Leopold wrote his articles for the Wiener Leben with particular pleasure when they dealt not with some theoretical topic, but with people and things that he knew. 
Like Catherine, he loved mischief for its own sake, without caring at whose expense it was. When these articles were of particular interest for the people of Graz, they 
would be posted throughout the city, as provocation and sales went hand-in-hand. 


To further deceive people as to the identity of the author, and because he found it amusing, he did not spare us—his family and friends—in the Wiener Leben. First 
there appeared a piece of verse on Catherine, a parody of La Jeune Etrangére. which went: 


In a city of Abderites 
Appeared, scarcely a year ago, 
With enormous Rembrandt hats 


A girl who was pretty and singular... 


Leopold had taken special care to put posters with this piece of verse up and down Catherine’s street. She could not set foot outside her house without seeing one. 
Ina flash she was at our house, kissing my husband—mad with joy at the superb publicity he had given her. 


Eight days later another piece of verse appeared on us—or rather on me—this time, a parody of Connais-tu le pays...? but too flattering to leave the least doubt as 
to the identity of the author. 


The financial success of these articles inspired a publisher in Graz to offer Sacher-Masoch the publication of a weekly satirical sheet. My husband accepted 
willingly, and soon /es Points Noirs appeared, triggering fear and apprehension in many. 


Around the month of June I returned to Vienna with Catherine. The Weiner Tagblatt had in reference to the affair with P____ printed something incorrect. 
Annoyed, she sought immediate rectification, and toward this end decided to travel to Vienna where she had made friends with many journalists, whom she counted on for 
support. She begged me to accompany her, and my husband, who had some affairs to entrust to me, desired equally that I go. 


We had passes—my husband had obtained one for Catherine as well, so that the trip would cost nothing. Catherine offered to pay the costs of our hotel, thus 
removing my final objection. I had to go. 


I no longer remember how our correspondence with Prince Camille Starhemberg started, nor how Catherine found herself involved in it. But hardly had the train left 
the station than the conductor handed me a card from the Prince, who requested permission to pay his respects to us at Miirzzuschlag. 


How had this come about? Prince Starhemberg had never seen me; how did he know about my trip? How had he been able to recognize me? I looked at Catherine; 
she laughed. I asked, “What do you have in mind? Has the desire seized you to take him away from his lover?” She did not answer me, but I saw I had struck home. It 
only sufficed for her to know that a man loved a woman, in order for her to try to tempt him away from the latter. 


At Mirzzuschlag, the Prince came to see us. I found him simple and amiable, just as one of his old friends, Colonel Engelhofer from Graz, had described him to us. 
We chatted as we walked to and fro on the platform, and he certainly did not suspect I knew so many things about him. 


Upon our arrival in Vienna, he found us a carriage and looked after our bags. When he learned we were staying at the Archduke Charles Hotel, he announced he 
would have the pleasure of being our neighbor since he was staying at the Hotel Munsch across the street, and that he would allow himself to check on our well-being the 
next day. 


He came, and our conversation—very animated—lasted longer than was usual for visits of this sort. Later we saw him in the dining room of the hotel, and in the 
evening he called again to inquire as to my health, since I had felt a bit indisposed during the course of the day. 


Among the journalists Catherine had befriended was a Monsieur Fuchs, a dashing figure whom she called her “little fox,” and he saw to it that the correction was 
printed in the Wiener Tagblatt. 


We stayed only a few days in Vienna. The letters that my husband wrote throw a vivid light on our relationship at that time: 
Graz, 17 June 1879 
Dear Wanda, 
I told myself rightly that it was not the correction which drove Catherine to go to Vienna. Why did she not tell us of her rendezvous with Starhemberg? 
All of us are well, thank God. 


The Heimath wrote that the short story has been accepted, but payment will not be made until July 1. Therefore please go quickly to Emmer and beg him to give 
us the 80 florins at once. 


Yesterday a charming letter came from Rochefort. Today, Busnach informed me that The Emissary is definitely accepted at the Odeon. But the director himself, 
in consideration for my name and for the success of my Galician novels, wants the play to be set in Galicia rather than Cuba, and Busnach consented. 


So, furs in any case! 
In the summer the director of the Odeon will travel to Vienna and visit me. 


Yesterday I received a superb review in the London Spectator, four columns on the two parts of the Heritage of Cain, the Ideas for Our Times and The New 
Job. Iwas compared to Turgenev. It was said that the Hasara Raba has an inimitable irony. 


Mauthner writes very pleasingly. Received the money from Paimann, sent it to Enterich. 
Yesterday evening I had a conversation with your ermine. It retained the light perfume of your divine body, which entranced me. 
I kiss your little feet. 


Your amorous slave. 


Graz, 18 June 1879 
Dear Wanda, 


Yesterday I wrote by general delivery. You did indeed receive the letter? Go therefore in the morning around 10 o'clock to the Heimath and do your best to 
obtain the 80 florins. We have pawned everything in order to be able to live even a few days. 


The lectures are not going well. I wrote to Traeger that I would not do them without a guarantee; our situation does not allow us to take chances. It would be 
better for me to remain in Graz and work on the operetta and on the play for Tewele. When Our Slaves plays at the Ringtheater and The Emissary in Paris, we 
will be extricated from our difficulties. 


Neither letters nor money have come yet for Catherine. 


Holzinger told me that J___ and his mother are in a bad situation. She did a business deal that turned bad, and now both are under surveillance by the police. 
The children are all doing well and are well-behaved. That I would be happy to receive something from you, be it only a kick of the foot, I have no need to tell 
you. 


Affection to Catherine and to friends in Vienna. 


Your Leopold 


My dear wife, 


Your letter made me infinitely happy. Up till now I had figured that you did not love me at all, and often this thought depressed me and paralyzed my activity. 
Now that I possess your love, I will bear everything gaily, I will not lose courage, and I will work passionately. 


We will escape our difficulties until Saturday. But after that? Go back to Emmer, tell him frankly that we are in a desperate situation, and do everything in the 
world to get the 80 florins. 


I have sent a new fiction episode to the Pester Lloyd and have begged them to instantly send me the 50 florins for the two others. 


Rochefort wrote again very nicely and sent me a notice from the Voltaire, which already announced that The Emissary has been accepted. Therefore there is no 
more doubt: the play will be presented in Paris in the fall. 


Now that I know you love me, I would feel an especially voluptuous torture if you would care to stage a scene from The Venus in Furs. 
We are allin good health. Yesterday W___ came; he seemed madly in love with Catherine. 


I kiss you a thousand times. Leopold 


Graz, 20 June 1879 

Dear Wanda, 

The correction in the Tagblatt is very good. The Tagblatt made a find gaffe, because Schemberg’s commentaries are colorless and devoid of meaning. 
How I desire you! 

Go, therefore, to the Heimath and try to get the 80 florins. 

I received the letter from Miirzzuschlag, with five florins. Today I received the other five florins. 


This very instant I have received a letter from the director Strampfer. From October to November 15, the Meiningers are playing at the Ringtheater. This is very 
good for me, because the public is getting used to returning to the Ringtheater before my play will be performed. 


My conditions have been accepted. Fortune smiles on us from all sides; and you, be strong now, don’t let yourself be downcast. Be my faithful, loving wife, and 
also my severe mistress, my voluptuous and cruel “Venus in Furs.” Resolve this difficult problem, so easy for you, and our future will be entirely pleasurable. I 
kiss you a thousand times. 


Your Leopold 


Graz, 21 June 1879 
Dear Wanda, 


I keenly regret that the money did not arrive yesterday after all. I had hoped to see you slipping into your ermine this evening; to cover with kisses my good, 
beautiful wife and to feel your foot on the nape of my neck—adored mistress of my life. You know how to laugh at your amorous husband—and now he must 
wait some more. 


We are all doing well; the children kiss their mama and beg her to return soon. 


Can you imagine my surprise, this morning, upon opening the Morgenpost to find an article on Catherine in which Zistler energetically takes her part and 
prints the correction in full? This is even more handsome on Zistler’s part in that I have not seen him since then, and Iam not there to help. He did it all himself. 


Holzinger also took Catherine’s part very warmly. 


I can’t tell you how happy your dear letter has made me. Be very nice to me now and take pains at last to subjugate me entirely; I do not want to breathe 
without your permission. Be very tender and very cruel. I adore you already, but then I will lay myself down at your feet, obedient and humble as a dog. 


I kiss you a thousand times. 


Your slave, Leopold 


Catherine had broken with J___ some months previously; he had bored her, so she dismissed him. Before leaving for Vienna, we heard talk circulating about the 
swindles perpetrated by him and his mother. What my husband wrote me in Vienna confirmed these rumors. 


As soon as she returned to Graz, Catherine took up with J___ again. She appeared in public with him as much as possible, and I believe she also supplied him with 
the means for leaving Graz. On this subject, Leopold said to her one day, “Listen Catherine, you should carefully consider your association with J___. He is very 
compromised by his mother.” 


Disdainfully she looked him in the eye: “If you consider things from the same viewpoint as the other cads, you are being reasonable; however, that viewpomt is not 
mine.” 


“But there are circumstances... ” 


Catherine interrupted brusquely: “Leave me alone! The world is full of imbeciles who hold children responsible for all the evil deeds of their parents, and I am 
astonished that you ally yourself with these. Do you think that if we could choose our parents, we would not choose better, sometimes? Myself, surely!” 


“You cannot know whether or not J___ has a hand in his mother’s swindles.” 


“Tt would not be more astonishing than if your sons inherited your talent. It would be very agreeable for them, but they would not deserve the credit for it. IfJ___is 
a swindle, he owes it to his parents. People who have physical or moral vices should not have children.” 


“You have strange ideas!” 
“To each, the ideas that have been given him by experience of life... As for myself, I did not have luck with my parents.” 
“When you have children, you too will love them as they are, with all their faults.” 


“My God, how stupid you are! Who’s talking about loving them or not—once they’re there! To not have them—that is the question. In my eyes it is a crime to bring 
children into the world when one cannot assure their future well-bemng, their health and the means for their support. And stillL—!" 


“With such scruples, the human race would not last long!”” 
“So what?” 


I was happy to see this question brought out into the open, and in turn said: “Catherine is right. Ninety percent of the time it is a lack of conscience, a heedlessness, 
that engenders children.” 


“But Wanda, how can you say that?” cried my husband. “You who are such a happy mother!” 


“That I am happy is not to say that the children will be also. And what happiness is the continual fear that their future inspires in me! Having seen life as I have seen 
it, | ought not to have had children. My heart is distraught when I think what cruel dangers they will be exposed to. I feel so guilty with regard to them, that day and night I 
think only of how to make them as happy as possible now, in order to make amends for at least part of the wrong I have done by bringing them into the world.” 


My husband opened his eyes wide. “Yes, yes, look at me indeed! We have been terribly careless in having children!” 
Catherine left. It was very late at night and we were alone beside the sleeping children. Leopold was silent for some time; then he said to me, “For Christ’s sake, 
how can you have thoughts that are so sad and so desperate? I do not see our children’s future as black and all that.” 


“Because you never see but one thing: the ‘Venus in Furs,’ and you do not see life as it really is! In what situation do we find ourselves? We do not know today if 
we are going to have bread to eat tomorrow. It has been this way for years and will continue so for years to come. Always a pile of beautiful things later, but for now the 
blackest poverty. Do we have the right to expose the children to that?” I was trembling with barely suppressed anger and exasperation. 


Not long ago, before giving the lectures in Vienna, he had gone for two months without writing a line because I had refused to write a shameless letter to a delegate 
in Berlin, the wealthy G___, offering myself to him. For some years Leopold had been in correspondence with G___, whom he felt had the personality of the Greek in The 
Venus in Furs; it was therefore necessary that I take him for a lover. As I persisted in my refusal (even though he threatened to write that letter in my name), he punished 
me by ceasing to work. If the trip to Vienna had not intervened, he would have continued not working until I was driven by privation to submit to his will. Yes, he possessed 
an infallible means to make me yield... 


That is what I was thinking then, and dominated by hideous fear of the future, I had this to say to him as well: “And with your passion for the ‘Venus in Furs,’ you 
will lose us all.” 


“How?” 


“Because you know no restraint when it is a question of your obsession, and because you no longer realize what you're demanding from me. You no longer think 
about where your passion is leading us.” 


For an instant he felt himself touched. But then he said, “Ah—your old ideas again. Everything that happens in Zhe Venus in Furs depends on you. Myself, I will 
really be only your slave, and I will have nothing to say about it. If the thing turns out badly, it will be your fault, not mine.” 


“What good was it to talk to him—what good to show him my offended soul? He would not understand. In order to understand, he would have had to love me with 
another love. 


il 
il 
il 


Catherine now had another unsuccessful suitor. Strassmann had left Graz and his successor, a Monsieur W___, had taken over his apartment. But in one thing he 
aspired too high: he wanted to replace his successor in Catherine’s heart. Local gossip had let him know the place was vacant; he canvassed for it with the air of a man 
whose rights were as indisputable as they were justified. In order to reach her, not only did he pay a visit to Sacher-Masoch, but courted him as well. 


My husband always found the most laudable qualities in those who admired him. That is how it came about that we saw W____ more often than we felt the need for 
his company. This strategy was not amiss, since he had met Catherine at our house. But to his great surprise he discovered that the matter was not as simple as he had 
believed: Catherine paid no attention to him. He was ugly and had all the ridiculousness of a little hypocrite; he ended up boring us all. So he was forced to retrre—furious 
because, I suspect, he had already boasted of victory to his colleagues. 


Then one day he found a pile of letters from Catherine to Strassmann in the stove in his room. He thought to use these to make the recalcitrant one more compliant, 
and wrote to her announcing his find and asking what she would like him to do with them. 


She did not respond. He waited fifteen days, then wrote to my husband, asking for a private interview in which to impart a very delicate matter to him. 


Leopold was full of joy when he received W___. Seeing the grave and mysterious air he assumed for the occasion, my husband asked him if they were to play the 
roles of conspirators. This made W___ lose his composure—embarrassed, he unburdened his story and begged my husband to intervene and ask Catherine what he should 
do with the letters. Leopold replied, “But you have already addressed yourself directly to the lady.” 


“Yes, but I have received no answer.” 
“That is also an answer, then. It seems that you impute more value to your find than Mademoiselle Strebinger.” 
“But it is indeed necessary that something be done. Should I keep the letters?” 


“As you like. Do you know what I would do in your place? I would publish them, gilt-edged, as the complete works of the author. In that fashion, you should still 
make a success of it.” 


The young hypocrite lost his temper and cried spitefully, “Yes! There are enough people who would read them with the liveliest interest—Captain C___, for 
example.” 


“My dear W___, it is beyond doubt that Mademoiselle Strebinger has abandoned these letters to you, and you can do with them what you will. I would only draw 
your attention to one thing: she has a very energetic way of responding to baseness. Baron P____can give you information on this subject.” 


This had its effect: “I will return the letters to the letters to the lady by mail.” 


“You have a good idea there. You should have done that in the first place.” 


Rochefort had given Catherine a taste for antique objets d’art, but this taste was only superficiat—more from snobbery than anything else. Someone had written 
her that Sefer Pasha had an exemplary collection in his castle at Bertholdstein near Gleichenberg. So she wrote to the pasha telling him who she was, that she lived in Graz 
with us, and that having heard of his collection she would be most happy if she could see it ... so as to speak of it to Rochefort. 


The next day an invitation arrived from Sefer Pasha requesting our company (as well as Catherine’s) as guests at Bertholdstein for a few days. Meanwhile, 
Catherine had heard that Sefer Pasha was in reality a Polish count who, having no luck in Europe as a diplomat, had gone to Egypt, where he had become the friend of the 
Viceroy and then his all-powerful minister. But at some pomt, feeling that the Egyptian climate was no longer “healthy” for him, he had put all his Cairo treasures in 
security at Bertholdstein; at least that was the rumor. 


Catherine was impressed by all this, and my husband even more so. The two of them were like fire and flame. Catherine immediately set about having an outfit 
made, “as beautiful as a Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Leopold reviewed my furs. If this were not the Greek, I might as well give up looking for him. Half Polish 
gentleman, half Oriental despot—an ideal Greek! 


On the eve of our departure Leopold had a toothache. The next day he declared that his toothache would prevent him from accompanying us. He wanted to have 
the tooth pulled, but for that the dentist had to come to our house. He did not want to be anesthetized, but I had to put on a fur and stand in front of him and give him cruel 
looks during the operation. 


I was used to this type of comedy; I played my role to his entire satisfaction and to the great astonishment of the dentist. The latter said afterwards that the tooth 
was not at all decayed; it was unfortunate that it had been extracted. But Leopold did not agree; for him it had been such a voluptuous experience that he would gladly 
have had all his teeth pulled out! 


We had to leave in the afternoon. After lunch Leopold declared that he would join us the next day, because the operation had made him nervous and he wanted to 
rest. We ought to leave on our own and excuse him to the Sefer Pasha, announcing his arrival for the followmg day. Thus we went there alone. 


At Furstenfeld two carriages awaited us, a luggage-wagon and a ravishing barouche, both harnessed to superb horses. We were received most ceremoniously by 
the servants, who spoke only French. 


It was a charming ride along the valley and up the mountainside towards the chateau, yet my pleasure was not unmixed. I saw only the broad back of the great 
English coachman, seated stiffly in front of me next to the small Frenchman. What was I doing in this elegant carriage? Where were we going, and why? Was I never 
going to get away from all this deceit—all these lies? 


At home, my place was vacant; it seemed I was endlessly being separated from my children—why? I was irritated with Catherine, who had dragged me away; and 
I was all irritation and sadness when I arrived at Bertholdstein. 


Sefer Pasha received us very amiably, but was also very much the grand seigneur. Bertholdstein was an old castle, half in ruins when the pasha had bought it for 
nothing and had it rebuilt. Now the castle was crammed with Oriental magnificence, Parisian luxuries and art treasures. There was something offensive in this opulence, in 
this extravagance which seemed to regard us with the same cold, unwavering eye as the pasha did. 


When we had freshened up a little, we went to rejoin Sefer Pasha in the cour d’honneur, where he was seated in the shadow of a magnificent lime-blossom tree. 
Catherine, in her letters, must have passed herself off as a horsewoman of the first order, since he immediately had all his saddle-horses paraded in front of her. They were 
valuable animals whose perfections their English grooms displayed to the best possible advantage. 


Catherine’s head was full of these horses, of which she had heard so much that she had firmly resolved to have herself given one by the Sefer Pasha. From that 
moment, therefore, she had set about making her choice—not an easy task, as any one of them would have been a superb present. The idea of returning to Graz on one of 
these horses, making everyone envious, made her tremble with ecstasy while she scrutinized the marvelous animals. I detected a malicious smile under the old man’s gray 
moustache, and told myself she was going to have trouble achieving her ends, since she was not dealing with a novice. 


We dined that evening in private with the pasha. One of the two valets who served under the maitre d’hétel was a young, handsome Nubian with strangely shining 


eyes. Catherine looked at him and I saw her cheeks blush slightly. 


Coffee was served in a little salon next to the pasha’s bedroom. The valet de chambre, an old man, cast a last glance around when we entered. Sefer Pasha spoke 
to him in a tone so full of angry contempt that my cheeks flushed; the old man flattened himself against the wall, pale as death, and I saw his hands tremble. Sefer Pasha, 
who noticed how impressed I was by this, said (as if to excuse himself) that this man was a thief and deserved to be treated as such; he received 12,000 francs in wages 
yet stole 100,000 more, since he had the entire household at his disposal. 


“Tn that case, I would dismiss him,” I said. 
“And take on another who would be no better?!” 


Catherine mentioned the Nubian and Sefer Pasha told us that he had given one just as handsome to the Empress Elizabeth, who was very content with him. His 
own, on the other hand, was bad, and all the servants feared he would commit a crime some day. Then he spoke to us about the Orient, where one was always suspicious 
of one’s entourage, who could be in the pay of anyone. 


I felt more and more ill at ease; this embalmed luxury weighed on me, and I thought about the clear laughter of my children. 


The valets conducted us to our apartments, which we could never have found unguided. It was a long and tiring pilgrimage. We mounted some stairs and descended 
others; we traversed long galleries and narrow corridors, great rooms full of weapons and knights in their armor, charming little turrets where the moon, shining like a ghost, 
penetrated windows as tiny as loopholes. We stopped, surprised, in a tower whose wall was collapsed, letting in the night wind and the rustling of the forest; fragments of a 
once-magnificent vase covered the floorboards, and from a gilded bedframe hung a sheet in shreds. Lightning had struck a few days ago, the valets told us, causing all this 
havoc. At last we found ourselves in a great hall lined with numerous doors, one of which led to our rooms. 


My bedroom was as high and as large as a hall; there were two beds (since my husband had been expected to accompany me) and one lone window sunk in the 
thickness of the wall. To walk to Catherine’s room it was necessary to descend some steps, pass through a narrow spiraling passage, then a grand dressing room, elegantly 
appointed. Her room was small, charming and full of beautiful furnishings. 


The next day I got up early as usual and went to the window. Then I saw that this window was in fact a door opening onto a small balcony, with a superb view of 
the valley and the Chateau Trauttmansdorff on the other side. I went to show Catherine my discovery. 


We dressed ourselves to go out. Hardly had we finished than the maid, a gracious Frenchwoman, brought us coffee. At the same time a whole pack of pug dogs 
burst into the room and chased each other over beds and furniture. When the master’s dogs had saluted his guests in this unseemly fashion, the maid introduced them to us. 
First “Sussi,” Sefer Pasha’s famous dog, then his spouse, their children, and their little pups. Catherine wanted to become more intimately acquainted with the canine 
family, but the maid had already opened the door, and the whole pack bounded outside at the same mad speed with which they had entered. 


We walked out of those somber ramparts to the sun-drenched groves that hemmed in part of the castle, and remained there until the luncheon hour. Then someone 
came to tell us that other guests had arrived, and that we were awaited. 


I helped Catherine dress. She put on her “Midsummer’s Night Dream” which made her ravishingly beautiful. She wanted me to dress more exquisitely, but I was 
content with my attire, so we descended to the great reception hall. 


There we found many guests. At the table I received a telegram from my husband saying that the operation had caused an inflammation; he was under a 
physician’s care and would be delayed. I handed the telegram to His Excellency, who appeared forlorn at having to put off till later the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Sacher-Masoch. 


The toothache at the moment of departure, the operation with furs and cruelty, the ensuing inflammation—what an ingenious plan! 


Coffee was sipped in the same little salon as the night before; then the guests called for their carriages. When we were once again alone, Sefer Pasha showed us a 
large photograph autographed by the Empress Elizabeth, which he had received from her hand. Then he showed us to the rooms housing his collection, and let us examine 
the rarest pieces. 


Later, we took a carriage to Gleichenberg. Sefer Pasha himself drove a large carriage drawn by four horses, Catherine seated beside him. He drew our attention to 
the horses—four Isabels (cream-colored horses) which had been a gift from the Empress Elizabeth in exchange for the Nubian. They were marvelous animals with heads 
that were delicately pink, such as I had never before seen. 


Upon the return to the castle we were served tea and some splendid fruit; other carriages drawn by other horses already awaited us, to again take us out. A 
traveling theater troupe had stopped in the neighboring village and had begged the lord of Bertholdstein to come see them. 


That night it took me a long time to fall asleep. All these diversions had disturbed me, and besides, my heart was far from Bertholdstein. 


il 
il 
il 


The next day I woke up late. Catherine, dressed in a white gown, was standing in the entrance to the balcony under the blazing sun, her slender and vigorous body 
outlined beneath the sheer material. She turned toward me and, seeing me awake, approached and whispered, “It’s done!” 


“Sefer Pasha?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! Why have you done this?” 
“To amuse myself.” 


“You should not have done it. He is too rich, and he has ideas about women that are too Oriental. He thinks he can buy them all. Is it not rumored that all the 
women who visit Bertholdstein lend themselves to his desires? What are you to him, now—one more, nothing else! Does he think that I too only await a sign from him? 


“No; there you are mistaken,” she declared vigorously. “He thinks that you dearly love your husband and that you regret his absence.” 
“But how did this come about? You are still up here with me?” 


“Oh—it’s funny! Imagine—he is always afraid of beng assassinated. So in his bedroom there are doors which disappear into the walls when they are opened, but 
which, once closed, cannot be opened from the outside. He told me that one of these doors was concealed behind his bed, and that it leads to a little staircase carved in the 
stone wall and leading to a similar door opening behind my bed, so that he could tiptoe to my room at any hour of the night unseen. I pretended not to believe it, and he told 
me that he would prove it to me that very night—which he did.” 


“Weren't you afraid?” 

“Ah—fear! I was curious.” 

“Why would anyone want to assassinate him?” 

“He said that he has many enemies.” 

We were silent. Catherine was on my bed, her feet on a chair, her elbows on her knees and hiding her face in her hands. She seemed to be reflecting. 
“T would like to get away from here,” I said, after a few moments. 

“Me too; I have had enough. But hadn’t we planned to stay for a week?” 

“My husband is ill, that is a good pretext—and with me leaving, you cannot stay here alone.” 

“Shall we pack up?” 

“Yes.” 


The idea of leaving energized both of us. A half hour later we were ready. I sent a message to Sefer Pasha that my husband’s condition disturbed me, and that I 
wished to leave. He sent his valet to beg me to stay until lunch; moreover, it would be better to take the afternoon train. We therefore waited. At lunch we did not see any 
other guests, and Sefer Pasha was more amiable than ever. 


For the first time I saw Catherine in the company of a man who had been her lover. Their conduct surprised me. Not the least gesture betrayed familarity; after 
that night she behaved exactly as she had the day before—not because she was acting the part, but because it was really so. To give herself to a man counted for so little 
in her eyes that it changed nothing; he kept his distance while she gave nothing of herself to him and took nothing from him. 


How life is simplified, thus! I thought, in contrast to those of us who place so much value on the gift of ourselves, and who expect so many things from this, which it 
cannot give us! 


Sefer Pasha told me, when we took our leave, that he would write Sacher-Masoch to remind him of his promise to visit Bertholdstein. Finally we found ourselves 
rolling toward the valley, regaining our spirits in proportion to the distance between us and that gloomy castle. 


il 
il 
il 


I reported to my “Dichter” a new disappointment: Catherine had taken the place that he had destined for me at Bertholdstein. He was disappointed—yet was still 
full of hope. He did not think Catherine capable of attracting a man such as Sefer Pasha for long, while as for me... 


What made him think that Catherine was incapable of retammg Sefer Pasha, whom he had never seen? Leopold believed that I was capable of captivating any man 
—after all, hadn’t I captivated him? With what persistence he clung to his desires and his hopes, in spite of ever-renewed setbacks! With what enthusiasm he erected his 
chimeras on foundations that seemed solid! With what profound seriousness he spoke of them! To realize his dream—what a great, marvelous thing! 


He who at first had loved to see me often in company with Catherine, because he thought that in her company I should more easily find the Greek, now viewed her 
with a jaundiced eye, because precisely the contrary was happening. She was too easy a conquest, he said, and that drew the men; while with me they thought the stakes 
were too high, since I had a husband—a husband who had fought duels before. 


Sefer Pasha wrote to Sacher-Masoch insisting that he visit him. He said he would arrange things so as to not have any other visitors at the time, in order to have the 
pleasure of conversing alone with him. 


Some days before leaving the second time for Bertholdstein, Catherine and I encountered Count Spaur in the city park. He told us that he had come from 
Bertholdstein, and that Sefer Pasha had begged him to be responsible for a necklace for Catherine; he would deliver it that evening. 


Count Spaur, who was no longer young, affected the airs of a dangerous Don Juan and was one of the worst gossips in Graz. Catherine and he had watched each 
other for a long time. Their souls were related, without doubt, and they distrusted each other. His reputation as a rake attracted and fascinated Catherine, and she in turn 
attracted him because she was the most strikmg woman in Graz. But he knew about the affairs of Strassmann and J___, and did not want to end up like those “poor 
wretches.” Thus they circled each other like two cats, neither daring to make the first move. 


The story surrounding the necklace, and the light in which he could present it, was grist for his mill. He was beaming with pleasure at the thought of being able to 
thrust this under Catherine’s nose. What reason did Sefer Pasha have for humiliating Catherine thus—at the very moment when he was going to invite her to accompany 
us again? 


When we had worried ourselves a great deal over this subject, the necklace arrived and out of all this fuss nothing remained but the spitefulness of Spaur: the 
necklace was of value only as a curiosity, and there could be no question of an offensive intent. 


I no longer recall how it happened that Catherine and I set out once again alone for Bertholdstein, with Leopold to join us the next day. This time Leopold 


determined that Sefer Pasha must not escape me. Consequently he had selected for me an “irresistible” jacket of black velvet trimmed with ermme. I had only to wear this 
jacket at the Pasha’s chateau—it could not fail to have its effect. 


It had more of an effect than I would have desired. We found ourselves alone at the table for the whole evening with the pasha. He occupied himself mainly with 
me, while Catherine, curious, observed us. I saw not a trace of malice or envy in her, nor the least sign of impatience. She watched—me with affection, the pasha with 
ironic detachment. 


I said I was fatigued by the journey, and we retired. We had the same rooms as on our previous visit, but that mght Catherine slept with me, in the bed meant for my 
husband. 


We went to bed and began to chat, without extinguishing the light. Catherine spoke to me again of her childhood, then of Rochefort’s children and their happy 
existence. He took the view that the best education was a complete lack of education. Education imprisoned children, and they needed room to grow. This was also the 
view of Victor Hugo, whose little children, George and Jeanne, were the absolute masters of the house; everything revolved around them, starting with the grandfather. 


Chatting with such vivacity, Catherine hopped out of her bed to come toward me. Suddenly she let out a savage cry—she had put her bare foot on one of those 
great thick needles that upholsterers use to stitch up carpets, and which doubtless had been forgotten there. 


I wanted to hurl myself out of bed to support her, but she cried, “No—don’t come!” And hopping on one foot to my bed, she sat down, put the wounded foot on her 
knee, and looked at it curiously, as if it were something particularly agreeable. 


“Pull the needle out, I tell you!” I cried impatiently. 


“No, you have no idea what a delicious sensation it is to be hurt, to feel the needle in your flesh and to realize it has to be pulled out, and that it will perhaps hurt 
atrociously.” 


I looked at her; she was speaking seriously. I abandoned her to her delights and she began to talk again. 


“Why is she not Sacher-Masoch’s wife?” I asked myself. How well she would have grasped his idea of the “sensuality of pain,” as well as other strange notions 
which I understood so little. 


She stayed almost an hour with the needle in her foot; then she drew it out with a quick, decistve movement. Not a drop of blood appeared. She began to laugh and 
threw her arms around her head, as if to embrace herself. 


“Make some cold compresses,” I said, “so that it does not get inflamed.” 
“Oh—come on!” she protested, and leapt into her bed. Soon she was fast asleep. 
The next day she did not mention her wound. I spoke to her about it, but she replied that she felt nothing and that all seemed well. 


Leopold arrived before lunch, and Sefer Pasha received him with extreme courtesy. In the afternoon the two men, seated under the beautiful lime-blossom tree in 
the cour d’honneur, conversed about their common homeland, Poland, and about politics, while Catherme and I wandered at random through the castle—which is to say 
that we put our noses into everything, at one point almost falling into an abandoned well. 


Catherine had, to tell the truth, one fixed idea: she thought the pasha had a harem hidden in his castle, and was determined to find it. However, we searched 
everywhere and found not a trace of an odalisque, not the slightest shadow of a eunuch. 


The next day we left. Sefer Pasha accompanied us to the station and told us he would come to visit; he told us also that Count Goluchowski would be at Graz, and 
that he would introduce him to my husband. The latter was satisfied with his visit to Bertholdstem from every point of view except one—the most important: Sefer Pasha 
had not become my lover. And he seemed to have been made for the role! But he was about to depart for Cairo, so it was too late—for this year. 


Leopold fervently hoped that Sefer Pasha, during his visit, would invite us to go to Cairo with him. That would have been ideal for the “Venus in Furs.” However, all 
was not lost, sce Leopold was certain of one thing: that I had pleased the pasha, since he was devouring me with his eyes. 


Chapter Ten 


As soon as we returned from Bertholdstein, our relations with Catherine began to spoil. The secret irritation my husband had always felt toward her had gradually 
become almost hatred. Although he would not admit to it, or gave preposterous excuses, I felt I knew the true causes of this irritation. 


Catherine, who had respect for no one—least of all Leopold—admired his talent but found im ridiculous, and did not fail to tell him so. He could not endure that, 
believing himself to be good, noble, and idealistic. Surely he ought to be esteemed at his true value by the people with whom he had relations. 


Furthermore, my husband had this peculiarity: whenever he was mistaken in his hypotheses, he did not impute his error to himself but to whoever else might be 
involved. He thought that in company with Catherine I would quickly find the Greek; this had not happened, so he attributed this Catherme’s “spitefulness” which had 
stolen all my admirers. The “Venus in Furs” was the most important matter in his life, and Catherine had blithely destroyed, blow by blow, his best-founded hopes. Could he 
do otherwise but hate her? 


She had another gross failing: she did not like kazabaikas. One day he reproached her, expressing the desire to see her in one of these jackets, and she replied 
sarcastically, “Never! Wanda already gives me enough pain—seeing her conceal her grace in such a baroque encumberment. The very idea—that I should inter my 
slender figure in one of those bulky furs! Your kazabaikas! If you only knew how ridiculous this obsession of yours 1s!" 


“What? You find they do not become Wanda?” 


“Precisely. Only look at her, the poor thng—what trouble she has moving; how enormous they make her! She was wrong to give in to you and debase herself so. 
Even if a man were to give me millions, I would never sacrifice on iota of my stylishness to him.” 


He said nothing more, but I saw that he had struck Catherine from his list. And around this time somethng happened which seemed to confirm the negative 
judgment my husband had passed on Catherine. One day she told us, with her characteristic self-disparaging humor, that she and Count Spaur ended up coming to an 
understanding because he told her that I was a woman with whom he would have no difficulty in falling in love. By saying that, he played his trump card and won the 
game. 


Catherine had some very pretty jewels which Rochefort had given her—all in very good taste. But by chance she discovered that they were all fake. This put her in 
a terrible mood, and she no longer thought of anything but vengeance. So she pretended to know things that, once known in a certam circle, cold utterly destroy 
Rocherfort’s political career. She also showed me a letter she had written on this subject to Gambetta, as well as his reply—some lines on a card informing her that he 
would be very happy to see her in Paris. 


I knew that Rochefort, who at that time was not wealthy, repeatedly came to Catherine’s aid when her extravagances had temporarily made her short of money. 
Therefore I advised her no to be treacherous toward him; besides, he himself could have been deceived about the jewels. She seemed to agree; in any case, there was no 
more mention of this. 


From then on my husband wanted to break with Catherine. If there were also a rupture between Catherine and Rochefort, the latter could not think that he, Leopold, 
was in the camp of the traitress. At that time my husband was battling a publisher in court. This lawsuit caused him a lot of trouble. Consequently he was very trritable, and 
under these conditions a conflict with Catherine was inevitable. 


Conforming to her habit of immediately reporting to her friends anything disagreeable she had heard about them, she came regularly around noon when we were 
having lunch, and cheerfully imparted her news. My husband, who was almost always the subject, would turn pale with repressed rage. He would get indigestion from a 
meal swallowed in anger, and find himself indisposed for the rest of the day. 


Already set against her, and determined to rid himself of her, he took advantage of one of these occasions to sternly forbid her to bring us the tittle-tattle she had 
gathered outside. He had had enough, he said, of having his meal and his family life spoiled by her gossiping. 


Catherine left and never returned. 


il 
il 
il 


Toward the end of October the Baroness Urban invited me to spend some weeks on her brother’s estate at Tischnowitz. Although pleased by the invitation, I did not 
dream of actually going there. I knew too well that I would endure only with pain such a long separation from my children, and besides, we once again found ourselves in 
such a precarious situation that I alone was capable of smoothing over all the difficulties. My presence at home was indispensable; I did not have the heart to abandon my 
husband and children to their own devices. 


My husband did not agree. The brother of the Baroness, M. Bruno Bauer, proprietor of the Tischowitz sugar refinery, had been an officer in the Hussars. Leopold 
saw in him a possible Greek. Therefore I had to go at any cost. 


In order to leave behind a little money for the household, yet not wishing to set out on a trip without a cent, I sent a dress out to be pawned—the only one I 
possessed outside of those I was taking to Tischowitz. All the others had already gone in the same direction. So with three florins in my pocket, I set out in the last days of 
October. 


I again replace my narrative by the letters my husband wrote me at that time: 
Graz, 30 October 1879 
Dear Wanda, 
We are all doing well. The day before yesterday I felt indisposed, but only for a little while, and as a result of your absence. 


I console myself by working a lot, and in walking and in playing with the children. 


Thank the Baroness for her telegram; I was very happy to know so quickly that you had safely arrived. I know you are in good hands and content to be there, 
and I rejoice to see you far from all these vexations, and able to pass some happy days. 


If only Spitzer, Lloyd and the Abendpost would send the money, I would be able to settle our pressing debts. 
I hope that you are amusing yourself and that your sojourn there is doing you good—this consoles me for being deprived of you for so long. 
With a thousand kisses, your slave, Leopold 


My best regards to the Baroness and to her brother, and my congratulations on the General’s promotion. 


il 
il 
il 


Graz, 1 November 1979 
Dear Wanda, 


Everything is going well. If the money from Spitzer, the Abendpost, Lloyd and Bran arrives, I can pay everything and extricate myself from difficulty until the 
20th. 


As I desire that you not have any cares, that you distract yourself thoroughly and that your sojourn should do you good, I do not want to tell you how much I 
miss you. I help myself in a number of ways. Every day we take a long walk from 11 o’clock to 1 o'clock; in the evening we play at brigands, at Little Red 
Riding Hood and at other games which permit me to run and leap throughout the apartment. 


Lauitschi is not, thank God, as sanctimonious as we thought, and she is strong as a bear. If you want to play at the “Venus in Furs,” she will prove a very adept 
partner. 


(Lauitschi was our maid. I only discovered after my return that my husband had had her put on my furs, that he had been whipped by her and that it was with her 
that he “ran and leapt.’”) 


Iam happy that you are so pleased there and I hope the Baroness is not seriously ill. I cordially return her salutations. 
Iam unhappy to hear that you did not eat well at Miirzzuschlag or Vienna. 

The children embrace Mama. 

With a thousand kisses. 


Your Leopold 


il 
il 
il 


Graz, 2 November 1879 
Dear Wanda, 


You think that I do not miss you greatly? I feel myself terribly alone in spite of my work and the children, who occupy me and console me a little. But why 
complain? You have suffered so much for three years that 1am happy you are forgetting all that as you restore yourself at the home of a friend as noble and 
dear as the Baroness; it is for this that I would wish you to stay as long as you like, and the Baroness wishes. 


The idea that the Baroness wants to snuggle up in a blue kazabaika trimmed with ermine ravishes me. If I could only see her. The blue and the ermine must go 
marvelously well with her dazzling complexion and her blond hair. 


I wrote to the Baroness and begged her to whip me one day. You will permit that, won’t you? 
Iam happy that you lead such a good life at Tischnowitz; you have been deprived of it for so long, poor little wife. 


We live economically, but not badly. For three days we have eaten venison, today some risotto, tomorrow the Ferneys are coming to dine on a leg of lamb with 
us. 


The Baroness must have herself made, with the kazabaika, blue slippers trimmed with ermine. Is the kazabaika also lined with ermine? What is the width of the 
border? Iam very curious. And does the Baroness have a dog whip for a very large dog? 


Your slave kisses your hands and feet— 


Leopold 


il 
il 
il 


Graz, 5 November 1879 
Dear Wanda, 


Although I miss you infinitely, Iam content that you stay with the Baroness until the 11th. You have had so many sorrows these last years that this rest and the 
change of air will do you much good. One thing particularly preoccupies me: in spite of what had been agreed between us, you tell me in almost every letter of 
anew fur that the Baroness has had made for her; then you describe it to me, while you say not a word about her brother. I am extremely curious to know the 
key to this enigma. 


The Baroness’ new fur must be superb, but I do not much like sealskin. Is it long, and of what cut? Is the Baroness still as charming, chic and piquant as at 
Frohnleiten? Does she always intend to treat people haughtily? 


il 
il 
il 


Graz. 6 November 1879 
Dear Wanda, 
You were undoubtedly in a bad mood when you wrote the letter I received today. 


You worry about everything that happens at the house; how can you recuperate? You know, however, that I give even more attention to the children than 
yourself; how then can you ask if they have been bathed, if the bedroom is kept warm, etc? 


And finally, how can you think that after you and in comparison with you I can think of another woman? That is what pains me most. When one has tested a 
man for seven years, as you have tested me, one is truly able to renounce all distrust. These incessant doubts do not indicate love. 


I truly love you, because I have confidence in you. 


Graz, 7 November 1879 
Dear Wanda, 
Yesterday I was very angry with you; today all is forgotten and there are only remains that love and that infinite desire that you deserve so much. 


We live frugally; in general we spend I florin to 1.50 florins for cooking, 38 kreuzer for the milk and the bread—in all 2 florins per day, and in spite of this the 
money is running out. 


On the 4th, I paid 10 florins to R; the 5th, 30 florins to Charles, 16 florins to Lukas, 5 florins 50 in order to take the winter overcoat out of pawn. That made 61 
florins in 2 days, and I have not received anything yet from Lloyd, from the Abendpost and from Bran. 


I have not written a line since you left because I miss you so much. 


Do you know how much I suffer at heart knowing that the Baroness has such magnificent furs? I do not know what envy is, and I wish the Baroness all the 
happiness in the world, but it makes me suffer that you do not have a great fur lined with doe fur, and a kazabaika of true ermine. 


If only the play or the operetta succeeds, you will see how I surround you with luxuries of every sort. 


il 
il 
il 


At Tischnowitz I rediscovered in the Baroness the dear and devoted friend I had known at Frohnleiten. Her brother, during the brief occasions when I saw him at 
the table, impressed me as a calm, serious man who had in him more of the artist than the hussar. I spent delightful hours conversing openly with the Baroness; others in 
listening raptly while she sang in her enchanting voice. I felt marvelously at ease in this refined, comfortably luxurious home—so different form the cold, crushing luxury of 
Bertholdstein. Here all was kindness and cordiality; yet not an hour passed, nor a day, that I did not think of returning to my own family. I could not bear to see them in 
want, yet I did not know how to extricate them from their difficulties. 


Another thing weighed on me, prodding me to get away from the Baroness. Already I had suffered from not being able to return frankness for frankness, and trust 
for trust. I could not, and should not, have a friend. 


Never had I felt myself so overwhelmed by fate, so ashamed of my false and deceitful position vis-d-vis hers, than one day when she talked to me about myself in a 
way that was affectionate yet deeply concerned. I had told her about our life in Graz, and the fear arose in her that through my relations with aristocratic men I might yield 
to temptation. She put me on guard against those men, telling me that not one of them was worth the sacrifice—not even for an hour—of my domestic happiness; I should 
never forget the nobility of my husband nor undervalue his generosity and love for me and my children. How rare was the pure and noble happiness we had—what an 
honor it was to be his wife. 


And I had come to Tischnowitz with precise instructions to seduce her brother! No, at such moments I was in danger of bursting into sobs and confessing 
everything. I was at Tischnowitz barely a week before I left. 


il 
il 
il 


I try vainly to remember the exact date on which I committed the “act of violence” which rid us of Kapf. When I think back to that time, I see myself preparing for 
our “secretary” the big beautiful room in our apartment on Rosenberg, until then occupied by the maid and the children, who put up with being transferred to a small closet 
next to our bedroom. I see Kapf following us to the city, spending the whole winter in a corner of our dining room reading poems beside the window. The following 
summer I observe him gradually transforming himself into an aesthete and outfitting himself with a parasol and a fan for his long promenades. I see the sparkling points of 
his spectacles directed toward the pretty girls who came to our house at that time, and the self-satisfied smile on his thick lips. I am certain that he passed yet another 
winter with us, but after that my memory fails me; it is impossible to say if that second winter was followed by a third. 


Whatever it be—some months sooner or later—it was in a period when we were terribly short of money and at a moment when, exasperated, I was certain he 
would never leave of is own volition. The orchestra conductor of the theater in Graz, Monsieur Angerer, had proposed that my husband write a libretto based on one of his 
stories, so he could compose an operetta. Leopold accepted and immediately set to work. Almost at the same time he wrote another libretto for Milloecker and a play for 
Tewele. At last it seemed our financial difficulties might end, but we still needed funds. Meanwhile Leopold had been writing essays, but these only gave us a few days’ 
reprieve at best. When, from time to time, a more important sum arrived, it melted away like a snowflake in the sun, either because we had heavy payments to make, or 
because it was swallowed up in the profound and mysterious abyss labeled “old debts.” We resolved to reduce our expenses to the strict mmimum in order to survive until 
the day when one of the operettas or the play should be performed. 


It was then that Leopold decided to speak to Kapf, and make it clear that he seek another situation as soon as possible. Kapf seemed painfully surprised—never had 
he thought the day would come when he would have to separate from us. Nevertheless, he declared that he would “look.” 


Our situation in itself undoubtedly would not have led my husband to dismiss Kapf, but he had long ago had enough of his “secretary.” The continual presence of this 
intruder in the intimacy of family life had little by little become intolerable to Leopold; he began to notice all the disagreeable sides of our guest, and when someone began to 
displease him, he was as impatient to get rid of him as he had been full of resignation up until then. 


Months passed. Our situation became terrible. Not without regret, Leopold decided to sell some paintngs. General Benedek bought two of them and I think that 
Count Meran likewise bought two of them and I think that Count Meran likewise bought two; in any case I remember he came to see them at our house, Kapf witnessed 
the sale and was able to see clearly how this forced sale pained my husband; but he had remained silent and placid as always. This drove Leopold to the limit, and he 
repeated to him what he had already said. Kapf gave the same response: he would “look.” 


At that time my husband maintained a fairly regular correspondence with Count Sayne-Wittgenstein’s mother, Princess Rohan. Kapf was privy to this 
correspondence because at the meals Leopold had often spoken to me of the spirited letters of this woman, who was pretty but sickly. Kapf had likewise seen her 
photograph, which she had sent to Leopold. One day we received an anonymous money order for 200 florins. 


We had always taken great pains to hide our monetary difficulties; thus we had often made very considerable sacrifices. None of our friends or acquaintances could 
have known our situation—except Kapf. This anonymous donation could only be the result of an indiscretion on his part. My husband investigated; Kapf confessed 
immediately, not without a certain pride (as though this had been some noble deed): he had made our situation known to the Princess Rohan, and the 200 florins had 
probably come from her. 


Until then, whatever had been our distress (and at times it had been great) there had never been any question of us asking for a loan from one of our friends, even 
though most were rich, and certainly one of them would have provided. We had never even importuned Catherine, with whom we were still intimate, and who owed us 
many favors. Whenever we were short of money, we pawned or sold some belongings, or borrowed from those who made a profession of lending. Kapf had never 
comprehended such pride; on the contrary, he expected our thanks for his indelicate deed, seemingly thinking he had thus acquired the right to continue living at our 
expense. 


More months passed and our position became worse than ever. 


Our secretary was going out for his customary promenade, while seated in a corner I wracked my brain to find the means to get out of a difficulty with the little 
money I had, and Leopold rummaged in a drawer hunting for some old coins for which he hoped to get something. At that moment the laundress brought Kapf’s linen, 
which I had the pleasure of paying for; since Kapf received from his parents a mere 25 marks in pocket money per month, he preferred to leave such expenses to me. I no 
longer needed to rack my brains about how to spend my remaining coins; the laundress solved that question. 


This time it was necessary to put an end to things. I carried Kapf’s bed to the attic while Leopold rubbed his hands with glee. “He is going to pout when he gets 
back!” he cried, overjoyed in the anticipation that we were finally going to be rid of this parasite. 


It was a beautiful moment, and one which made up to us for many vexations—when Kapf returned punctually (as always) at the dinner hour, surreptitiously entered 
and immediately made for his bed in order to rest his cane and his hat—finding only empty space. Then the little glints of his spectacles flickered around the room like will- 
o’-the-wisps, seeking to resolve this enigma. Some words of explanation from Leopold finally made him understand that it no longer sufficed to “look,” it was now 
necessary to “act.” 


That same day we finally had a home of our own again; we no longer were reminded that a stranger was there, and our house regained its familial charm, of which 
it had been so long deprived. Our joy was so great that for a day we forgot our cares. 


il 
il 
il 


That winter Leopold tired of Graz; he wanted to see other faces and breathe other air. Most opportunely he was invited to give a lecture in Budapest; besides, 
Angerer’s operetta, Zhe Guardians of Morality, was to be given in the German Theater in that city. We decided to travel there. 


Although he had never been there, Leopold loved Hungary, regarding it as a beautiful country inhabited by a noble, chivalrous nation. Besides, he was not unknown 
to the Hungarians; many of his writings had been translated into Hungarian, and he had relatives in the country: two cousins, Madame de Korsan, and her sister Mlle. Rosa 
Sacher. We left for Budapest toward the end of February, 1880. 


Cousin Wanda (Madame de Korsan) rented for us, in the neighborhood of the Lycée (of which her husband was the director) two furnished rooms—thus we 
avoided an expensive stay at a hotel. The whole Korsan family received us very cordially. The newspapers had published some very flattering paragraphs announcing 
Sacher-Masoch’s presence at Budapest and his forthcoming lecture. We received visitors all day, and invitations arrived one on top of the other. Leopold had conquered all 
Israel with his Jewish Tales, and Israel had claimed its writer. The Jews would have dearly loved to convert Leopold, but that could not easily be arranged, so they had to 
content themselves with ’paying homage” to him, the Christian defender of their race. The fact that the Jews wanted to have him pass for one of their own pleased 
Leopold and annoyed him at the same time. He felt pleasure because this proved that his conception of the Jewish spirit was just, and annoyance because he placed great 
value on his own family heritage, and wanted the world to know from what a notable house he had descended. 


One young savant, a man of spirit who was also rich and of good family, Baron M___, attached himself particularly to us and piloted us through Budapest society. 
We visited Jokai in his company. 


One day we had a surprise visit from Franz Liszt. I felt a little frightened: what would he be like—this illustrious musician—and lover? Supposedly he was 
“hypnotizing.” And while his manner seemed simple, he had far too much style—for our modest room, and for ourselves, so lacking in style. 


il 
il 
il 


We became acquainted with a Jewish family named Ries who invited us to spend the summer with them at E¢sed, where one of their relatives managed a vast 
estate. As they were good, amiable folk and the price of the pension was reasonable, we accepted, and in early May we left n company with our new friends. 


On the trip, for the first time my husband complamned of feeling cooped up mm a train. Thanks to the joyous band of children who accompanied us—there were almost 
a dozen—I succeeded in helping him transcend his nervousness. Afterwards, on each trip I had to contend with fits of this kind. 


At Hatwan, where we got off the train, carriages were waiting to take us to Egsed. But what carriages! Doubtless they had been abandoned for ages in some 
corner, then recently hauled out into the light of day. Their stiffened leather cushions, split in places and half-eaten by moths and mice; their worn-out springs and rusty 
ironwork—all attested to the splendor of a bygone era. The carriage intended for me—the most distinguished—was drawn by six horses; the others by two or four. And 
what horses—large and small, young and old, plump and lean! The harnesses were old ropes tied together in many places; young lad, feet and heads bare and wearing 
white shirts above canvas trousers, served as coachman. But if our cortege lacked elegance, it did not lack gaiety, and I doubt whether the ancient carriages had ever 
provided, in the days of their youth, such a joyful, enthusiastic ride. 


For some time we followed the main road, which was good, but soon our coachmen took a path across the fields where the ground was still moist from recent rain; 
we had to cross little lakes whose muddy waters were gilded by the sun. The carriages leaned sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, and the cries of fright from the 
children were soon followed by laughter when the liquid mud, thrown above their heads, fell back on them. 


The horses seemed to want to contribute to the general hilarity: when one pulled to the left, the other pulled to the right; but this did not concern the coachmen who, 
full of youthful ardor, whipped the horses and pulled on the ropes until they broke and we had to halt in order to repair the damage. Then they addressed their animals in 
grave, dignified tones. 


Leopold was moved and enraptured—to him this was all so familiar! It reminded him of similar journeys he had made across the steppes, and he felt our “entrance 
to Jerusalem” recalled on all points the ragamuffin elegance of Polish landowners. 


At the entrance to the village the mud formed an almost solid thick paste, which attached itself to the wheels and prevented the carriages from advancing. I 
understood then why they were harnessed to such horses; in a pinch they all pulled hard. At last we broke clear and, covered with mud and somewhat intoxicated by the 
long drive, we reached our destination. 


The chateau was on the side of a hill. First we crossed an enormous court flanked by stables and servants’ cottages. Higher up in the middle of a garden rose the 
stone edifice of the chateau, built all on the ground level, with an open gallery opening out unto the rooms. The house and garden seemed neglected, the rooms had only the 
most essential furnishings, but our band of children brought with them such a disarming charm that we soon felt at home. 


The small number of rooms and their layout obliged us to live in common with the Ries family. A great hall separated our bedrooms. In this hall slept our children 
and some of Madame Ries’s; my maid likewise slept there. This was more camping than homemaking, but it was summer, the garden was large and its wildness made the 
children happy. The simple and cordial amiability of the people compensated for the lack of comfort. Who could have felt ill at ease in a house over which Madame Ries 
watched? What things she taught me—as a mother, as a spouse and as a housewife. Although lacking worldly culture, she had intelligence and a caring heart. And how 
her children venerated her! Not to grieve her, not to cause her care or worry was their sole preoccupation, and never was there dissent or dispute in that house. Madame 
Ries had been a woman of great beauty, but she seemed to have forgotten it—her children were her whole vanity and pride. 


Madame Ries’ sister had married a M. Suhr, who was the caretaker of this estate. She also had three children. Never had I seen such a numerous band, and I 
watched them continuously, It was delightful to see our children playing with those of Madame Suhr: some knew not a word of Hungarian, others not a word of German, 
and yet they understood each other. But from time to time the Hungaro-German babbling would stop short: a difficulty had arisen and they no longer understood each 
other; the game was suspended, the little faces looked at each other intently, eye-to-eye, without a word, without a movement, and—suddenly they understood, a joyous 
smile relaxed the serious little faces and the game resumed with greater enthusiasm. 


In the company of so many other children, a peculiarity of our family attracted attention: the two boys, Sacha and Mitchi, spoke to each other and addressed us only 
in the third person pronoun. For example, when Sacha wanted to say, “Papa, would you permit me to go to the garden?” he said: “Does papa permit him (Sacha) to go to 
the garden?” This produced a slight feeling of discomfort in those listening. Nevertheless, this had not been taught to the children; they had employed this pattern of speech 
as soon as they began to talk. To this day my son addresses me neither as “tu” nor as “vous” but as “elle.” This was an atavism from the paternal side, because their 
father had said “le pére” or “la mére” in speaking to his parents, in leu of “tu” or “vous.” Strangely, Lina had not mherited this Polish custom —she called us “tu.” 


il 
il 
il 


Shortly after our arrival I had felt myself oppressed by a strange, thick perfume in the air that affected me like an opiate. My head felt heavy and I breathed with 
difficulty. The children also suffered from this: in the night they cried out in anguish, weeping and beating back imaginary monsters. They only recovered their composure 
when they had fully awakened and found themselves in our arms. Leopold alone remained unscathed. After having long searched for an explanation of this phenomenon, 
we finally found tt. 


Close to the house and covered by a great luxuriant thicket was a fountain. One day I saw some men searching carefully in the branches. I asked what they were 
doing, and they told me they had purchased all the “Spanish flies” of the whole district and were now harvesting them. It was then I noticed that all the leaves of the 
bushes were covered with shiny green insects which the men were depositing into glass jars. With these insects vanished the delicate but stupefying perfume which had 
made the children and I ill. 


The whole household regarded my husband with admiration, veneration and love. How congenial he was—how simple and how good! He said agreeable things to 
the women and treated the girls with respectful tenderness, predicting happiness and a beautiful future for them. More than anyone he could adopt the children’s spirit and 
participate in ther games. Often he was seated in the middle of the little ones tellmg stories so marvelous that they opened their eyes wide and remained immobile, hanging 
on each word as if under a spell. Thus he exercised an influence both stimulating and instructive, and all hearts turned toward him full of affectionate gratitude. 


One day the idea came to him for a costume ball. He spent entire days with the women, selecting costumes that would flatter their nherent beauty. They brought 
their gowns, their lace, their ribbons and their jewels to him, and he examined them all, devising costumes which they tried on. Material was not in abundant supply, but 
thanks to his inventiveness the entire household found itself costumed on the appointed day. 


Leopold’s favorite game was the game of “brigands,” because it provided the opportunity for cruelty. The great garden seemed made for this game: there were 
mountains, dark ravines, frightening caverns, profound precipices—many spots where a peaceable traveler could be surprised, chased and carried off. The girls, wrapped 
in my fur jackets—symbols of cruelty—slipped off into their hiding places and then the solitary pilgrim began his journey. When he passed by an isolated spot, a mysterious 
whistle might be heard, and suddenly on all sides the fur jackets hurled themselves on him. He would try valiantly to defend himself and to flee, but the furs—far too 
numerous—had the upper hand. Then he would be bound hand-and-foot with ropes and carried into the depths of the forest where the captain of the band—me—judged 
his fate. He would gladly have had himself flogged by the girls, but he did not dare risk asking for this, and besides he well knew they would not have had the heart to do 
the least harm to their dear “Monsieur le Docteur.” 


Sometimes on warm moonlit nights we lingered until midnight in the garden, while inside Franzi, the charming seventeen-year-old eldest daughter of Madame Ries, 
played some melancholy, beautiful piece. Mute, we would listen while the moon pursued her course above our heads, disappearing behind the poplars that soon bathed us in 
shadows, while in the distance only the birch trees shed a silvery radiance. 


The sounds echoed far into the peaceful night; reality faded into the misty distance; old dreams reawakened; long-forgotten hopes and desires revived. But all these 
stirrings were dim, like the last feeble reawakening of a soul which does not dream of resistance ... which is ready to bow her head and let go of life. The moon sank 
lower, the radiance of the birch trees disappeared and the shadows lengthened until they melted together—then all became one image that was blurred and confused—lke 
fate. 


il 
il 
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I began writing again. I did not have to take care of my house, and as I had to stay close to Leopold when he worked, it was better that I also write and earn some 
money. Each week I wrote a piece for the Pester Journal, which paid me 10 florins for it; I also wrote short stories for a newspaper in Berlin or Hamburg, so that I 
earned 40 to 60 florins per month. 


I did this willingly and would have done it more willingly still if I had been able to write to please myself, but alas—I could not do it. My work also had to please my 
husband—therefore I had to write “cruel” stories. In order to put myself in an appropriate frame of mind, I had to wear a fur and place a huge dog whip on the table 
before me. Swelteringly hot in my fur, I would wrack my brain to invent cruel dilemmas. Forced work such as this could be worth nothng—and was worth nothing. I was 
ashamed of writing it and am still ashamed today: the public has the right to judge me unsparingly. Professor Krafft-Ebing in Masochism credited me among the writers 
who had furnished him with the materials necessary to his psychological study. 


il 
il 
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We made the acquaintance of some neighbors. When we had gotten off the train at Hatwan, a young man named Alexandre Gross had been introduced to us as a 
friend of young Gabriel de Korsan. He told us that his parents lived in the neighborhood and would be happy to make our acquaintance. He also knew the Rieses. 


He visited often—so often that one began to wonder. We met his parents and his sister Irma, a girl of sixteen who was a rare beauty. The family went out of their 
way to emphasize refinement, avoiding anything smacking of a rustic country existence. But they would have lost nothing by abandoning this affectation, since as it was 
their refinement came from within. 


The affection which united the mother and the son seemed particularly profound. Madame Gross was noble of figure and still beautiful; she seldom spoke and often 
appeared distracted and sad as though gnawed by a secret sorrow. When her son, who was a head taller, observed this mood, his handsome face likewise looked grave 
and worried. He knew without doubt where his mother’s thoughts were, and he suffered with her. 


At Ecsed we lived the Jewish life, observing the Sabbath, eating scholet and other Jewish dishes and slowly learning all the customs of the Jews. Two rooms next to 
the main court served as the “temple,” and it was here that the Jews of the neighborhood and traveling peddlers came together on Saturdays to observed their religious 
practices. Hospitality prevailed, and often foreign Jews would sit with us and share our communal repast. Festivity and cordiality always presided except when strangers 
appeared who suspected that we were not Jews, and who then felt ill at ease and suspicious. 


Leopold was in his element; he plunged entirely into the Jewish life, not only because it interested him as a writer, but because the “traditional” Jewish spirit, as he 
encountered it here, amused him. 


Charity was the rule in the chateau, as was hospitality. The “Schorrer” (Jewish mendicants) came and went incessantly. Madame Ries gave to all, although the 
greater part of these people had more of the air of vagabonds than of the unfortunate. 


Jewish mendicants did not receive what one gave them as charity, but demanded it as their due. I learned this one day while reprimanding one of these mendicants 
who had kept his hat on while Madame Ries gave him something. At first we often committed solecisms against Jewish customs; but little by little we became more 
knowledgeable until sometimes it seemed that we had become Jewish. 


The Jewish mores did not become inconvenient and embarrassing for us until the time of the “Long Day.” The day before this event all the Jews of the area, and 
others traveling through, came to camp in the court and garden. This assembly had nothing attractive about it. The most singular figure was some sort “saint” whom the 
others treated with extraordinary veneration. He was a thin man, still young, with a face that was melancholy and almost handsome. His dark hair and beard seemed never 
to have been touched by a comb. He wore two caftans of black satin, one on top of the other—both so long that they dragged on the ground behind him. The man and his 
clothes were covered with filth; the pockets of his caftans contained huge melons which distended like balloons, hitting his knees when he walked. He seemed in a state of 
permanent exhaustion. 


Madame Ries had been informed of the coming of this bizarre guest; she hastened to him and spoke in a tone of tender respect, begging him to enter, partake of 
refreshments and rest himself. But he refused and motioned for her to leave. Slowly and wearily he looked around, then crept to a corner and squatted on the grass. 
Moved by profound pity, Madame Ries lingered, suffering at not being able to care for him. It is thus that Christ on his Via Dolorosa must have sunk under his heavy 
cross and Veronica, who wiped his sweat with her veil, must have stopped before him. 


The meal that day was abundant, because it preceded a 24-hour fast. When we were seated at the table, the “saint” prayed, standing behind the door with his 
prayer belts. Flowers had been set at his place, as well as a comfortable chair. But he scarcely ate, and drank only water; with his dirty fingers (whose nails had become 
claws) he tore the bread and put it in his mouth along with the flies that covered it. 


In lieu of sleeping in the fresh, clean bed that Madame Ries had prepared for him, the “saint” preferred to stretch out like a dog under the table. My husband 
rejoiced in the presence of this guest, and deeply regretted not being able to talk to him. He had Madame Ries give him exact details on this type of saint, and took notes 
with great care. 


As much as the people of the chateau took care to observe the most minute customs of their race, so the Grosses took care to avoid anything which could suggest 
their Jewish origin. They had succeeded so well that not a trace remained, either in their appearance or their mode of life. Despite all that the people of the chateau did to 
make our communal life agreeable, their religious precepts occasionally made us feel very cramped; so from time to time we gladly escaped to visit M. Grosse. 


il 
il 
il 


I no longer recognized my “Dichter”—he seemed metamorphosed; being surrounded by all this youth had returned him to the time of his own adolescence. He, who 
in the city had declared he could no longer walk without my arm, played the fool for hours with the children and the girls, and had no more need of me. Every evening the 
Gypsies came with their violins and gathered around the stove in the great hall, and everyone danced. I had not known that my husband could dance the czarda, yet how 
sure and agile were the movements of his feet! How gaily he whirled with his partner! When the girls were tired he would still be fresh, and would seek a new partner 
among the matrons. I had little taste for this pleasure, and preferred to sit quietly in a corner watching the others divert themselves, 


Even during the daytime they danced and sang in the chateau. 


Madame Suhr had a servant named Mortcha who intrigued Leopold. She was tall and slender, about twenty-five years old, and her lovely body had the fiery grace 
of a gypsy. Her face, though not beautiful, was pleasing by virtue of its intelligent and spirited expression. 


Madame Ries’s youngest child was a sweet little girl barely a year old. When Mortcha had the time she would take the child, who cried with joy at her approach, 
balance her upright on one of her hands while offering her a finger with the other (which the little one took) and, while smging to her, would dance her from one end of the 
gallery to the other. The whole house took pleasure in seeing this. 


One day as she danced thus Leopold said, “Ah—how I would dance, if she would dance with me!” Someone must have repeated this to the girl, since from then on 
whenever she saw my husband she flashed a haughty, mocking smile. Nothing more was needed to charm him, and his eyes filled with desire. Some time later, an incident 
occurred which intensified this desire. We were at the table one evening when a gunshot rang out; we heard the sound of broken glass and cries from the kitchen. What 
had happened? A rejected lover had fired at Mortcha through the window, but the ball had missed its mark. Mortcha, in full view in the brightly-lit kitchen, sang out a 
mocking air to he would-be suitor. Then she sang out a mocking air to he would-be suitor. Hen she took one of her aprons, plugged up the hole in the window, and thus the 
affair was settled. 


“She has the soul of a Catherine,” said Leopold, electrified. “What a pity that she should be a servant!” But that is not what he was thinking. He did not regret that 
she was a servant, but that he could not make himself understood to her. If he had spoken Hungarian or she German, they would certainly have come to some kind of 
“arrangement.” Given the character of the girl and her hotheaded associates, the matter would have had a good chance of ending melodramatically. 


Yes the atmosphere of Egsed was charged with love. When the fragrant emanations of the Cantharides made my children cry out in the night, how could adults 
have escaped? Everywhere one saw only burning eyes and lips eager for kisses. 


On Sundays we occasionally went to the village to watch the dancing. The ground around a gigantic lime-blossom tree had been well-trampled down, and this 
provided the ballroom. The girls had worn their most beautiful dresses but removed their boots, and left their traditional vests at home as well. Their tresses, richly trimmed 
with ribbons, whipped the boys’ faces in passing as if to excite their lust. 


It was a wild hurly-burly; skirts flew up in the air, allowing one to see bodies naked up to the waist—brown and firm as if carved from oak. Those who were resting 
and watching pointed out this nudity with an almost ingenuous laughter. Also present were young women who had hidden their tresses under fetching bonnets and who left 
between dances to present their naked, swollen breasts to an infant. 


When, in the evening, the violins fell silent and the mysterious grey twilight made the landscape indistinct, the dancers, two by two, sought solitary paths to the 
orchards or places where the corn grew highest in order to ease their lust, inflamed by the dance and the wine. 


Such was love at E¢sed: young, strong, healthy and naked—naked like the bodies of the dancing girls and the breasts of their mothers; it knew neither morality nor 
convention and danced like the girls—half-naked. 


Chapter Eleven 


Life at Egsed was full of variety! We had gone to the gypsy village at the top of the hill to the side of the village proper. We had to lift our skirts high to avoid the 
filthiness and vermin and, stooping low, we glanced into huts only half scooped out of the earth in which a single room served as stable, kitchen and bedroom. Since M. 
Suhr employed a great number of Bohemians in his farming, we were welcome, otherwise (according to Mme. Ries) things would have been different. Naked children 
loitered in all corners, while dark and ill-favored women threw us evil looks. 


I sought in vain to discover the poetry of Bohemian life, but it must have been absent that day. My greatest disillusionment came from the King of the Bohemians— 
at heart I had only come for His Black Majesty, and what did I see? An apprentice carpenter from Budapest, blond and bowlegged, who found his role of Bohemian King 
more charming than labor in a workshop. But he governed marvelously well: he loaned his “subjects” to the local landowners, thus bringing money into the gypsy coffers. 
Otherwise he did not torment his people nor pry into their private affairs, while they lived in peace and concord as the swine in their master’s sty. Driven by monetary 
concern, he had neither abolished nor restricted their “right” to steal, although he himself was exempt from that peculiar gypsy trait. And yet he punished the thieves—to 
preserve the illusion of propriety—when they were caught stealing. 


This cunning king was likewise the master of the encampment at Tanja, where the machine for threshing the wheat was located. One day we visited and found a 
whole settlement there. Huts had been erected and women were cooking while children rolled around in the straw, shrieking. Enormous stacks of wheat dotted the field. 
From the local estates servants arrived bearing bread and wine in great watering cans. In a haze of smoke, steam, dust and heat, half-naked men—their skin brown and 
streaming with sweat—worked to the rhythmic accompaniment of the threshing machine. All this gave the impression of abundance and contentment; on no face did I 
glimpse anxiety about their daily bread, nor silent fear for the next day. 


Coming back from the Bohemian village we found at the door of the chateau two handsome lads in work shirts and trousers with little black hats tilted impudently 
over their ears, awaiting Madame Ries. She spoke to them in Hungarian and even though I understood not a word, I stayed to listen. No language is as beautiful and as 
bold as Hungarian; I loved that language and listened to it every chance I had. 


I lingered for another reason: at the sight of these young men, a shadow of fear had crossed the good face of Madame Ries. But she quickly recovered, and with 
her beautiful smile invited them into the gallery. She had a table and chairs brought in, and served them an abundant repast with wine. 


These were “poor boys.” That was the name taken by the brigands of the country when hunger forced them down from the Tatra mountains to solicit from the 
landowners. Their demands were proportional to the landowner’s wealth (which they knew exactly), and woe to those who refused them! They could be sure a fire would 
blaze on their roof the same night, or they would hear the whistle of a bullet which would not miss its mark. 


They did not demand much from Madame Ries: some florins, some brandy and some linen. I now knew why the shepherd slept every night across our threshold, a 
gun in his arms under his sheepskin, and why when we returned form the Gross’s house in the carriage driven by the son, his father handed him a loaded gun and did not 
permit him to leave until he had placed the firearm at readiness. 


il 
il 
il 


The heat had become unbearable and one day it was greater than ever. In the house, everyone lay down to sleep during the hottest hours of the afternoon. I wanted 
to do the same, but a peculiar sensation of anguish brought me to my feet. 


I looked through a chink in the drawn shutters; all the village was hushed, nothing stirred; the trees, standing immobile and rigid, seemed as if painted on the horizon. 
A milky steam hid the sky and the sun, sultry and suffocating, poured heavy on the earth. 


I slipped outdoors. Instead of being immersed in overheated air, I felt my face blasted by the wind. Rapidly I gained the shadow of the trees, and noticed with 
amazement the change brought about in the past few minutes: the sky near the mountains had darkened to almost black. 


Then the air again became calm and heavy. I hesitated, awaitnng another gust of wind. Suddenly and without a glimmer of light a crash of unspeakable violence 
seemed to break apart the sky above me; it was not the muffled rolling of thunder, but a mysterious crack, an explosion close to my head—for an instant I thought myself 
struck. Giddy, I froze until a violent gust of wind brought me to myself. 


The sleepers had awakened and my husband was calling me. I returned to find him nervously securing the shutters. Then he lay down again, hid his head under the 
covers, and said, “Do not leave me—you know how storms make me nervous!” 


I stayed in the room, where the gloom was now complete. I did not hear any more thunder, but a violent wind whistled around the house. The desire to see the storm 
drew me outdoors, and again I slipped out of the room. The children still slept, sweat rolling off their faces in little white pearls. Gently I opened the windows on the windy 
side so that the stiflmg air should be refreshed a little. Then I went out. 


Black clouds advanced heavily under the leaden sky; the air was filled with a whirlwind of dust, leaves and little branches torn from trees; the moaning poplars bent 
low as if resigned to the inevitable. Soon the wind blew up into a storm whose violence increased; the clouds piled one on top of the other forming a sinister chaos which 
then broke apart and dispersed. Trees began to creak under the furious wind, which broke off branches ever larger and more numerous. 


The house was as if dead; everyone lay on the floor in their rooms, anxiously awaiting their fate. Mortcha and I were alone in the gallery silently watched all this 
fury. Not a drop of rain had fallen yet. Occasionally the wind blew with such violence that it seemed it must sweep all away. I saw Mortcha at the other end of the gallery 
clinging fast to the door of the kitchen, and as for me, I had to squeeze myself into an angle of the wall so as not to be carried off. 


Suddenly the sky opened and the rain fell, beating the ground with the rhythmic racket. Avidly the parched earth absorbed the water. Then the downpour became 
absolutely deafening. A torrent of muddy water swept down the mountain, passing to the side of the lower courtyard, striking the surrounding wall and diverting at last 
through the open gate into the village. Only the strongest trees were able to withstand it; the rest were carried away. 


It seemed to me that the house was beginning to shake. A rumbling, then a muffled and strange gurgling made itself heard behind the house. Mortcha was gone. 
Pressing myself against doors and windows I struggled step by step across the gallery, arriving at last in the kitchen which had the only window in the back of the house. 
There I found Mortcha terrified, her two small fists pressed to her mouth, staring fixedly outdoors. 


Behind the kitchen was a garden separated from the road by a low wall; beyond that was the church, and higher on the slope was the cemetery. The flood of water 
had swept away crosses and mounds and excavated tombs, turning the earth into a tide of mud which carried along a wormy debris of coffins, broken crosses, human 
bones, cadavers that were half-putrefied and others more recent. All this rolled down the slope of the hill and with a dreadful noise struck the fence posts, accumulating in 
a hideous heap in front of the church wall. 


I looked at Mortcha. Her trembling lips pronounced some words and her hand pomted toward a cross that had caught on a bush—I think she had recognized the 
cross which had ornamented her mother’s tomb. I drew her away from the window. And closed the shutters. 


The rain no longer fell so heavily. In the chateau life seemed to revive; slowly the timorous emerged from their beds and fixed frightened and curious eyes on the 
devastation. 


il 
il 
il 


I had a serious talk with Leopold on the subject of how I would like to children raised. A quite insignificant incident furnished the occasion. 


Often—too often for his taste—we were served a dish that he did not like, which he would complain about in the presence of the children. One day this dish was 
presented to us again. As he did not hurry to serve himself, Madame Ries asked if by chance he did not like it, whereupon he assured her enthusiastically that he did, 
serving himself a generous portion. 


I noticed that Sacha regarded his father with a surprised and pensive expression: “Papa lied!” said his eyes. His beloved, adored Papa who was so superior to 
everyone, had lied. How was that possible? 


Seeing the child thus troubled, I resolved to speak to Leopold about this to avoid a future recurrence. The children did not know how to discern between lies dictated 
by politeness and other kinds; for them, a /ie was a lie. A lie nn the mouths of parents, the same parents who severely forbade lying to them, and who told them that a lie 
was something which dirtied the soul—well, how were the children’s minds to understand this? 


Leopold lied. By this I do not mean that he lied to me—all men lie to all women—I want to say that he lied in general. But for beings such as he who always lived in 
their fantasies, the word “lie” seemed too strong a word. They see things as they are not; in that case, can one be severe? 


But I wanted him to take care in the children’s presence. He understood this very quickly and fully agreed. More than that—he was afraid lest Sacha become 
aware of anything amiss, since he did not want to lose, in the eyes of his adored child, the least bit of his halo. 


Once started on such a good path, I did not want progress to stop: I had something further on my mind. Convinced that our example served as an educational 
influence on the children, I desired that nothing be said or done which could negatively affect their thoughts or sentiments, This is what I said to my husband, and with an 
air of surprise he responded, “But nothing of that sort ever happens in our house.” 


“It happens. Vf the other day when you wrestled with the maid Sacha had come into the room—and it was a miracle he did not—what impression would this scene 
have made? His father, who should personify everything great and noble, rolling on the bed with a common servant and being thrashed by her? He hears the gross and ugly 
words that make his father laugh, and... ” 


He remained silent, his eyes staring straight ahead. 


Leopold had asked me many times to beat him in front of Sacha, and once in jest I had given him a light blow on the shoulder. The child had turned pale, then thrown 
his arms around his father as if to defend him, looking at me terrified. Leopold laughed, happy and flattered to be loved so, yet this had been a jest and a cruel game with 
the child’s heart. Vanity had driven him to restart the game again and again. 


“You must not ask me to beat you in front of the children,” I continued, “just as you must not constantly tell me in front of them that I am cruel and heartless. If they 
are forced to hear this repeated by thei father—who must know what he is talking about—they will end up believing it. Spare the children these games they do not 
understand, which will wind up costing you their esteem and myself their love. Do you think it does not hurt to see the children turn from me—yet is there a mother who 
loves them more, or who ts ready to do more for them?” This was such a painful truth that, in spite of myself, my eyes grew moist and my voice trembled as I spoke. 


Judging by his surprise I saw that he had never thought of that. I spoke of the children, but it was really only a matter of Sacha. He replied, “You present these 
things in a light which would alarm me if I thought you were correct; but I think you take too dark a view. At least, I have never noticed until now that the children turn 
from you. That Katzi loves me more than you, is possible, and that results very naturally from my constant attention to him. But that does not prevent him from loving you 
tenderly. However, I will no longer speak of cruelties or similar things in front of the children—since in that case you may be correct: this could give them false ideas about 
me and you.” 


I had never known what my husband truly felt about religious concepts. He liked to appear as a freethinker; yet I would be seized by doubts when I saw his 
demeanor in the presence of priests or other pious figures whose opinion was important to him—then not only did he give himself the appearance of Catholic belief, but 
strove to conceal his ideas that were otherwise so free and based on science. His superstitions also seemed to imply faith: never, for example, would he eat meat on Good 
Friday or Christmas Eve. I also suspected him of making, in secret, the Sign of the Cross when something frightened him. 


But I did not want anything formal or obscure to become mixed up with my children’s religion. I wanted to spare them future hesitation and doubt. I wanted them to 
believe in God—in a God of all men and in heaven with all its angels. Aided later by reason and independent thought, this conception of God, I thought, should easily and 
harmoniously merge with the concept of a mysterious Original Force above us, to become a religion of humanity and love of one’s fellows. I also thought that a belief in 
God and Heaven, and in a better and more beautiful world, would infuse the children with poetry and save them from too arid a conception of life. 


I had never spoken of these ideas with my husband because I had thought his ideas similar to mine, and because nothing up till then had contradicted this. Once he 
had spoken about atheism with a visitor, while Sacha sat on his lap and listened. If Sacha could not follow the finer threads of the argument, nevertheless he understood 
they were debating the existence of God. Our visitor, an atheist, upheld his convictions very firmly and the child could not fail to be disturbed. I took Sacha outside and 
resolved in the future to remove the children from conversations of this kind. I reminded Leopold of this and he was entirely of my opinion, and indeed was quite surprised 
not to have thought of it himself. 


Such preoccupations had yet another advantage. It had become difficult for me to hide the boredom and weariness caused by our conversations—always the same 
—on the theme of “the Venus in Furs.” Leopold found nothing new in his once-rich imagination, so we constantly retraced the same circles. The decision to be prudent in 
front of the children would force him to watch himself, and would help shield my spirit from this mental torture. 


The Rieses and the Grosses were friendly with each other, but in truth there were no regular relations between the two families. That summer M. and Mme. Gross 
had visited the chateau, and this was an event. Two or three times per week their son Alexandre came and spent the evening there, which had never happened previously. 


“These visits are for the ‘Dichter’,” said Madame Ries. 


My husband said to me, “These visits are for you.” This time he seemed to be right. It was at the game of “brigands,” in which Alexandre always took part with 
ardor, that I became aware of his preference for my company. I constantly found him close to me, and my husband always strove to provide him with opportunities to be 
near me. I am not sure he understood that my husband was smoothing the road for him ... opening the door of paradise—perhaps he did, but fundamentally he only 
perceived the naive and well-known generosity of the “Dichter,” which caused him to love and respect him all the more. Besides, the vanity of the young man could not but 
be flattered by the prospect of possessing the wife of an illustrious writer. 


Alexandre Gross was a good and gentle boy, but was so immature that I hardly knew what to do with him. I found it amusing—nothing more—that he should even 
venture to cast his eyes on me. 


Seeing that he persisted to show his sentiments (in a discreet and modest fashion, it is true, but nevertheless very clearly), little by little a plan formed in my head, for 
the execution of which he would be very useful—and I began to accept his homage. 


For some time my husband had believed that if I had not yet found a lover, the fault was not in the circumstances but in me, who had not wanted to find one. He 
enumerated all the men I could have had, who certainly had been enamored of me—without anything resulting from it—because it had been my fault. And he added: 


“If you persist in being stubborn about not satisfying my fantasy, I will not insist, but on the first occasion that arises I will address myself to another woman about 
it, and you can be sure I will meet no resistance. Needless to say, this may eventually result in undesirable consequences for you... ” 


This was very shrewd and did not fail in its effect. I had not a shadow of a doubt what would happen if he put himself in the hands of a woman of the character 
whom he sought. I could count on his putting his threat into action if I continued to avoid my “duty.” 


Remarkably, that which at first he had hardly dared hint at, then later supplicated me to do (and which I considered a sacrifice on my part) was transformed little by 
little over the course of the years into a “duty”: one which a conscientious wife and mother could not refuse if she valued seeing her husband happy and her family life 
preserved intact. I had heard this so often that gradually I had become accustomed to the thought that from this situation there was no escape, while knowing that the 
intended objective could not fail to cause unhappiness to all. 


I decided to do what he wanted—Alexandre Gross would serve as partner in this game. I preferred for this role an immocent young man to a friend such as 
Staudenheim or an old debauchee such as Sefer Pasha. Gross did not closely affect me, and even afterwards he would stay at the same distance. With him the matter 
could be cleared up quickly and without difficulty, leaving him (as Catherine had said in a similar case) with a beautiful memory. 


To avoid all misunderstanding, I pointed out to Leopold that Gross had nothing in him of the “Greek” in Venus in Furs, and that he could not expect to see him play 
this role to the fullest extent. Whereupon he assured me that he knew this well, and that for a long time he had renounced that part of the program; now all he desired was 
that I be unfaithful to him. 


“And then, when I have done it? Will you be satisfied and not ask me again?” 
“T have told you time and again that I would like to endure it only once. Such a thing cannot be repeated—you should understand that.” 


In spite of all these arguments, I believe my sacrifice would be of no use—that I would not overcome the demonic aspect of this man, and that it was this demonic 
side which would overcome us all. 


Chapter Twelve 


One day, when the weather was not so hot, the Grosses sent us their carriage with the invitation to bring the children and spend the afternoon at their house. At the 
same instant Franzi quickly drew near and begged me in a low voice to let my husband and the children go alone; afterwards she and I would dress up as peasants and 
follow them on foot. 


I dearly loved Franzi; she was a charming and admirably brought up a child; in the absence of their mother, her brothers and sisters had in her an adorable guardian, 
and we a sweet housekeeper. She had a heart so simple and pure that it seemed that I myself became a girl again beside her. 


I accepted her scheme with joy. Mortcha and the shepherd’s wife lent us their Sunday outfits, and soon two young and animated peasant girls (whom all regarded 
curiously but no one recognized) crossed the village. 


The two families were in the garden and someone saw us approaching along the long path between the strawberries. Mme. Gross was vexed to see that strangers 
had come bothering her when she was with friends. She sent her son to tell us to wait in the courtyard. 


Alexandre Gross only recognized us when we were a few steps away. It was our feet which had drawn his attention; we had neglected that detail. Enchanted by 
our masquerade, he wanted to trick his mother, so instead of returning to her he walked around with us in the garden. Mme. Gross found this a little too much, and decided 
to give us a lesson in civility. We dodged her for some time, and it was not until she yelled at us—red with anger—to stop, that we turned around and faced her. When, 
taken aback, she recognized us, everyone burst out laughing. 


Leopold, who always had his scheme in mind, suggested a race. Alexandre would stay at the finish line and announce the arrival of the winner by clapping his 
hands. Mme. Gross went to get candy which would be distributed as prizes to the children. 


The little ones left first, then the grown-ups: Leopold, Irman, Franzi, and lastly, myself. When I reached the goal, Gross received me in his arms, carried me like a 
child behind a bush, and kissed me. My peasant costume had made him daring. 


When we rejomed the others I read “Well?” in my husband’s eyes. Alexandre’s proud demeanor answered him. Yet the young man showed considerable 
sensitivity in his dealmgs with Leopold, who played the unsuspecting husband so convincingly as to deceive the most experienced roué. 


il 
il 
il 


Alexandre Gross was twenty-four years old but seemed younger. The joy of his conquest would have been diminished if no one had noticed. But now he was 
completely changed; his walk was proud and bold, and now he looked at me as if I had already belonged to him. I think he would gladly have flown like a cock to the 
rooftop in order to crow his happiness to the world. Yet his impudence was so naive and his gaucherie so puerile that he made one pity him. 


A dance was organized. I had a headache and remained quietly seated on a sofa while my gallant importuned me to dance with him. This insistence, the music, the 
noisy gaiety, the contmual whirling of the couples—all this aggravated my headache. Seeking peace and quiet, I retreated to our bedroom which was cool and dark. 
Alexandre soon followed—why else would I have retired there, except as an invitation for him to prove his love? It was only when I opened the door wide and ordered him 
almost rudely to leave, that he noticed I was in a “bad mood.” 


All this did not pass by unnoticed in the house. Soon I felt myself surrounded by that atmosphere of distrust I knew so well. The first to withdraw from me was 
Franzi, although perhaps she obeyed more the desire of her mother than her own heart. I had to endure more and more of this until E¢sed lost all its charm for me. Now I 
wanted only to be far away from the probing, critical eyes that followed me everywhere ... those cold, censorious faces. This was the time of the harvest festival and the 
picking of the grapes. I became more and more irritable. 


“What’s wrong with you?” my husband asked. “Why are you in such a bad mood? Doesn’t it make you happy—to be so loved? Gross is passionately enamored of 
you; and as for me I have never loved you so much—now that I know another is about to possess you... ” 


To obtain some peace I slipped out of the chateau in the afternoons when he was sleepmng. I would wander down the road or to the edge of the forest. Often I 
remained entire hours sitting in the shade of a tree, savoring almost without thought the solitude and silence. 


I shouldn’t lose sight of my plan, so as not to succumb to such a liaison. “When?” murmured Gross in my ear, whenever he found himself near me. “I can hardly 
wait for the moment when I will see you in his arms,” my husband endlessly repeated. However, the latter had become convinced that this affair could not take place in the 
countryside; so, full of impatience, he wanted to leave for Budapest. No one could have desired an end to this business more fervently than I. But how would we get to the 
city? We had no apartment there, and no money for a hotel. 


In order to pay the last month’s lodging to Mme. Ries, we had to pawn all my jewels. Dr Schoenfeld at Gyangyos acted as intermediary. Leopold had been earning 
almost nothing, as all his thoughts had been concentrated on the forthcoming “great event.” 


The two Grosses, father and son, had traveled to Budapest at the end of September; the latter was resuming his study of law. We had asked them to find us two or 
three furnished rooms and upon their return they assured us they had found exactly what we needed, giving us the address. 


We left on the 4th of October at the same time as the Ries family. The same jades were harnessed to the same prehistoric carriages; we departed in the same style 
as we had arrived. 


Mme. Gross had invited us to stop at their estate for a farewell luncheon in the garden. The weather was magnificent: the bright sunlight warmed the fresh, limpid 
air, and all nature revealed that profound calm characteristic of the most beautiful days of autumn. Those were the final hours of the final day when we tasted a pure and 
gentle happiness. I had gathered my children around me as if to defend myself, and succeeded in preventing anything coming to trouble this happy day... anything which 
could force me to thing of the dark tomorrow. 


When we found ourselves in the courtyard ready to depart, we saw outfitted for us the most elegant carriage of the house, harnessed to splendid horses. “Alexandre 
will drive you,” M. Gross told us proudly, because he greatly prized his beautiful carriage and his son’s skill with horses. Mme. Gross kissed me very tenderly while looking 
deep into my eyes as if to say: “I know—and | am grateful!” 


il 
il 
il 


We had left Hatwan in superb weather: when we arrived in Budapest rain was pouring down. Our new “home” consisted of a great antechamber through which 
one passed into a small cubicle; the other end of the antechamber opened on a narrow hallway leading to a large room which became our communal bedroom. 


My husband paced back and forth, delighted; repeatedly he arose from his desk to inquire if I was still “in shape” for the Last Act. When he saw me melancholy he 
would say, “For Christ’s sake, put all your worries aside! Be happy and gay, because then you appear younger and more beautiful than ever.” 


“The happiest day of his life” finally arrived. Alexandre Gross had come to Budapest several days after us. Now, sitting in the little room, he waited. Leopold had 
sent the maid and the children to the matinee at the Volkstheater. He himself helped me prepare in every way. Must I not be beautiful—as beautiful as possible? 


He had wanted me to put on the same white satin robe and cover my bare shoulders with the same dolman trimmed with black fox, that I had worn a few years ago 
to the ball at Leoben. Wanting to feel himself entirely my slave, he put the white satin shoes on my feet, and when he had finished, he remained lying on the floor and 
begged me to kick him, since he was so madly in love with me that he could not otherwise refrain from kissing me (which was not permitted in this situation, since today he 
only wanted to be a worm at my feet, and only approach me on his knees). 


He kissed my feet, the hem of my gown, my hands, and murmured, “How unbelievably beautiful you are! As delicate and chaste as bride... and so fearful! How I 
envy him!” 


Then he opened the door and I passed into the little room, where another awaited me... 


That night I was assaulted by strange thoughts. I examined my life and found it all out-of-joint—everything was topsy-turvy. For a long time a feeling of misery and 
isolation prevented me from recognizing myself in this chaos. I had only one very strong sensation: remorse—piercing remorse—at what I had done. 


Then other sensations came to terrify me, like specters in a dark night: physical disgust for the man to whom I had belonged for so many years, and to whom I 
continued to belong. I no longer had pity for him, but hatred; where I had thought to find generosity and love I now saw only the cruelest egotism. That which I had forced 
myself to understand and forgive as the imagination of a writer going astray, I now regarded as the grossest and lowest lasciviousness, which blindly and unhesitatingly had 
attacked that which was most sacred: the mother. 


I thought of the children but in this hour could find neither consolation nor strength in my love for them. And then for the first time there seeped into my mind the 
atrocious desire that an illness should take away my children, so that I could follow them into death. 


il 
il 
il 


Gross came o our house every day at the same hour, and at the same hour my husband left. He could as well have remained home. As my heart was overflowing 
with grief and bitterness, Gross’s romancing left me cold. His inchoate presence and his absurd, boyishly amorous manners, got on my nerves and embittered me even 
more—lI felt so sorry for myself I could have cried. 


A painful event delivered me from these awkward visits: Sacha caught scarlet fever. The child’s sufferings, the fear of his possible death, the fear of contagion and 
the ever-present money worries abruptly altered the course of my husband’s thoughts, and he himself decided to write to Gross asking him to but an end to his visits. 


il 
il 
il 


In Vienna the lawsuit brought by Froben had finally been concluded: my husband had been sentenced to eight days in prison. Determined not to serve his sentence, 
he requested a pardon through his lawyer. Furthermore, he asked me to travel to Vienna to personally solicit this pardon from the emperor. I did not possess the black silk 
gown which is de rigueur for an audience, so Mme. Laslo, the daughter of Mme. de Korsan, lent me hers, and I set off. 


My husband’s father had been connected with Baron Braun, chief of the emperor’s privy cabmet. Thus mtroduced, I had no trouble obtaining access to the 
emperor. When I arrived I found a long line of people formed in a semi-circle in a small room; all were endeavoring to appear calm but few succeeded. At the windows 
stood bodyguards—splendid men in white uniform trimmed in gold. I thanked God that my “Dichter” was not here to see them—he would have been broken-hearted, not to 
be able to choose the “Greek” from among them. 


It turned out that the officer on duty was Count Mondel, who had come from the “nest of aristocrats” of the Jahngasse at Graz, where his mother had long resided. 
The “duty” of the Count seemed strange, as it consisted of opening the door to admit those entering the audience hall, and after closing tt, /istening with his hand on the 
doorknob to make sure all was gomg well within. When my turn came, he looked at me and it seemed I could see a discreet salute in his eyes and a benevolent smile on his 


lips. 


I found myself in the presence of the emperor. For some days I had been preparing what I intended to say. But while waiting my turn I had scrutinized the tense, 
serious faces surrounding me, asking myself what cares they could be hiding, and what had led them here. I had also observed the vexed, often despairing faces of those 
who came out. So when I found myself before the monarch, I no longer remembered the speech I had prepared. Instead of presenting my request I just contemplated the 
man before me, seeking in his face confirmation of what I knew and thought of him. This only took an instant, but an instant can make many things clear. 


I do not remember how I pleaded my case—my explanation certainly did not conform to my “agenda,” but I obtained all that was possible to obtain. In his affable 
manner the emperor explained that he would have willingly pardoned my husband, but that he could not disavow his judges thus. He would see what could be done, and as 
for me I should return home consoled, calm my husband, and tell him not to take this so seriously—writers and journalists should not be afraid of a few days in prison, since 
there was, by the way, nothing dishonorable in this. I was about to bow to the emperor when the door opened and Count Mondel silently indicated I had sufficiently enjoyed 
the company of the “allerh6echste Gegenwart.” 


Outside in the antechamber there were piles of silver and copper coins on a table which was surrounded by lackeys in livery of many colors. Their demeanor was so 
imposing that they could well have been mmisters—or better yet, bodyguards. One of these gentlemen had the kindness to offer me my cloak and umbrella. Timidly I 
placed a florin on the table. It was a little enough sum for a man so splendid, but considering the slimness of my purse it seemed like madness to me. By good fortune he 
paid attention neither to my donation nor my embarrassment. 


I returned to Budapest by the first train. 


On January 16, 1881, my husband wrote to his brother: 


From London I was sent recently some pages from a piece on foreign literature, where I was spoken of in very flattering terms; from Copenhagen, someone 
wrote to ask me to collaborate on the premier Danish publication, and to inform me that my Heritage of Cain has appeared in Danish and been very successful; 
from Belgrade the news has come that the Heritage of Cain will soon appear in Serbian, translated by Brody. Besides that, the Italian critic-historian 
Gubernatis recognized my merit in his Contemporary Bibliography, and Glaser did as nuch in his Biography of Contemporary Artists published in Paris. I 
would be content if I had a little less celebrity and a little more money. 


In order to write another great novel, I need at least six months without worries, and it is this which, unfortunately, I lack. These last years in conflict with 
Froben and the bankruptcies of Kriiger, Hartknoch and Gunther have caused me heavy losses which I feel even today, and my health is not good enough to 
permit me to work as much as I would like. It is just bad luck that the work I do requires me to be prospering. 


And later: 


The German paper in Porto-Allegre writes me that the first part of Heritage of Cain will appear over there in Brazil in August. In autumn an English translation 
by Hastings of the second part of Heritage of Cain will appear, and a Danish translation of my Jewish Tales. Angerer writes me that our operetta, The 
Guardians of Morality will be given at Karlsbad in July at Prague in August. The “Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater” in Berlin has accepted it and will feature it 
next fall. The Illustrazione says that Heritage of Cain has already been published. 


I believe I have everything now except genuine monetary success. Honors and celebrity are not lacking; outside of Goethe and Heine, no writer in the German 
language is as appreciated and read throughout the world as I am—yet with all that I often do not know how I will eat the next day. The press and the German 
publishers are especially responsible for this misery, in the old days they were content to pay the German writer badly, but now, on top of that, they dupe him at 
every opportunity. 


Finally, I have received two invitations: one to the castle of Tanneberg in Thuringia, the other to Ingolstadt. The latter came from two dukes, cousins of Count 
O’Donell, with whom we have been in regular communication at Budapest. It would be fine if I found in one of these places a sanctuary for the winter; I could 
then write some major works and put all my affairs in order. 


It is obvious that, in our poverty, not only were we avoiding making new acquaintances, but we took great care not to cross paths with those we knew already. But 
to see no one was impossible, since too many people sought us out, and when, among these, someone excited Leopold’s curiosity or interest, he wanted to make their 
acquaintance. That is what happened with the scientist Schwarcs Juley and the Count and Countess O’Donnell. 


When Madame de Korsan had told Leopold that Schwarcs Juley wanted to make his acquaintance, she raised her fnnger and smilingly added, “But you know, 
Leopold, you must expect Schwarcs to court your wife. He falls in love with every woman he meets. But there is no great danger in that; he is so myopic that it is 
impossible for him to clearly see she whom he happens to adore.” 


Scharcs Juley was an older man, so corpulent that he could move only with difficulty, panting and perspiring with each step. He was absolutely bald, and his face 
was so large, so round, and so puffy that his little watery eyes disappeared into it. His myopia obliged him to peer very closely at whoever he spoke with, lending a 
repulsive intimacy to the conversation. Mme. de Korsan told us that he had married a fabulously wealthy countess who had died leaving him all her fortune. Schwarcs 
came often to our house and we returned the visit—once. 


For two months we had not paid our rent and were eating on credit; on any given day we barely could obtain the necessities of life. “If I only knew how to get out 
of this,” my husband said. “I have hundreds of florins’ worth of manuscripts which I cannot place; it seems that these days only bad writing sells quickly. And I want so 
much to write another story for the Heritage of Cain! It harms my reputation to go for so long without writing something that creates a sensation. Also, I am tired of 
writing nothing but these idiotic serials. 


“You know, an idea has come to me that—if it could be done, we would once and for all be at the end of our troubles. If one of the numerous landowners we know 


were to invite us to stay with them for six months... Free from momentary worries, I could again write a great novel which would soon bring an important sum, or I could 
continue my Heritage of Cain. At the rate things are going we will only sink farther in debt. If we could put aside for six months all the fees coming in—that is, pay only in 
Graz debts—we would then be in a position to again move to a beautiful countryside and settle down in a town where there would be good schools, and gradually put 
everything in order.” 


“Who do you think would invite us?” 


“That is the question. I certamly have someone in mind who could easily do it ... and who appears to me to be very inclined to do so. It would only depend on you... 


“Who?” 


“Schwarcs Juley. Beyond a doubt he is in love with you. He is rich, widowed, has no children; in consequence he has no one to look after. He would be licking his 
chops if he could get you; if that were the case he would want to have you by his side and we would certamly be invited. What do you say?” 


Outwardly, I agreed that he was right and I would do as he wished. His plan did not surprise me and did not greatly revolt me. At the time when Alexandre Gross 
was still coming to our house, my husband had asked me to solicit a loan of 200 florins from him. This, and certain other things he had said, had gradually awakened in me 
the thought that his “fantasy” could well take this turn. 


I had reflected a great deal, and had come to weigh and consider very dispassionately my situation. He had once told me, “When your sons are grown, you will still 
be a very pretty mother, and you will teach them what love is all about.’’ Why even bother arguing with this man—about things to which he had not a clue! 


For a long time I had been nursing the thought of taking the children and leaving Sacher-Masoch; but no matter how hard I thought, I could not see any way to do 
this without exposing the children to the greatest misery. Besides, how could I hope that he would give me Sacha—the other two did not count for him—and Sacha was 
precisely the one who was the most delicate, and who needed the most attentive care! 


When there no longer remained any illusions, it was now a matter of only one thing: the existence of my children—and for them I was ready to do anything. And, in 
order to assure the existence of my children, what things I had done to satisfy the lust of my husband! 


I could perhaps have gone to a court and asked for legal protection against this man; perhaps there was such a law. In that case if the law had protected me, it 
would have been the shortest and surest road to ruin for us all. 


There was another escape: to kill myself and the children with me. But I lacked the heart for that, at least as long as I was still in a position to sacrifice for them. 
Perhaps this last sacrifice, the heaviest of all, would give me courage. “And those who love the most will humiliate themselves the most.” 


A serious inflammation of the throat was the immediate and only result of my visit with Schwarcs Juley. This illness turned out well for me. While in bed being 
nursed by my anxious husband, I thought about what happened and sought extenuating reasons for his behavior. Of there were ever so few, I found them. 


Sacher-Masoch worked with joy and he was indefatigable at work. His personal needs were extremely modest; he spent, in truth, little money, but old debts 
absorbed the greater part. Besides that, there were always men hanging around him—a kind of literary scum, by whom either through good-heartedness or vanity he let 
himself be plucked. Many of his translators deceived him; newspapers and publishers did the same—hence the lawsuits whose expenses greatly outstripped our means. 


Extraordinarily bad luck would strike the enterprises on which he based his greatest hopes. On May 11, 1877, the orchestra conductor Karl Milléecker wrote to him: 


If I ever had any luck in choosing librettos, I would today have a unique position. In the hope of becoming more successful, I am turning to you, Monsieur, 
since your work enjoys universal fame and since your name shines without equal in German literature. I ask if you would want to write a libretto for me. 


If you would accept my proposition, Monsieur, I would be ready to make the largest concessions from the pecuniary point of view. 


My husband immediately set to work, but this resulted in nothing but a waste of time and money. When the libretto was finished, Mill6ecker sent Sacher-Masoch to 
the director Steiner, but he had just declared bankruptcy. For the libretto of the operetta composed by Angerer, he received nothing either. 


Another would have despaired—Leopold, no. Where one hope was destroyed, two others sprang up. That he lost courage and sought help, now that we were in 
abject poverty—what was astonishing about that? If he was looking for this help where he should have least sought it, this came from the absolute lack of morality that 
characterized him. Could one hold a man responsible for such a lack—for a natural defect, one might almost say—of this sort? A mediocre individual, certainly not—but a 
man of the highest culture such as Sacher-Masoch? “To understand all is to forgive all.” I could understand, but I could not go so far as to forgive. 


Chapter Thirteen 


That winter our troubles seemed as if they would never end. The emperor had reduced my husband’s eight days in prison to four. Sacher-Masoch did not want to do 
even four. Only to think of this made him behave like a madman. 


First of all, we had to know if Hungary would agree to his extradition in Austria, in case it were asked for. I had to visit the Minister of Justice in person in order to 
make inquiries. I was received very cordially and I explained my business. 


The minister started out by smiling, saying that Sacher-Masoch ought to accept his sentence—that a “martyrdom” of this sort could only enhance the prestige of a 
political or literary man. Besides that, it would be arranged so as to provide all possible comfort to this type of prisoner. Then he became more serious and added that if the 
extradition were demanded—which was not probable—he could not refuse it. He was, however, convinced that Sacher-Masoch would be warned in time, and that then he 
could leave Hungary—supposing he persisted in his resolution not to serve his four days. Leopold, therefore, had nothing to fear, yet the minister’s response made him very 
gloomy. 


The four days loomed menacingly on the horizon. There was only one way to avoid them: leave Austria-Hungary and flee to another country! He head already 
formulated a plan to procure the necessary funds: I had only to write to M. Bruno Bauer at Tischnowitz—was he not in love with me?—and beg him to lend us 500 florins, 
which Sacher-Masoch would reimburse from the proceeds of his next great novel. I wrote the letter and the money arrived by return mail. A few days later we left 
Budapest. 


il 
il 
il 


We went to Heubach, a village close to Pasau on the Austrian border. There we rented in a mill two rooms with a view of fields, meadows and the forest—paradise 
after our winter prison. We had only to follow a stream for a few minutes and cross a bridge in order to be in Austria. There was a charming little inn where we would 
take our meals. Thus we continually shuttled back and forth between Austria and Bavaria, This amused my husband, but worried him as well. In the back of his mind 
lingered the fear of imprisonment: what if the gendarmes should collar him one day during his meal? When he was more nervous than usual, he saw a uniform behind 
every tree. Before venturing out on a walk he made detailed inquiries about the route, so as not to set foot on the other side of the border. 


Now I had before me weeks of comfort and peace. Our material existence was assured for months, and this alone gave me strength. It was then that I realized how 
exhausted I was, and as I satiated myself every day I realized how much I had suffered from hunger. But all that was over—for a while, at least. (I hope that these lines 
are read by M. Bruno Bauer, and that they express to him all of my sincere gratitude.) 


My ordeals at Budapest were now but mere shadows chased away by broad daylight. Once again I felt myself strong and resolute, as if all those terrifying 
experiences had never touched my soul. Life was gradually freeing my soul from torment, and raising me above my past. 


il 
il 
il 


Once again we lived the tranquil village life which had so many charms for me, and which I would have wanted to live always. Besides that, my husband’s 
rapacious fantasy had calmed a littlk—had withered, so to speak. But there could be no question of a true repose next to him, and | did not count on it. He constantly tried 
to suck out my soul to appropriate it, but I was no longer the same. I defended myself against his attacks and this struggle made me stronger. There was something in 
me now that was isolated, untouchable; we were separated by an impassable abyss. 


He noticed one thing that irritated him: I was no longer interested in his work. I no longer read it. 


It started to rain for days on end, The roads were muddy and there was no question of going out. Such days were always disastrous for me. The demon at my side 
tolerated the solitude of the apartment only with difficulty; he could not stay inactive, and when he found nothing to do (as in this isolated village) he sought to relieve 
himself by talking either of the future or of the past. Usually I would let him ramble on while I thought of other things. But one day I listened to what he was saying. 


Until then he had always been prudent when speaking of his past liaisons, presenting situations in such a way as to appear the victim of his own trusting nature and 
nobility of soul. During the first years of our marriage I gave credence to everything he told me. What I thought of him then was based on suppositions, which were all 
favorable to him. But now I had my own body of experience; my judgment had sharpened, and from his words I could deduce more truth than he would have desired. 


I had always been struck by the fact that my husband spoke rarely of Madame de K___, and when he did he only skimmed the surface. But it was precisely this 
woman, whose beauty had intoxicated me when I was still a child, that I had wanted to know most about—to know wéat out of the mass of fictions had been true in The 
Divorcée. 


Out of the blue one rainy day he began speaking of her. The power of her beauty had struck him like “a blow from a whip,” and she, seduced by his burgeoning 
fame and the great future predicted for him, had been persuaded to abandon her husband and children in order to follow him. Day and night he had been tortured by only 
one fantasy: pushing her to be unfaithful to him. But he had not dared tell her of this secret desire. Madame de K____ was not a lustful woman, and she took her liaison 
with him very seriously. Consequently he was only able to count on a chance intervention. 


“Were you not jealous, since you loved her so much?” 


“No, I have never been jealous of a woman whom I possessed. If I had seen another possess her, and I not, then I would have been furious. But if there is enough 


food for two in a dish, those two have no reason to be envious of each other.” 


At that time, the Archduke Henri had been named Brigadier General at Graz. Like all the foreigners, he had been struck by Mme. de K__’s beauty—glimpsed at 
the theater or on a promenade—and had tried to approach her. Sacher-Masoch was walking on live coals: an Archduke! Never had he dared to dream of such a “Greek.” 
However, someone must have warned the prince, since he quickly withdrew. Sacher-Masoch had the reputation of being a disagreeable rival, and people so highly placed 
sought to avoid scandals of this sort. Shortly thereafter the prince established relations with Mlle. Hoffman, the singer, and Sacher-Masoch had to abandon his plans. 


The liaison with Mme. de K___ had already lasted for some years when Sacher-Masoch made the acquaintance of a Polish count, whom he introduced to her. 
Here the narrative of my husband became obscure, but thanks to my own experience, I was able to reconstruct what had happened. The Polish count had fewer scruples 
than the imperial prince; he accepted what was quasi-offered to him. Besides that, Mme. de K___ had over the course of years become aware of Sacher-Masoch’s 
fantasy, and had resigned herself to it. 


One day, Sacher-Masoch found himself in his father’s office at the police station when an employee entered to read an arrest warrant concerning an assistant 
pharmacist who had fled to Lemberg after having committed a theft, and who had been traced to Graz. Under “identifying marks” the warrant listed certain symptoms of a 
horrible venereal disease. 


Sacher-Masoch recognized, feature for feature, his Polish count in the portrait of the criminal. Mme. de K__ had been under a doctor’s care for the past several 
weeks. Disgusted by such a villainy, Sacher-Masoch raced to the Pole’s house to confront him, but he didn’t find him there, and never did. In this affar Mme. de K_ 
had compromised herself far too much, and then—the disease! In brief, the writer concluded that it was best for him to break off their relationship. And he wrote The 
Divorcee, giving as a subtitle: The Cavalry of an Idealist. 


il 
il 
il 


After Mme. de K__, he repeated the experience with Mme. de P___. His first attempts with the ambassador of Turkey at Vienna failed. They traveled to Italy— 
first to Venice, then to Florence, and regretted lacking the money to go all the way to Constantinople; in the south they could more easily have found someone who could 
understand their fantasy. And they found—not quite what they had dreamt of—but can one expect from life the complete realization of one’s dreams? 


In order to remain entirely in his role as slave, Sacher-Masoch posed as the servant of the pretty woman whom he accompanied abroad. From his Polish national 
costume he had fashioned a livery; he would travel third class while she traveled in first; he would carry her baggage to the carriage and take a seat next to the coachman, 
and when she went out visiting he would wait for her in the antechamber with the other servants. 


Mme. de P____ had chosen the actor Salvini as partner in this game. There had been delectable scenes between the three characters. Salvini, who did not suspect 
the secret motivation behind the favor of which he was the recipient, saw in all this only one more notch on his belt. He did find the continual presence of the beloved 
woman’s servant annoying, and one day when the latter entered the room at the critical moment, he burst into a rage against him. 


Sacher-Masoch was enchanted; this was precisely how he wanted to be treated by his “masters.” When the actor left he handed him his fur in the antechamber, 
then bent quickly, took his hand and kissed it. Another day, Mme. de P____ was seated beside the Italian when Sacher-Masoch entered the room to put wood on the fire. 
Salvini lost patience and asked in French why she had hired that lout from Poland when a well-trained lady’s maid would have suited her better. This resentment did not 
stop Salvini from giving ample tips to the “Polish lout.” 


Apart from these happy moments, the vocation of servant presented hardships for Leopold, One day his mistress sent him out to buy oil and milk. Returning to the 
house, a can of oil n one hand and a pot of milk in the other, he found himself face-to-face with a college friend, the young Duke Raoul Wrede, who recognizing him cried 
out, “Well—Sacher-Masoch! I see that literature no longer puts bread on the table—now you’ve become a porter?” 


Sacher-Masoch extricated himself from this by feigning astonishment, attempting to make his friend believe he was mistaken in his identification. Here my 
husband’s narration stopped again. 


“And then?” I asked. 
“T packed my trunk and left.” 
“Why?” 


“Oh! Women have no character—only caprices. A woman could torture me to death and it would only make me happy ... but I do not allow myself to be bored. I 
simply dumped her.” 


My heart tightened painfully. “This is how you too will be ‘dumped’ one day,” an inner voice whispered. 


il 
il 
il 


Summer drew to a close. It was time to think about what we were going to do, and where we would spend the winter. We would willingly have stayed in the 
country, but the children had to go to school, and it was better to relocate to a larger town where the schools were better. The idea was good, but the means for putting it 
into execution were lacking. 


Sacher-Masoch’s constant desire had been to find a permanent position with a newspaper. This would not only assure him of a living, but allow him to finish his 
Heritage of Cain. The memory of last winter’s misery provided even more impetus to this desire. He could find a position of this sort only in a major publication—why not 
start one himself? He could probably find a publisher. 


The publisher was found in the person of Dr Lionel Baumgiaertner, proprietor of the printing press and publishing house of Gressner and Schramm in Leipzig. At the 
beginning of September 1881 we left for Leipzig, and October 1st saw the premiere issue of the Auf der Hoehe. 


The enterprise began auspiciously, Dr Baumgaertner, still a young man who was rapidly establishing himself, set to work with much enthusiasm. As he was rich and 
willing to make sacrifices, the question of money posed no difficulties. A beautiful period of work began for me: free at last from worries, and full of intellectual stimulation. 


A truly cordial friendship was established between us and Dr Baumgiaertner, who belonged to the clan of Leipzig millionaires. He spent many evenings with us 
talking frankly and openly. As with all who came to visit, he thought our home exuded a profound and true happiness. There his chilled heart rekindled itself; the shadows 
that had previously fallen on his life were effaced, and behind the darkness light was reborn. Out of that came his friendship for us. 


il 
il 
il 


During our first weeks in Leipzig the hope arose that perhaps things between my husband and I might take a turn for the better. The creation of the publication had 
realized the most ardent desires of Sacher-Masoch; he was the head of a great publication which he could direct as he pleased, and through which he could realize all his 
literary endeavors. Everybody wished him success, and he could choose his collaborators from among the most famous writers. I hoped that, aided by these circumstances, 
I would finally be able to breathe, live a calm life, and that our new and prosperous situation would finally tame the evil spirit of the man who, as he had written to me many 
times, was my “destiny.” 


I was wrong. My husband’s overwhelming work had not stopped him from noticing that Dr Baumgiertner was “madly in love” with me. 


Dr Baumgiertner, with his open and trustng manner, had made some flattering observations about me to my husband, and from this sprang his discovery of 
Leopold’s true deviant nature. The very fact that these observations had been made to the husband—thus excluding any hidden motive—was too obvious to be perceived 
by Sacher-Masoch. Dr Baumgiertner was in love with me and one could take advantage of such a favorable situation. 


At first, I did not listen to my husband when he spoke to me about this. But he soon made it clear that the success of the publication depended on me; which is to 
say that Leopold not only wanted to work, but also sought to entertain himself, and that it was up to me to procure him this entertainment if I truly had our livelihood at 
heart. Although knowing him to be capable of risking everything in order to obtain the realization of his desire, I answered him coldly and flatly: “No!” each time he asked. 
But after that my relations with Dr Baumgiertner were tainted. 


“You ought to marry, Dr Lionel,” my husband said one evening when they were conversing together. “A good and honest wife provides the greatest happiness; she 
fills one’s life, and when children come, how rich one feels then!” 


Dr Baumgiertner fell into the snare. With his simple cordiality he responded, “If I found a wife such as yours, I would not hesitate for a second, even if—like the 
happy woman of whom the legend speaks—she did not own the shirt on her back.” So speaking, he turned toward me and looked me full in the face with a happy smile. A 
joy that was profound but also sad made my heart beat faster; I foresaw the day when I would lose this friendship, as I had lost so many others... 


“The door had barely closed behind Dr Baumgaertner when my husband let out a cry of triumph. 


The publication had put us in regular touch with all the intellectual celebrities of the time. From our modest apartment subtle threads linked us to the whole civilized 
world, ceaselessly bringing us new thoughts and ideas. Thus I found myself in the midst of a stream of intense intellectual life. This was a blessing for me, because | 
learned to understand the varied destinies of men and the aspirations of great spirits, and reckoned to myself of what small importance my own identity as an unacclaimed 
woman was. 


il 
il 
il 


Among the application we received for the position of editor at our publication was a letter from a certam Hulda Meister of Pasewalk. She offered her services as 
translator in many languages. After giving her some work on a trial basis, we hired her. She was a small creature, already very faded but still somewhat pretentious. Her 
simpering manner, her affectations and her coquetry got on our nerves. But she was an excellent translator so the rest mattered little. 


Many French people came to visit at that period: the composer Camille Saint-Saéns; professor Seailles ... Mme. Adam, director of the Nouvelle Revue and a friend 
of Gambetta, announced she was visiting St. Petersberg on a political mission. We also received from Nuremberg, in January 1882, a letter from a M. Armand telling us 
that he was in that city to do a study of Diirer, and that before returning to France he wanted to express to Sacher-Masoch all his admiration. In his letter he said he would 
arrive ina few days. 


We found M. Armand extremely congenial. He was still young but already very stout, which made him appear older. He spoke very simply and everything he said 
seemed to come so truly from the heart that one was touched by his words. He did not talk about himself, but knew very well how to let fall, here and there in the course 
of a conversation, observations that threw light on him, or that expressed things he did not want to enunciate. Upon leaving, he asked for permission to visit again. 


Leopold was enchanted. “What a charming man!” he cried. “Those French! How easy they are to get along with!” The next morning when I entered the living 
room I found a great sheaf of marvelous roses which had been sent to me by M. Armand. 


M. Armand remained in Leipzig and Dr Baumgiertner left on a trip, after informing us that business had called him to Vienna for several weeks. He left without 
otherwise taking leave of us. Recently he had spaced his visits farther and farther apart, and had ended by not coming at all. This sudden departure, and for so long, 
disturbed me. Something must have happened. 


For some weeks, my husband had been ill-tempered toward me. In former days he would simply cease working, but now he could not. As editor of the publication 
he had obligations toward others and although he told me he was getting fed up, nevertheless he had to continue. 


Had he himself made—as he had so often threatened—overtures to Dr Baumgiertner? The blood rushed to my head, and I trembled from shame and fury at the 
thought that such a thing was possible. I knew he had not the slightest comprehension of the grave and pure nature of Dr Baumgiertner; indeed Leopold was blind to the 
young man’s elevated sentiments. I could only surmise that Sacher-Masoch had indeed taken so shameful a course, and that Baumgiertner, cruelly deceived by this villainy 
with respect to our domestic integrity, had fled. Because how could Dr Baumgaertner know that I was not in spiritual accord with my husband? 


il 
il 
il 


Now it was M. Armand who must take the place left vacant by Dr Baumgiertner. A Frenchman! Here was a different spirit entirely: he would not be shocked 
when one told him that a novelist sought to put a little originality into his relations with his wife! And at the same time my husband assured me that never had he loved me 
so much. 


Another kind of love nurtured me now. Armand did not express his feelings with grandiose words, but by constant attention to my well-being. With the instincts of 
the heart he divined my desires before I was aware of them myself, and thanks to him they were magically satisfied—just as in a marvelous fairytale. I saw this love suffer 
in silence, because he was not able to penetrate deeper into my life, ever aware that it concealed a pain he was powerless to remedy. 


And when his dark, kind eyes stared at me, anxious and probing, I felt like a pilgrim who, tired by a long walk through merciless weather and the dark night, finally 
arrives at a warm, well-lit home where he can rest. This sensation was new to me; for a long time I did not want to believe it was real. But when I Aad to surrender 
myself to reality, I regretted that this love had come so late: too late. And it is precisely because I believed it to be without a future that I surrendered to its sweetness and 
rejoiced in it, as one is cheered in winter by a fugitive ray of sunlight that the cold and the dark would soon replace. 


il 
il 
il 


Armand’s love differed from my husband’s in yet another way: the latter drew me down to the mire where his passions crawled, whereas the former elevated me to 
luminous heights. To him I represented the best, the most beautiful and sacred that life could offer—a dear treasure which he wanted to watch over with anxious care. He 
did not suspect how much his faith in me—his pure and generous love—sustained me, giving me strength at the very hour when I had to conduct so painful a struggle 
against the shameful plans of my husband. 


Although I may have been indifferent to the opinions of the world, I was not indifferent to the opinions of those close to me, whom I respected. What Armand 
thought of me was a consolation and a joy, just as I was tormented knowing that Dr Baumgaertner must think ill of me—at that moment and for many long years to come. 
But my husband left me no respite; he was as if possessed. Incessantly he pushed me to “go and do it” with Armand. Thus he soiled the image I carried of Armand’s love, 
and tortured me hour by hour. And not once did the idea occur to him that he worked toward his own ruin. 


I have before me a letter which he wrote the 8th of January, 1869, from Meran, to his brother: 


My dear Charles, 


The nearer the cycle of stories on The Love of the Sexes approaches its end, the more the title The Song of Songs of Love seems inappropriate to me. In seeking 
a title, the idea came to me on December 6 to not only have this cycle followed by another on Property, but to represent the whole existence of man—as much as 
a writer can do it—by a great cycle of short stories. The idea has ripened since then; as I walked through the picturesque ruins of Zenoburg at twilight, the 
ideas and the themes expanded themselves. The old sketches blend themselves into new plans; new things appear; much remains in a germinal state, but Iam 
already far enough along to be able to explain my plan. But say nothing of this to anyone—since Kurnberger stole so many ideas from me, I am mistrustful. 


Iam sharing my plan with you in detail, because if all goes well it will take me at least three or four years to develop it. If it is not given to me to conclude a 
work so considerable, it will be a legacy for you, and you will be able to complete it in my style. The complete cycle of short stories will have for its title 
Heritage of Cain. 


As prologue, a short story called Heritage of Cain will lay out the themes of the whole work. Heritage of Cain will be composed of The Love of the Sexes, 
Property, The State, War Work, Death. One of the principle ideas of the cycle is that humanity will only be happy when society's moral laws also have their full 


realization in the State, and when the so-called “great princes,” “great generals” and “great diplomats” end on the gallows or in prison camps—as happens 
today to murderer, brigands, forgers and swindlers. 


In The State: the misery and the conduct of affairs of the absolute monarchy; the lie of constitutionalism; salvation through democracy; the United States of 
Europe; a common legislation. 


War: the fear of war; recruitment; the misery of permanent armies; fire, pillage, rape, famine and desecration of graves. Obligatory military service for all 
facilitates disarmament. 


Work: it is a voluntary tribute to life; it momentarily surmounts dangers and brings contentment. The rich will limit their needs in order to have the work as little 
as possible. Society, on the other hand, must force itself to reduce work—in general exterminating the idle and the parasite, and by a just division of work 
between all its members. 


As epilogue, a short story which closes the whole work: The Holy Night. The birth of Christ, not Jesus Christ Son of God, but Jesus Christ the Man on the 
Cross, who remains the eternal symbol of deliverance through the renunciation of egoism; the love of men; Christ, the man without sexual love, without 
property, without country, without quarrels, without work, who dies voluntarily, personifying the idea of humanity; and in this sense each hears the exhortation 
“You must take upon yourself the cross of humanity.” 


All this is but a sketch. The plan itself will soon be complete; a host of ideas, stories and visions come to mind. As soon as I have finished my current project, I 
will get started on Heritage of Cain and I will not undertake anything else before I am done. 


But will it be granted to me to develop the great thoughts which inspire and elevate me? That question continually preoccupies me, but also continually pushes 
me to create. 


Only a small part of this grand project was ever executed—the spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. The moral force of the writer did not suffice to sustain 
and guide his talent to the end, and without deep morality great thoughts cannot transform themselves into deeds. 


il 
il 
il 


Armand could not fail to find peculiar the ways of my husband, who left every time he came. But I did not want a shadow between Armand and myself, so I 
decided to tell him the true nature of my relationship with Leopold. 


He sat as if stunned. Could he believe this of Sacher-Masoch? Suddenly he became pensive and stared at me intently. A long, long minute slipped by. Then he 
came and sat next to me, drew me to him, raised my head, which was bowed in shame, comforted it with his strong protective hands and said: 


“Wanda, come with me, will you? Leave your husband. I will take you with your children and will keep you for life. | want you to be happy, as no woman has ever 
been happy before. I want nothing more than to make you happy. And I will love the children better than he; I will raise them better and I will assure their future. Ask for 
your divorce so that we will be able to marry, and if that is not possible we will still be happy. Leave him and be all mine!” 


There are moments of happiness so indescribable that they seem to erase centuries of suffering. That moment was one of those. 


Chapter Fourteen 


When Dr Baumgiertner came back from his trip, he wrote to Sacher-Masoch that he did not wish to continue as publisher of the Auf der Héehe. Pale with fear, 
my husband handed me the letter. I had foreseen it and yet I felt my heart pound. All the beautiful dreams of the future lay in the mire. 


Since he had not signed a contract with Dr Baumgiertner, Sacher-Masoch could do nothing. Even the next issue of the publication would not be printed by Gressner 
and Schramm, and that made him despair. How could he find—that same day—another publisher? He was lost, and remained frozen as if stunned by the blow, staring 
fixedly at me, no doubt expecting me to come to his rescue. But I had nothing more to offer him; I had my own troubles, which this misfortune had caused. 


Thus all that we had had in common—our worries—collapsed, and each remained alone under his own burden. 


When Armand came that evening, he saw right away that something serious had happened. Quickly Sacher-Masoch showed him the letter from Dr Baumgaertner, 
and the news seemed to give Armand more pleasure than pain. At our house he had met and become friends with a young publisher, Ernest Morgenstern, who had 
published many of my husband’s writings. He told us to calm ourselves; that he would immediately go see Morgenstern, and that the two of them would take over the 
publication. He left on the spot. 


The thought that Armand and Morgenstern would publish the periodical brought about an abrupt change in my husband’s mood. He began striding back and forth 
across the room, and almost arrogantly declared, “I had not thought of it, but for these two men there is a splendid future here: Morgenstern as publisher and Armand as 
co-director of such an important publication! Since he seems to be seriously in love with you, it’s only natural he seek a pretext in order to remain close to us. But this time 
I will have a solid contract; I do not want to be dropped a second time by a publisher.” 


Armand and Morgenstern took charge of the publication. Sacher-Masoch drew up for himself conditions that were even more favorable than those that had been 
granted to him by Gressner and Schramm. Thanks to chance, his dream was coming true and the publication could be exactly as he wanted. Convinced that I was already 
Armand’s mistress, he thought he was master of the situation. Were we not “in his hands”? 


He was wrong. I was not Armand’s mistress. / never was. 


Sacher-Masoch expressed the desire that Armand, Morgenstern and I travel to Hamburg and Berlin on business for the publication. Not convinced that it was 
necessary for me to go, I refused. But Sacher-Masoch insisted, and I gave in. We left in the middle of March. 


Feeling anxious about my children, I begged Hulda Meister to look after them during my absence and “take my place” in the house. She promised to do it. 


Eight days later, while returning in the train, the conversation turned to Mlle. Meister. Armand and Morgenstern could not stand her, and gave full vent to their 
feelings. “She is venomous,” said Morgenstern, “One should not approach her too closely.” Armand added, “We must get rid of her at all costs; she must leave.” 


My husband had recently made much over his translator, defending her against enemies and calling her his “right hand”: affirming he could not do without her. For 
this reason I had defended her, and did so again this time, whereupon the two men protested: was I so deluded that I had not seen that Meister had for some time been my 
husband’s mistress? 


I had my own opinion of my husband’s fidelity, but the idea that he would choose someone so faded, so ridiculous, so “old maid-ish,’ made me laugh. My two 
companions, having already regretted their outburst, fell silent. Then I remembered that my husband had written to me in one of his letters that Mlle. Meister had received 
a superb fur. A fur in March!—I said to myself. That fur could, indeed, have given rise to suspicions. But truly this was absurd— Hulda Meister? No, it was better not to 
think about it. 


Back home I found Sacha in bed, his head bandaged. Frightened, I asked what had happened and my husband replied, “Nothing. He fell down in the street, but it is 
nothing." I felt strangely ill at ease in my own home; I looked around and nothing seemed to have changed—yet everything was different. 


I had a good and honest servant, Zenzi, who I had brought from Passau. I reproached her for having left the children in the street—this was forbidden, as she well 
knew. She did not answer, so I became angry with her. She ended by confessing in tears what had happened. 


Mile. Meister had taken me at my word when I had asked her to “take my place.” She had completely taken over my bedroom, helped herself to my Imen and 
clothing and at night slept in my bed next to my husband. During the day the children had been dispatched into the street so as not to disturb their affair. 


The hour arrived when Mille. Meister customarily appeared. I locked the door which led from the living room into the bedroom and put the key in my pocket. The 
bell rang. Meticulously attired, the demoiselle from Pasewalk entered with dainty, mincing steps. My husband, who undoubtedly suspected something, stood petrified. I 
called the maid and had her repeat word for word what she had told me. Neither one nor the other dared contradict her. After dismissing the maid, I locked the door of the 
living room, took a whip I had readied and struck the old maid as long and as hard as my strength would permit. She fled from one corner to the other, crying out, “Defend 
me, Monsieur le Docteur—defend me, I tell you!” These cries provoked no response in my husband, who stood frozen. 


When I was weary of whipping her, I opened the door and pushed my “replacement” out. As for my husband, I was also finished with him. Immediately I had his 
bed and all his possessions moved to another room, along with all the furs and all the whips. 


Free! Delivered from the torment of ten years! Finally to belong to myself again! Never again to don a fur, never again to hold a whip, and never again to hear a 
word spoken about the Greek! 


Like a heavy armor worn for long years which had constrained the natural movements of my body and threatened to deform me, the burden fell from my shoulders. 
I had to pause and sit down mn order to calmly and completely savor the joy of that moment, and the satisfaction of having done it. 


The next day Mlle. Meister wrote to Sacher-Masoch: 


Leipzig, 22 March 1882 


Sir, after what happened to me today at your house, you will understand that I am giving up my position on the editorial staff. I will finish my work for the May 
issue, then I will return to my home or to Berlin, and I ask you to send there the fees which are still due me. 


From Berlin I will take the necessary recourse to obtain satisfaction from the law for the insult that I have suffered. 
Yours, etc. 


Hulda Meister 


I still await this “recourse.” 


il 
il 
il 


In April we went to live at a little rented villa in Knauthain, near Leipzig. I knew that Sacher-Masoch would not dare attempt a reconciliation with me; but I had 
reckoned without his spitefulness and his Slavic duplicity. 


His liaison with Mlle. Meister continued and at the same time he had another affair with Jenny Marr, a well-known figure in Leipzig. These two women worked 
toward the same goal: to separate him from me and take my place. He would indeed have left me if he had not been aware that separation from me involved separation 
from Armand—which is to say: from an abundant source of money. And he needed much money to purchase the furs necessary for his new lovers. 


Seeking revenge, and perhaps also because my calm and indifference annoyed him, he attempted to torment me in a very subtle way. By humiliating me in the 
presence of the children, he was sure to make me suffer. In this way he completely stole Sacha from me. Often he would take the child with him to Leipzig when he went 
to see his mistresses, and I had to submit to this. 


He was equally ingenious when trying to pick quarrels with Armand. When the latter ventured the most timid observation on the enormous costs of the publication, 
he threatened to leave the Auf der Héehe mn the lurch and depart Leipzig with his wife and children; or again, he insinuated that if Armand would not be still, he would 
avail himself to his conjugal rights and show him the door. 


il 
il 
il 


In the winter we moved to an immense apartment in the Elsterstrasse at Leipzig that Armand had elegantly furnished. On January 1, 1883, after 25 years of literary 
work, Sacher-Masoch celebrated his jubilee. Armand had moved heaven and earth to give this jubilee as much éclat as possible, and because of this he was deeply in debt. 


Madame Adam wrote to me that she had obtained for my husband the Cross of the Legion of Honor; in other countries he likewise received decorations, and that 
day the house was so full of presents and people coming to congratulate him that it made me dizzy. 


On the 27th of January, two days before Sacher-Masoch’s birthday, we organized a great dinner at our house. On the morning of his birthday Leopold came into my 
room and told me he had just ordered some movers to take away his and Sacha’s belongings, since both of them were leaving me. I could, besides, choose between him 
and Armand—but he would no longer tolerate the presence of my “lover.” 


Armand was having financial difficulties and could no longer satisfy Sacher-Masoch’s continual demands for money. He turned to his family and they promised a 
large sum, 100,000 francs I believe, for the publication. His father came to Leipzig to discuss this, and shared this intention with Sacher-Masoch. But the latter became 
impatient, since the money was not arriving fast enough for him, and in a fit of tempter her wrote a letter to Armand’s father stating that he was giving up the publication. 
Armand’s family, who had thought the enterprise was serious and that Sacher-Masoch was a man in whom one could have full trust, was seized by suspicion and returned 
the money to their vaults. Sacher-Masoch had stung himself; now we all had to suffer the consequences. 


I let him go. I paid my two servants the salary due them and bid them leave the house immediately. When Mitchi and Lina came back from school, I was alone. 
They saw the room half-empty, the place where Sacha’s bed had been; his playthings were no longer there; he himself had not returned from school; there was no more 
maid and mama was in the kitchen preparing their dinner herself. How many questions were in their hearts that their childs' minds could not answer? And which however 
painfully affected their childhood? Timid and fearful, they clung to each other against some unknown peril, but did not dare to ask me direct questions, contenting 
themselves with ceaselessly following me with their eyes, like faithful dogs who fear to lose sight of their master. Lina was twelve years old; many things had already 
disturbed her—how I had wanted to know her thoughts. But never did she open her heart to me, and I have never tried to force a closed door. 


One day Lina did not come home from school, either. We thus found ourselves alone—myself and my dark one. I was not worried on his account: the farther the 
others withdrew from their mother, the more he clung to me and the happier he felt, since at last he had his mother all to himself. 


Some weeks later Sacha fell ill and his father asked if I would like to have him back at home. Jf J would like! And when he was brought to me, the child threw his 
arms around my neck, kissed me with lips burning from fever, and said, “Oh! My little mother!” 


il 
il 
il 


In the children’s interest it was necessary to put our affairs in order. I went to see the lawyer Broda and begged him to help me. He did so willingly; in him I found a 
sincere and warm defender. He had a meeting with Sacher-Masoch who admitted his faults, promised everything and did nothing. 


I had to leave the huge apartment that was no longer being paid for. As soon as Sacha had recovered, I went to live with the children in Boehlitz-Ehrenberg in an 
apartment adjoining a garden. I was already hoping that my most ardent desire was close to realization: that I be liberated from the man, and that I would be allowed to 
keep the children. 


I was brought back to reality in a terrible manner. One morning the two boys were playing in the garden while I took a cold bath, as I always did at that hour. 


Suddenly I heard a carriage stop outside. Thinking that Armand had sent me a message, I looked through a slit in the closed shutters and saw my husband’s secretary pass 
Sacha over the hedge to his father, and then leap over it himself. The carriage took the three of them away. 


My legs failed me and I felt like I would faint, but I could not—I needed all my strength in order to act quickly. The woman in whose house I was living was surely 
in cahoots with my husband; without her they could not have known the precise hour of my bath. But when she heard my despairing cries and found me lying on the 
ground overcome by anguish, I think she regretted having assisted in this kidnapping. 


She helped me dress and I hastened to Broda’s office. But when I tried to tell my lawyer what had happened, in lieu of words I could only find tears. I knew he 
could do nothing for me; that only a lawsuit could decide which parent could keep the children. But if it is possible for a mother to find comfort in such a situation, I found it 
in the warm sympathy of my lawyer. 


What crushed me was a dread certainty that the child was gone for good. Sacher-Masoch had already taken him from me more than once, yet if I had seen my 
beloved child in a coffin before me, I could not have been more convinced I had lost him forever. Without conscious will, without thought and as if my feet had carried me 
by themselves, I found myself walking toward Armand’s apartment. But he could provide neither comfort nor help. It is true he gave me tears of pity and words of hope 
and peace, but my heart, crying out for the child, could understand nothing; a wall raised itself before my future, and peace seemed possible only in the grave. 


Then he rekindled my energy, which had been paralyzed by fear and pain, by telling me that Sacher-Masoch, driven by the desire to make me suffer, would probably 
kidnap Mitchi too. In the despair caused by the lost child I had forgotten the one who remained. We ran with all haste to Boehlitz-Ehrenfeld, driven by the fear of not 
finding Mitchi. But he was still there. We carried all his things to the carriage, and Armand, who wanted to protect him, took him away to Leipzig. 


il 
il 
il 


Every day I went out to the neighborhood of the school that Sacha attended. What did I plan to do there? I do not know. Perhaps I only wanted to be as close as 
possible to him during the short time I had left in Leipzig. Perhaps I cherished a faint hope that some stroke of luck could return my child to me. Hidden behind a wall I saw 
him come, always accompanied by his father or by the secretary, laughing, prattling and happy. Sometimes, without suspecting it, he passed so close that I was sure he 
could hear the violent beating of my heart, and was astonished that the love I directed toward him did not physically affect him or trouble his mnocent gaiety. An irrational 
anguish—selfish yet keen—made tears come to my eyes, and through this curtain of tears I could no longer see my child anymore—only hear is little voice, as clear as a 
distant silver bell. 


I would spend many long hours circling the school, trying to determine which were the windows of his class. Once the idea came to me to go right into the class and 
seize my little one! And I would have done it, were it not for fear that his heart had already turned away from me, and that he would refuse to follow me—his mother. But 
I believe in a law of liberty in love that I extended to my children as well; there could be no question of a love which was a duty. 


I had suffered much during my ten years of marriage with Sacher-Masoch, but whatever my suffering—material worries, degradation or slavery of the soul—it did 
not break me, and was nothing beside the immense grief caused by this child whom I loved so deeply. 


I left and locked myself up with my pain. There were many moments when my nature rebelled against this excess of suffering, and when I wanted to again stand up 
and regain possession of my life. It was in vain. My life had its roots in the love of my children; without that love, the sinews of my life were broken. 


il 
il 
il 


I think it was toward the middle of June that I left Leipzig with Mitchi; Armand was to follow the next day. We stopped at the first town in French Switzerland, at 
Neuveville beside Lake Bienne. It was late at night when we arrived. Early the next morning I went with Mitchi to the edge of the lake where we found a few benches 
surrounded by beautiful old trees. 


When Mitchi was alone with me, he would never play and would hardly talk. He seemed to be conserving his breath in order to fully savor the divine happiness of 
being next to his mother. He would sit quietly beside me. 


The spot was dark, cool, and wonderfully solitary. Without a care I savored the view of the charming landscape, the lake’s gentle waves, and the green shore of 
Erlach on the other side of the island of Saint-Pierre, abundant with flowers growing on the shore. The lake was framed by dark, faraway mountains, dominated in turn by 
a scallop of peaks shining in the sun—clouds—perhaps they were the summits of the Bernoise Alps. 


Suddenly Armand was in front of me agitated, his eyes wet. “What’s the matter?” I asked. 


“When I saw you seated here with the child, so solitary and peaceful in this foreign land, I put myself in your place and felt how lost and abandoned you are now; 
and both of you gave me such pain, such pain ... that I swore to myself my life would have but one goal: to make you and the child happy. And look how strange it is: 
whatever pain it gives me to see you thus, your misfortune nevertheless creates my happiness. Now there is no one to take care of you but me. Do you understand how 
happy this makes me? To have you all for myself?” 


The days slipped by calmly with only an occasional storm provoked by Armand’s fits of jealousy. These fits were like a recurring illness. They caused us only pain, 
and troubled bitter hours. He was jealous of the sun that shone on me, of the wall in my room that looked at me. When the fit had passed, he would beg me with tears and 
sobs to forgive him. And I would pardon him; but in these moments I felt my heart grow cold toward him—his awareness of this would deepen his regret and his pain. 
Instead of trusting one another, we would then avoid each other. 


Oh! To torture those whom one holds most dear—how this revenges itself on your own happiness! Again I had to admit to myself that it is not true that a man and 
woman are only one when they are loving. Even with the best will in the world, two cannot make one. And it is well that it should be so. 


The privacy of the most profound life of our soul must be kept sacred; not another soul must cross this threshold, because it is only in this isolation that one 
comes back to and preserves the true self—pure and strong. This is what truly matters: that each retain the integrity of a whole soul. 


il 
il 
il 


At Neuveville we lived in the Falcon Hotel, a quiet, efficient establishment run by a widow, Madame Keller, an honest and excellent woman. Armand was 
passionately involved with the education of Mitchi, whom he loved like his own child. He went over his homework with him, taught him French, but above all taught him to 
be a man, to never complain of physical pain, to never show fear, to confront danger whenever it appears and to always tell the truth. To keep the child's soul pure—that 
is what constantly preoccupied him, and toward this end he employed the tact and tenderness of woman. Mitchi repaid him with profound affection, and soon the two of 
them were the best comrades in the world; their heads were always full of joyous inventions. 


Only the word “mother” could make them serious. “Mother” was for the child the equivalent of “God.” Everything disappeared before mother. Mother—how his 
child’s heart trembled with fear before her! And that first anxious glance toward her when he entered! Was she the same as when he had left her? Had anyone taken 
anything from her? Had anyone hurt her? 


Oh mother, mother! What infinite and painful happiness! The anguish of this love united Mitchi and Armand. Often Armand would take the child, press him tenderly 
to his chest and caress him, as if to thank him for the love he had for me. Then he would bring him to me commanding, “Kiss your mother!” And then his warm little mouth 
would brush my cheek with the lightest touch, as if afraid. 


il 
il 
il 


Winter had spread a thick blanket of snow over the city and countryside; the area now seemed asleep. Only the distant sound of sleigh-bells made curious sleepers 
appear at their windows. 


All was peaceful around us, but not in us. Armand spent long hours beside me reading to me. Once I was lost in my thoughts and memories and had forgotten him 
and his book. Suddenly he asked, “Wanda, what are you thinking about?” And seized by a jealous madness he grabbed a charr and broke it like a toy. “Look me in the eye. 
What were you thinking of an instant ago?” 


“My thoughts are mine.” 


"Aha! You cannot utter them! Sometimes I want to split your head open with an axe, just to see what is inside ... to know what is going on inside you when you 
stare fixedly in front of you like that ... to know all that does not belong to me in you. If you could know what torture it is for me to think that you have a past in which I do 
not exist; that you have memories that are not linked to me; that a whole world lives in you which is foreign to me and which will stay foreign to me... If you could know 
this, you would pity me. But you cannot, because you do not know how much I love you, you do not know all that you are to me. How much this love makes me suffer! 
Sometimes, when I see you calm, I am calm. Then a shadow passes over your face; your eyes go far away—where? And always I think of you. I speak to others and I 
think of you, and when I am obsessed by you despair seizes me, because I am not worthy of you—because you cannot love me!” 


Thus he tormented himself, and me as well. I have already said there were no physical relations between us. What Tolstoy preached in his Kreutzer Sonata was 
realized with us. Yet I do not think that our example would have made the great Russian proud of his theories—since it was not reasons of morality that dictated Armand’s 
conduct—or was it? Whatever Armand’s motives were, I did not seek to know them, being content with the situation as it was. But that his love should be troubled by our 
strange situation and suffer from it, caused me pain. 


At the dining room of the Falcon Hotel there were usually only a few guests and two or three commercial travelers—always the same. 


Again it had snowed in the night, and in the morning a light white froth covered the old snow that had already hardened. On my window the snowflakes had woven 
a delicate lace curtain. Outside, the snow overflowed the cornice like foam spilling out of a vase. It was very cold. The few souls who ventured outside made haste, almost 
doubled over. 


When we went down to lunch, we found fewer people than usual in the dming room. As was her custom Mme. Keller stood beside the buffet while her daughter 
served. I was seated at the end of the table facing the door when it opened, admitting a slender man who stared at me as I stared at him. Since there had been no warning 
—no one had heard the stranger mount the steep, creaky wooden stairs—everyone looked at him, surprised. Also, there was something spectral about him—something 
unusual for this milieu. His eyes only rested on mine for the space of a second, but my soul had been touched as by an electric spark, and had trembled with fear. 


With the calm-self-assured manner of a well-bred man he went to Mme. Keller and spoke to her. I saw something like astonishment pass over her face; then her 
usual generous smile appeared and she showed him to a table apart, a little behind me. She helped him remove his fur. Then a meal was served to him. 


At the other end of the table facing me was a great mirror above a fireplace. In this mirror I saw the stranger—and he saw me. An indescribable emotion 
possessed me; my heart pounded, all my nerves trembled, and I could scarcely breathe. 


The table was long and the mirror was far away, yet I saw as if in close-up his pale face, noble and profoundly sad. Our eyes penetrated each other like the eyes of 
beings who had sought and awaited each other, and who have much to say. There was nothing earthly in that completely spiritual face, and in his somber countenance one 
read a grief so infinite, a resignation so despairing, that I felt my heart weep with his. Everything in this face that spoke of suffermg and pain was familiar to me—all the 
infinite anguish and torment which had been mmne in the past, and would be mine in the future. 


The meal was over; we got up and left. A few minutes later I was at my window which faced the gardens and the main road, from which a lane branched leading 
to the station. I saw him walking! I had not seen him come, but he was there. Without turning around he took off his hat and gave a salute—there was nobody in the 
garden; the gesture could be for no one else but me. Hurriedly I opened the window as if to throw myself after him, but he had disappeared. He had not continued on his 


way; he had not taken the lane—he had disappeared. 
Hours slipped by. Within me was a tumult of thoughts and sensations to which I could not give a name. 


In the afternoons Mme. Keller had the habit of figuring out her accounts in the dining room. I went in to see her—I had to talk with her about the stranger. Hardly 
had I said a word than she put her papers aside and—deeply moved—spoke about the strange guest who had appeared. His entrance alone had surprised her; there was 
no train at that hour, and no one had heard either carriage or sled stop before the door. Therefore he had come on foot, yet she had examined his feet and perceived not 
the slightest trace of snow on his fine shoes. This was already mysterious, but her surprise became fear and pity when the elegant stranger begged her to give him 
something to eat: he was hungry, but had no money to pay. 


“And no one saw him come or leave,” added the honest woman,” yet the doorman is always downstairs.” 


When the stranger had thanked her for the meal (scarcely necessary, since he had eaten almost nothing and had not touched the wine) and had left, she had 
immediately sent the doorman after him, to see where he went. But the man had not been able to find a trace of him anywhere—neither at one end of the road nor at the 
other, and not at the station either. 


“Where did he come from, then? Where did he go? The poor gentleman!” ended Mme. Keller. 


il 
il 
il 


I waited, ready to receive the next blow that destiny intended for me. One day in the second half of February, I dreamed that I had laboriously climbed to the top of 
a steep mountain. I found myself on a high plateau with a view that seemed to stretch as far as the eye could see. I was alone and not a star was in the sky—all around 
me I could see neither house, nor human being, nor animal, nor tree—nothing but the dark, silent night. 


It seemed as if the world had ceased to exist thousands of years ago, and that I alone had survived in the chilly solitude of eternal night. Horror, fear and terror 
curdled my blood; I fell on my knees and prayed as I did when I was a child—when my heart was too heavy. Then, in the far obscurity, I glimpsed a twinkling light which 
came closer until I recognized Golgotha and Christ on the cross. The Crucified One regarded me with that same infinite sadness as the eyes of the stranger. His face, 
hollowed by suffering, was the same I had seen in the mirror, and appeared close by although he remained a vast distance way. I felt like a child, and child-like I raised my 
hands with anguish to the Savior, as if begging him to sustain me in my suffering. 


Then I awoke, and the awakening was even more terrifying than the dream. I was lying in a dark abyss, not knowing if I was a human being or a beast. Yet it was 
necessary for me to recall what I was. I made an immense effort to escape this fearful state—so great an effort that my body hurt. I finally realized I was lying in a bed— 
but where was this bed? In what room? And who was I? Slowly and with great difficulty I forced my spirit to emerge from the murky depths. At last full consciousness 
came; I was delivered from the fearful night that weighed heavily upon my soul. 


It was like the awakening of the dead in the tomb, without memory of their past life, and with the only sensation of being an inert mass, alone somewhere in the 
eternal night ... in the eternal solitude. 


il 
il 
il 


That day I received a telegram from Leipzig informing me that Sacha had typhus. I left the same day. 


il 
il 
il 


The child’s blue eyes are closed forever. 


il 
il 
il 


I am again at Neuveville, and life goes on. Perhaps it is not entirely the same as before, perhaps the circle of love which enclosed me draws closer still—without 
trying, however, to penetrate the place where I want to be alone. And yet this love gently and with a tender hand, tries to guide me out. 


More than ever, my desk is covered with books that must be read. Spring has come, all is in flower and never is Switzerland more beautiful than now. It is 
necessary to go out and see for oneself; there are many short excursions to charming sites in the neighborhood. 


And thus did this love insinuate itself—all gentleness and kindness. 


il 
il 
il 


We lived very simply. Armand had inherited 30,000 florins from his mother’s sister, who had been married to a M. Goldschmidt, legal representative of the 
Rothschilds in Vienna; but the greater part of this money had been swallowed up by Auf der Héehe, the rest had not sufficed for his prodigality at Leipzig and he had 


debts. His family would only give him what was necessary to live on—properly so, in my judgment. He found this to be a dog’s life. 


The reduction in his means pained him, especially since it prevented him from procuring me luxury; and he could only imagine a woman—a beloved woman—in 
luxury. 


His trust was strictly administered; if he wanted more income, he had to work and earn it himself. He brooded incessantly: should he go to Paris and become a 
journalist? I would willingly have seen him choose any occupation whatsoever, since this idle life was certainly harmful. And it was for journalism that he seemed most 
gifted. 


But he had a very personal conception of work. When I pushed him to do somethng—to not stay idle—and told him that a man should work, that work was 
ennobling, and other homilies of that sort, he would laughingly reply, “But Wanda, you certainly do not believe that yourself! When work is only work, it does not ennoble, 
but degrades. When a man has something in his heart, he works for himself because it is necessary that it get out—this, then, is worthwhile. But to work in order to pass 
time—no! I prefer to watch you, to study your eyes—which I never know are gray or green—or to listen to the frou-frou of your gown which affects me like exquisite 
music and gives me the desire to write verses ... which I write, or do not write—in any case, which I fee/... There is an occupation that ennobles, because it is 
happiness.” 


The idea of going to Paris made me worry. Armand was a sick man. In spite of his healthy appearance and splendid bearing, there was no vigor in him. We had 
never spoken of this, but we both knew it. He had been to the most renowned doctors in Germany; many had been terested in his “case,” but all had declared themselves 
powerless. And in Leipzig the ilmess he already had become aggravated by gout. Paris, with its pleasures and restaurants combined with the agitated life of a journalist, 
seemed to me more dangerous for him than Neuveville and inaction. 


Yet—had I the right to meddle in his life? To prevent him from living as he intended to? No; certamly not. Besides which: I could be deceiving myself, seeing things 
blacker than they were. Perhaps he could live a long time in spite of Paris—in spite of his illness. “Whatever will be, will be,” I said to myself, and let things take their 
course. 


il 
il 
il 


In preparation for the move to Paris, Armand wanted to “create a sensation” in order to immediately attain a desired position. He wrote his book Germany As It Is, 
which was an immediate success. This was the time of the most acute Germanophobia, and whoever abused Germany could be sure of having all France befriend him. We 
went to Paris, and a few days later Armand was an assistant editor at /e Figaro. 


I left Neuveville with a heavy heart. Moving had always been painful for me, as I became so accustomed to the places I inhabited and the things that were there 
that they became like living things to me. I gave them part of my affections and their familiarity brought a certain comfort, so that I could not separate myself from them 
without grief. 


Leaving Neuveville caused me more pain than the departure from any other place. Here for the first time I had felt myself under the protection of a man, free from 
all the worries and burdens of daily life. Everything here was dear to me: I loved my room and its old furnishings; its numerous windows with their superb view of the lake 
and the mountains. Here we had been alone, and nothing from the outside had come between us; we had tasted each minute of life while the larger life of the world, 
always agitated and changing, seemed but a distant Fata Morgana on the horizon. Now we were in the midst of life in Paris—so keenly desired by Armand and so 
dreaded by me... 


il 
il 
il 


Armand had signed his book Jacques Saint-Cere, and under that name he soon became a well-known personality among Parisian society. Determined to work only 
if it brought him a Jot of money, he had laid down his conditions to /e Figaro, and they had been accepted. 


The rapidity with which he rose to a position of almost towering importance surprised me. He had greatly pleased the editor-in-chief of the newspaper, Francis 
Magnard, and this gave him a distinct advantage. He had a particular gift, to which he owed the greater part of his success, which was to present the things he knew 
(which were not overabundant) in such a way that whoever read him or heard him said to himself, “If only he were to tell a/// What things he must know!” He knew how 
(and always with the most casual air in the world) to cleverly enhance the value of whatever topic fell under his hand—even his relations with Sacher-Masoch and his wife 
—at least so I feared. 


He was too intelligent not to see that, having obtained a coveted position at /e Figaro (thanks to an adept journalistic coup which was a bit lacking in substance), 
now he had to produce a body of solid achievement to maintain it. He must see to it that he did not betray the hopes the newspaper had invested in its new editor. 


In Berlin I knew a distinguished and very rich woman who was on the best of terms with many Berlin journalists. I wrote asking if it were possible to find among her 
friends someone willng to furnish information to Armand. She suggested Herr X___, who was precisely the man we sought, since he was editor of an official newspaper 
and at the same time the confidential clerk of a personality who was closely related to the government and to the court. Herr X____ cost dearly, but /e Figaro did not recoil 
from any expense in a matter of this sort, and an understanding was arrived at, which endured as long as Jacques Saint-Cere remained a writer at /e Figaro. 


Armand spent a great deal of his time writing. Everyone who had a name in Paris met him; he showed himself amiable, obliging and uncomplicated. People said, 
“What a charming young fellow, this Jacques Saint-Cere!”” He framed his daily opinions on art, on literature and on politics and sniffed in the wind that which would reach 
the highest courts the next day. He maneuvered with such adroitness that the people whom he pumped were convinced they had before them a man who could one day 
become a power. 


In a few months reality had surpassed his most audacious hopes. Sometimes, completely giddy, he looked around him as if to recognize where he was. In such 
moments he would say to me, “Wanderl—how ridiculous life is! Knowledge! Sustained efforts! It is duck that is necessary!” 


il 
il 
il 


I had difficulty getting used to Paris life—so full of empty occupations and incessant stimulations—this life that that was so fatiguing and in which one lost oneself so 
quickly. And yet at first I was curious—interested in many things or people, particularly those whose name and renown had reached even me. Among these people was 
Armand’s uncle, the brother of his mother, Mgr. Bauer. He had been confessor to the Empress Eugenie and had consecrated the Suez Canal. Sefer Pasha had already 
showed me, among the portraits of the Lesseps family at Bertholdestein, this “high dignitary.” 


What a disappointment! He had none of the seductive charm of the great Catholic priests—nothing of that hauteur composed of both arrogance and humility; 
nothing of that majestic grace and power which permitted them to pass so easily (in the eyes of believers) for the representatives of God. 


Bernard Bauer was born Jewish at Budapest. At nineteen he had taken part in the March revolution; Kossuth had embraced him in public as representative of the 
Legion Academique of Vienna, and had sent him as an ambassador to the students of Paris. He no longer dared return to Austria. For some years he had forsaken his 
family. It was said that he had worked as a photographer in France and in Italy. Toward 1860 the sermons of a Carmelite monk, one Father Maria Bernard of the Holy 
Sacrament, made a sensation in the country. His renown spread as far as Paris and the court. The Empress, curious, had invited him to come to Paris to preach at Lent. At 
his first sermon, Eugenie was conquered; the court and all Paris followed. The Empress made him her confessor, and all the great ladies of Paris followed. 


He became a power. To please the Empress the Assembly of Fathers named him bishop in partibus. He was now all the rage; the Parisian women idolized him, his 
elegant apartment in the Rue Florentin (where he was the Lesseps’ neighbor) was continually besieged by beautiful penitents who, wanting to confide their secrets only to 
him, petitioned for a rendezvous in the confessional. He would never have been able to leave this confessional if he had acceded to all these requests; therefore he chose, 
and chose well. 


There could be no question of having the Suez Canal consecrated by anyone other than Mgr. Bauer. He therefore departed in the Empress’ retinue, and when he 
had preached before the highest nobility, he returned to Paris loaded with honors and presents. 


War broke out. As long as victory seemed likely, Mgr. Bauer played a great role in the Red Cross. In an ample white gown bearing the red cross on his breast, and 
followed by nurses as distinguished as they were voluntary, he rode through the streets of Paris blessing the bowed and respectful passersby. But when the defeat of 
France was sealed, he disappeared from the public eye. He did well, sce during the Commune his “saintly” works would perhaps have yielded him, at best, ingratitude. 


During this time a second brother of Armand’s mother established himself as a banker in Madrid, where he became persona grata at the court. Undoubtedly it was 
not a disagreeable surprise to regain a “lost” brother who had become confessor to the Empress of France, and there is reason to believe that they aided each other in a 
fraternal fashion. Before the war had ended, Armand told me that the Empress, through intermediation of her confessor, had put aside colossal sums for safekeeping with 
the banker Bauer in Madrid. 


When the Republic had been declared and peace and order had been re-established, Paris became Paris again. Mgr. Bauer likewise reappeared and was soon being 
seen at all the “right” places. Meanwhile he had cast off the cowl and left the Church, and now presented himself to the Parisians as a “rake.” This metamorphosis was 
somewhat unsuccessful as he showed himself to be a fool among fools—this with such ostentation and obvious desire to be noticed (it seemed he had sloughed off his 
dignity as a man when he shed his priestly robes) that all the world was disgusted. But all the same it was necessary to be prudent with hin—he knew so many secrets! 
His former penitents paled when they but heard his name pronounced, now that he was no longer bound by an oath of “professional secrecy.” They did not stop trembling. 


“He and General de Galliffet belonged to the “Elders” whom one saw most often in the foyer at the Opera and on the racetrack; the gossip columnists did not fail to 
recount how when General de Galliffet and Mgr. Bauer passed each other on horseback in the Bois, the former had said ironically to the ex-priest, “Your benediction, 
Monseigneur!” The priest, lending himself to the pleasantry, had made, with his slender white hands, the customary gesture. 


“Uncle Bernard" often came to our house. He was pleased to find his nephew a writer at /e Figaro. That procured him free entry to all the theaters and access to 
all there was to see in Paris, and he had a weakness for cheap diversions. 


Soon after his debut on /e Figaro, Armand also began writing for Ja Vie Parisienne. Having been absent for many years from Paris, he was no longer very au 
courant—and uncle Bernard, thanks to all he knew of old and new, often saved him from embarrassment—it was for this that Armand tolerated him. But this 
understanding did not last long. Soon Mgr. Bauer no longer came to see us. 


il 
il 
il 


When Armand had formulated his plan—moving to Paris and attaining a position as a journalist—he had combined it with another: to convince Sacher-Masoch to 
likewise move to Paris. He was of the opinion, as Catherine had been formerly, that it was great foolishness on the part of Sacher-Masoch not to come to Paris and benefit 
both materially and socially from the reputation his writings had created there. The time was exceptionally propitious: Turgenev was dead; Sacher-Masoch must take his 
place. It was always necessary for the Parisians to have an exotic writer-in-residence; all Paris knew Sacher-Masoch and would welcome him with open arms. 


This is what Armand thought. At the editorial office of /e Figaro, he found himself in company with all the literary celebrities and, very cleverly as always, had 
spoken to them of Sacher-Masoch. What he heard confirmed his opinion even more. He asked me to write to Sacher-Masoch to invite him to come live with us in Paris. 


I did not hide the fact that there was nothing appealing about this plan to me. I thought a communal life of this sort would cause all three of us to suffer. But he 
would hear none of it. The important thing was that Sacher-Masoch come and pocket the fortune which awaited him in Paris; this could be viewed as a necessary sacrifice 
for his son who would one day inherit his fortune. He said I must not take the matter from a sentimental but rather a practical point of view, adding, “In Paris this will be 
just another ménage a trois—so what? Did not Turgenev live with the Viardots? All Paris Society knew this, yet what harm did it do him?” 


This question of money was no longer as indifferent to me as it had been in the past. To leave my child a fortune which would smooth the path of life for him—this 


was well worth my personal sacrifice. Thus I prepared to take a new cross upon my shoulders, and I wrote Sacher-Masoch. 


In the meantime Sacher-Masoch had left Leipzig to live with Hulda Meister at Lindheim in Hesse, where she had a little chateau. Here he seemed to have found the 
sanctuary he had been searching for. He had given up the Auf der Héehe, and little was heard of his literary activity. 


Since the death of Sacha, our common grief had led to a sort of reconciliation; he had written me very affectionate letters and at last proposed a divorce. As 
justification he cited my infidelity, proven by the fact that I lived with Armand. He declared himself ready, in the event I consented to a divorce, to see to my needs and 
those of Mitchi, since he was in a better position to earn more money. 


I had heard that he and Hulda Meister had had a child in Leipzig, and that he awaited another; that his whip and fur fantasies continued, and that another such 
escapade had occurred immediately after the death of the child. 


I firmly decided not to consent to a divorce. He then wrote me in another tune: 


If I am disposed to come to an arrangement with you regarding the divorce, it is in the interests of our child, and because your future inspires me with fear. Do 
not seek to lie to me; you know as well as I that you are lost if you do not come to an arrangement with me this time. Your misfortune is that you do not want to 
understand that it is only the vestiges of feeling for you, and love for the child that you have stolen from me, which pushes me to make advances to you, and 
that each time I am disposed to come to an arrangement with you, you imagine you have imposed it on me and that I fear you. My conscience is pure. It is 
madness to threaten to lodge a complaint against me. Tell that to others, not to me. 


You have betrayed to others (to my lawyer, M. Broda) the secrets of our union; you have furnished weapons against me to my enemies, who now threaten to 
bring a lawsuit against me that will cause a scandal. You have forgotten only one thing: which is that the world is always inclined to condemn the woman more 
than the man. If you undertake the least thing against me, I will have no consideration for you and I will no longer concern myself with you, when you are too 
old to find any more suitors. 


You act as if my proposition would cause you injury. I want to only legalize that which already exists in fact; what you yourself have done. You are gone. 
Everything must stay as it is, that is all. 


It was no longer letters, but entire manuscripts he sent in order to prove by well-crafted phrases and by a writer’s art that in our union only one had been culpable, 
and that was me; and that if a particle of conscience remained in me | should seize with joy the chance to repair (as much as was possible, by accepting a divorce) the 
great injury I had caused him. He would then come to Paris and there would be no more question of a scandalous lawsuit. 


The magic world “Paris" had its effect at Lindheim. In a short time Sacher-Masoch announced his arrival. It was thus a matter of preparing for his reception in 
Paris. At that time /e Figaro played the leading role on such occasions. While Armand arranged matters so that Sacher-Masoch was presented to Paris under the aegis of 
that influential paper, I went to Philippe Gille and begged him to interest himself in the writer, who was coming with the intention of establishing himself in Paris. 


At le Figaro, where it was well-known that I lived with Saint-Cere, Gille received me as if he were agreeably surprised by my presence in Paris. When I explained 
the object of my visit, he energetically assured me that Sacher-Masoch would be received, in the Rue Drouet, like a prince. He said many flattering compliments about 
Sacher-Masoch’s talent, and begged me to tell Leopold that /e Figaro would be very happy to publish a novel by him as soon as possible, and that he would offer him 
wages paid to top French writers: one franc a line. He added that /e Figaro would organize a reception in honor of Sacher-Masoch, thus permitting him to be introduced all 
at once to the Parisian literary world. Suddenly he asked, “Ts it not true that your husband ts very rich?” 


I came close to losing my composure. My instinct told me that here Sacher-Masoch had to be rich, so as not to lose a part of the respect being shown him. 
“My God! He is not Rothschild,” I responded smilingly. 
“No, there are none in literature!” cried Gille, laughing. 


If I had had the courage to say that Sacher-Masoch was as rich as Turgenev or Tolstoy had been, perhaps his fee would have gone from one franc to two. 


I do not know which of us—Armand or myself—sent this news to Lindheim. What is certain is that its effect was to hasten the preparations being made for the 
journey. December 12, 1886, Sacher-Masoch arrived in Paris. 


We had reserved a room for him in a furnished house in the Rue d’Edimbourg, very close to us, and in which resided Maurice Bernhardt. Sacher-Masoch had to 
take his meals with us. 


He was dressed like a pauper—one could not think of letting him be seen in this state by the Parisians. As he was almost without a sou, Armand immediately had 
clothes made for him, and bought him Inen. I think that Armand, whom Sacher-Masoch had offended at every turn and who for three years had burdened him with the 
maintenance of his wife and child, felt a mild joy in seeing that into the bargain he was going to burden himself with the husband. 


The day after Sacher-Masoch presented himself at Je Figaro, that newspaper published an article on him which was so flattering that Sacher-Masoch himself— 
who could sustain a great deal along those lines—was deeply moved. Thus we had what I had at one time dreamed of having for him and for the children: honor, glory, and 
riches. Too late! My heart no longer lent itself to this happiness. 


But Leopold strode with great steps around the room, making grand gestures and pontificating (as if before a vast audience) on the long overdue honors he had 
finally received, on the France that he loved like his fatherland, on the splendid spirit of the French—who alone could comprehend him, who did not quail before the 
eccentricities of a remarkable man, who did not throw their arms in the air crying shame... 


Shame! The word lashed me like the cut of a whip. The blood rushed to my head and sent my thoughts far away ... to Budapest, where one night a woman, 
weakened by hunger, her feet in shoes that were flimsy and already torn, walked in the snow, the collar of her precious fur raised, a thick veil covering a face that was thin 
and hollow with grief. Great flakes of snow assaulted her furiously, striking her face and mingling with tears shed in secret. She went through streets she did not know and 
suddenly a glimmer of hope shone in her: if she lost herself, never to arrive at where she had to go, never to attain her destination... 


“This way, Madame,” muttered a guttural voice close to her—a little fat man, ugly and old, had emerged from the shadow of a door. And the shame which awaited 
her here conducted her by an unknown path, across the flakes of snow that dance and trace a white lace pattern on black fur, to a brilhantly-lit vestibule, and in front of the 
curious eyes of young boys she arrives, cold and white, with something dead in her breast. 


Shame! With what joy would I not search for you and make myself your servant forever, if you could give me that which this little grave encloses of my happiness! 
But you, too, are powerless before fate. What you promise, you cannot give. Memories! 


Chapter Fifteen 


The other newspapers had followed /e Figaro, and all celebrated Sacher-Masoch. People besieged our door since Leopold, not being able to receive visitors in his 
room in the Rue d’Edimbourg, received them with us. 


Rochefort received Sacher-Masoch and troubled himself over him with much cordiality. Knowing, thanks to Catherine, the truth of our financial situation, he feared 
that Sacher-Masoch did not have the means to live in Paris according to his social station, and he offered to sell for him an old novel that was already translated. This was 
not difficult to find—there were always one or two that were finished and awaiting a publisher. Rochefort sold one immediately for 10,000 francs, and Sacher-Masoch was 
touched by this gesture of kindness and friendship, which extricated him from financial difficulties for the moment. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes likewise requested a novel from him. The sudden change in his material fortune made him giddy, although he still took elaborate care 
to let Armand and I know that by staying in Paris he was sacrificing himself for us. However, Armand, who would formerly have swallowed this sort of bombast, now 
decided to do so no longer. He replied, “Naturally it would be proper for us to beg you to pocket 100,000 francs a year. If you are of the opinion that life in Lindheim, with 
its sausages, potatoes, and Hulda Meister’s supervision is more beautiful, you have only to go to the North station: there are trains for Germany two times a day.” 


Sacher-Masoch hung his head and said nothing more; he left us in peace for awhile. The idea of returning to Germany, where oblivion and misery awaited him— 
now that he had tasted the life of Paris, now that each day brought him a new honor or pleasure?! 


What avid hands he extended toward these Parisian delights! How his eyes, which much crying had rendered “almost blind” (as he mentioned so often in his letters 
and even in the German newspapers), sparkled when in the evening at the dinner table he told us of his adventures and successes in society. Yet how disgusting were his 
Russo-Polish habits—which we had forsaken, and which made his presence truly painful to us! “How can you think of a life together with him?” I asked Armand. “I know 
that we will no longer be able to bear him, either one of us.” 


But he answered me, “Be calm and leave it to me. Money makes many things tolerable. Right now we are badly off for room, but everything will go better when we 
have a large apartment. Have patience and believe in me.” 


il 
il 
il 


An amusing adventure happened at Rochefort’s. He had invited Sacher-Masoch, Mitchi and I to lunch. We found him with the Duke de Talleyrand-Perigord, the 
owner of /’Intransigeant, and the three children of Olivier Pain, whom Rochefort had raised at his expense and who were there to keep Mitchi company. Before we went 
to the table, a young woman entered whom Rochefort presented to me. I did not hear her name, but I took her for his daughter. She had married a painter from Geneva, 
and often visited her father’s house in Paris. I was even more convinced she was his daughter when he used the intimate “tu” in addressing her. She wore a dressing- 
gown and red slippers—a detail that struck me, but as she was an artist’s wife, I dismissed it. 


Some days after this lunch, Rochefort found himself at /e Figaro and told Armand that Sacher-Masoch and his mistress had lunched with him. Armand pricked up 
his ears, “His mistress! But that was his wife! Rochefort’s eyes widened. “His wife? Good God—what a blunder I’ve made! Listen, Saint-Cere, you must help me, I had 
invited Sacher-Masoch and ‘Madame,’ thinking that he was in Paris with his mistress. I told myself that our two mistresses may as well have lunch together. You see my 
gaffe—?” Subsequently I have often eaten with Rochefort, but have never again seen the lady in the red slippers. 


Rochefort brought Sacher-Masoch many useful acquaintances. That was a period troubled by Boulangism. Rochefort had sided passionately with the handsome 
general, and he took Sacher-Masoch to his house. 


When Sacher-Masoch returned from this visit, I thought that he had gone mad. Napoleon at the height of his glory had not been able to inspire in him more 
admiration and enthusiasm. He was now spellbound by anyone who wore a uniform. Boulanger was a hero who had only to stretch out his hand to return to France her 
lost provinces; if another country declared war on France now, it would quickly be torn to pieces! 


We let him babble on, since the slightest contradiction made him furious. 


Rochefort lived in a little hotel on the Boulevard Rochechouart. In the back was a melancholy garden enclosed between tall houses where a ray of sunlight rarely 
entered, but it was a garden in spite of all, and Mitchi went there often to play with the children of Olivier Pain. Rochefort shared Sacher-Masoch’s love for cats; he had 
some superb ones. One cat was on the verge of becoming a mother, and as Mitchi greatly admired her, Rochefort said to him, “She is going to have little ones. If you are 
good, you shall have one.” With what impatience was this “little one" anticipated at our house! 


One day a carriage stopped at our door, and Rochefort hopped out. “Where is Mitchi?” he asked. “I have a kitten for him.” And he drew from his overcoat pocket 
a little cat, as pretty as a dream. 


Jules Ferry was Minister then, and for that reason Rochefort cut him to pieces every day in his column. Out of contempt for the Minister he named the cat—without 
regard to its sex—Jules, and Mitchi had to promise not to rename him. Every Sunday the child had to go to Rochefort’s and give an account of Jules’s health. 


il 
il 
il 


Visit took up all my time. When we were not going to dinner or the theater, we had guests at our house. In the eyes of the world I was Sacher-Masoch’s wife and I 
had to play that role. 


Armand took a dim view of all this. Sacher-Masoch and I had been invited to a ball at the house of Cremieux, the son of the minister and founder of the Israelite 
alliance. Before the ball, Sacher-Masoch was to go for the first time to the Theatre Francais; Claretie had put his box at our disposal. Hamlet was being performed, and 
Mounet-Sully had the lead role. After the first act, Claretie came to the box and begged Sacher-Masoch to follow him, as he wished to grant him “the honors of the house” 
and introduce the artists to him. 


Armand, who had accompanied us to the theater but was not to follow us to the ball (because he did not know Cremieux and had not been invited) was seated 
beside me, discontent. “Wanda, I am very unhappy,” he said when we were alone. He leaned on the back of my chair in the shadowy rear of the box. 


I retorted, “You wanted it this way. The life that we lead now is unseemly and degrading. Lies and falsehood, nothing more. How could you think that such a 
hideous state of affairs could make us happy? And when I think that they will stay so—!” 


He let his head fall. “Promise me one thing, Wanda?” 

“What?” 

“Do not stay more than an hour at the ball.” 

“Fine.” 

“One more thing: don’t dance with anyone—don’t let yourself be touched by another man ... and think always of me.” 
“Yes, I promise.” 


This was only a weak shadow of his former jealousy. What made him unhappy was that another gave me what he alone wanted to give me: social status, and 
pleasure. He could not offer me that—not yet at least—and in his view this subtracted a little of my love from him. 


When we got out of the carriage at Cremieux’s door and he had to return home alone, he took my hand and kept it for a moment in his, as if to remind me of my 
promise to him. He suffered, but perhaps it was better this way: if this suffering became intolerable, perhaps it would lead us to a more rapid exit from this odious situation. 


At Cremieux’s only guests of distinction were present; there was no one there who was not “someone.” First the dandy Pierre Decourcelle, who had already 
inherited d’Ennery’s literary style and who should later mherit his great fortune. He was a college friend of Armand, and the latter had told me, not without envy, that he 
commanded extravagant fees for his plays. Then I saw the sister of the famous equestrienne Loisette who had been the victim of an accident in Paris, and whom it was 
said the Empress of Austria honored with a sincere friendship; this sister was married to a rich lumber merchant and she showed herself genuinely hospitable toward a 
stranger such as I. The Countess de Martel, who had taken the name of “Gyp,” had all the airs of her books and of her adventures: a woman of 36 years, handsome, blond 
hair cut short, a mocking smile on her little mouth ... exuding confidence from every fold of her gown. She came to finish Rochefort’s portrait which—still wet—passed 
from hand to hand. 


At midnight a ripple swept through the crowd as Mrs G___, the American beauty then féted by all Paris, entered on the arm of a cavalier. Tall and slender, she 
wore a Close-fitting dress of white satin without the least frill—not a line of that beautiful body stayed hidden from her admirers. Her dark blond hair sweeping over her 
temples framed a cold face, beautiful and haughty. On her head, which she carried high, rested a half-moon of heavy diamonds—she was the Goddess Diana come down 
from Mount Olympus to let the mortals enjoy a glimpse of her beauty. And as befitting a goddess, she did not halt; she saluted in passing the lady of the house, glided 
across the rooms and disappeared as suddenly as she had arrived. 


In this fashion Mrs G___ visited five or six balls a night. Whoever gave a ball invited her; she was always a star attraction and I secretly wondered if she did not get 
a fee for this labor. Rochefort was supposed to show up, and also Sarah Bernhardt, but my hour was up and I left. At home I found Armand awaiting me anxiously. 


il 
il 
il 


We lived in a furnished ground floor apartment on the Rue de Madrid. Armand always had a cab waiting by the door, all day and half the night. The cab would 
arrive at ten in the morning, but as Armand never got up before noon and never went out before four o’clock, it remained on sentry duty at a time when neither Sacher- 
Masoch nor I required its services. To pass the long hours of waiting, the coachman brought a gentle little brown dog with whom he played. I watched the two of them 
from my window, and one day I remarked to Armand how attached the dog seemed to his master. Immediately he went and negotiated with the coachman to buy the dog 
for me. With great reluctance the man agreed to part with his animal; however, two gleaming pieces of gold transcended his love and bought me the dog. This was not 
exactly a happy surprise, as Parisian apartments did not lend themselves to the easy mamtenance of animals. We already had Jules who was, it is true, a well-behaved cat 
(whether male or female), but the best-mannered cat in the world was nevertheless still a cat—what would it think of the intrusion of the other? 


Disquieting question! Mitchi greatly wanted to welcome in the dog, but feared also lest his Jules find himself cast aside—which must not be. No one of course 
thought of disputing with the cat its right of primogeniture; we awaited the moment when the dog was to be presented to Jules. 


We were upset over nothing. Whether Jules felt his position to be sufficiently stable, or it was in his temperament, or he was a philosopher, it is difficult to say, but 
he conducted himself with great dignity; he even seemed inclined to welcome his new comrade. But the dog ignored us all; he raced back and forth from the door to the 
window where he stared at his master who, his gold in his pocket, did not return the gaze. 


Days passed in the incessant fear that the dog would run away. He would accept from us neither food nor love. The little animal caused me much anxiety, and 
finally I decided to return him to his owner. 


Then came one of those evenings, now so rare, when Armand and I found ourselves alone together. The child was sleeping, the maid had gone up to her room, and 
Armand, seated at the piano, was playing. Only two candles burned on the instrument; the room was dark, seated on a corner of the sofa, I listened. 


The sounds carried me far away: sometimes I was swimming in the depths of the Rhine with the Rhine maidens surrounding a treasure of gold. Sometimes, seated 
under the linden-tree beside Siegfried, I heard the rustling of leaves and the warbling of birds; then I followed his corpse to Valhalla. 


A movement nearby brought me back to reality. The dog, who until then lay quietly at my feet, had jumped up noiselessly onto the sofa and nestled up against me— 
but so gently, with such an evident intention not to disturb the music, that a human being, knowing that such an interruption might make a listener suffer, could not have 
shown more consideration. I laid my hand on his neck, and we stayed sitting close to one another without moving, traveling together through the land of sound. It was 
midnight when Armand stopped playing. 


After that moment the dog never left me. Whether I was sitting, standing or in movement, he was beside me. In the morning when the coachman arrived he 
watched calmly from the window, without regret. When I went out in the carriage, he sat beside me. If the coachman tried to lure him over, he looked at me and seemed 


to smile. 


There is more in the souls of animals than we think. I have seen in the eyes of dying dogs the same tears that are shed by men, and the same terrible anguish that 
men have before death. Is this instinct? Instinct leads the child to love the mother; sexual desire leads the man to love the woman; why does the dog love the master who 
hits him and who kicks him away? Why is he ready to die defending him, in case of attack? The love of a dog! Why not, if it is worth more than the love of a man? 


il 
il 
il 


Sacher-Masoch and I had been invited to a grand dinner at Alphonse Daudet’s house. I was already dressed and waiting, but he did not come. I sent the maid to the 
Rue d’Edimbourg to tell him to make haste; that it was getting late. The maid returned with the message that “I should go alone; he was not in the mood to go out and 
would stay home.” She confided, “And there was a woman”—spoken with that discreet and so expressive smile with which the French servants confide news of this sort. 
I telegraphed immediately to Mme. Daudet informing her that Sacher-Masoch had suddenly fallen ill, and begging her to excuse us. 


I never saw Sacher-Masoch again. 


It was only later that I understood the motive behind this sudden rupture. At that time Schlesinger was painting his portrait for the Salon. Sacher-Masoch had fallen 
in love with his daughter, and she with him. They were engaged to each other, but in secret—the announcement was to be published after our divorce. While he was thus 
secretly pledged, Hulda Meister, who had followed him to Paris, gave birth to a second child on January 8, 1887 in the Rue Cadet. 


Around this time Hervieu had paid a visit to Sacher-Masoch in the Rue d’Edimbourg, which he described in /e Journal of November 26, 1895: 


From that visit there remains with me a precise vision surrounded by a cloud of surprise and doubt. A dark stairway led up to the door of a little apartment in 
the European quarter, which was opened by a young person with strange seductive powers who could have been a fifteen-year-old boy, but probably was a 
woman. He (?) was clad in black velvet knee-breeches with boots, a red silk belt and a vest, also of black velvet. She (?) had hair that was long in front, pulled 
into bands like the two wings of a raven. This singular creature irreproachably lovely with an expression of as-yet unripeness beauty, disappeared suddenly 
without a word, leaving ajar the door to a poor Parisian antechamber where she came to evoke I know not what Orient—the mysteries of the Steppes and he 
profound infinite enigma inherent in a human individual... 


This creature who was “irreproachably lovely” is today a wife and a happy mother, May she stay so! 


While Sacher-Masoch had lived with Armand and me and had dressed himself at our expense, the divorce action had been suspended. It now resumed. The divorce 
was pronounced against me by the court at Leipzig for reasons of conjugal infidelity committed with Armand. 


The laws and statutes of a nation 

Are an inherited disease, 

From generation to generation 

And place to place to place they drag on by degrees 
Wisdom becomes nonsense; kindness, oppression: 
To be a grandson is a curse. 

The right that is innate in us 

Is not discussed by the profession. 


(from Faust, trans, Walter Kaufmann) 


If Sacher-Masoch and I had not married in a church but had gone to a notary and had a contract drawn up specifying (in the event of divorce) terms which would 
do the least possible harm to us and our children, and what should be my situation and that of the children—if we had done this, not only the ridiculous farce of the religious 
marriage ceremony but the cruel, repugnant procedure of divorce would have been spared me. 


And that is not all. A notarized contract would have assured my future and that of my children better than was done by the State and the Church. It would not have 
permitted a man, after I had sacrificed ten years to him (the best years of a woman’s life) and given him children, and after I had done for them and for him what I would 
never have done for myself—it would not have permitted him to turn his back on me as to a worn-out tool, and not concern himself for a single instant about what I and my 
children should come to. 


Why does the feminist movement not intervene here? Why does it not advance to the root of the evil, so as to sweep away all of this old rotten institution of 
marriage—so contrary to our modern thoughts and feelings? Or if it cannot sweep it away, then ignore it? 


As long as women have not the courage to manage, without the intervention of State or Church, that which concerns them alone—ther relations with men—they 
will not be free. Whatever this movement may have produced or will produce will not endure, because it tends to bring the woman out of the sphere which is hers, and 
which nature has destined to her; and nothing which is contrary to nature can endure or bring happiness. 


I hope and desire that the day will come when women will recognize that nature has put in their hands the highest and the noblest power: that of mother and 
educator, and if they have not found the happiness they hoped for at home, it is they alone who are at fault, because they have not been conscious of their power or have 
not known how to use it, because they have not realized that of their sons they must make future husbands. 


Then things will change. The woman and the man will not be bound by law but solely by their will, their Jove and their friendship. There will be no more laws that 
reduce a woman’s love to a duty and make her the property of the man. They will give themselves to one another freely and voluntarily, without having to run from one 
court to another, and divulge the most intimate details of their existence to unsympathetic lawyers, clerks and judges, and allow them to confuse, deform and misrepresent 
all this in an infinity of papers and documents. 


They will be the sole judges of their personal affairs, which outside of them no one understands anything of, especially in matters concerning women, since neither 
will Woman show to Man the depth of her secret sorrows. Because of archaic laws that still endure, if women reveal their true feelings to men, they can break their lives 
—like the blow of a club. 


Above all, the woman must have the right to leave a man whose lack of morality poses a danger to her and her children, without a judge being involved and her 
whole life put on trial. 


And I desire another thing: that women no longer content themselves to seek in their relations with men only their personal happiness, but that they recognize the 
significance of these relations for life in general and for the happiness of all. Then they will find a true and profound satisfaction in seeing harmony preside over their 
existence. 


To love onese/f is important. Life will be better if one loves oneself better. And the love must be free of all social shackles, of all constraints, so as to be able to 
develop itself in all its beauty, and produce that which it alone can produce: noble beings. 


il 
il 
il 


Armand had at first written in Je Figaro only on Germany; soon he was responsible for all foreign politics. When he brought me the news he laughed, “Armand is 
truly curious to see how Samt-Cere is gomng to extricate himself. Foreign politics—I don’t understand a word of that. That doesn’t matter, we will write about that 
anyway. What consoles me is that others know no more about it than I!” And everything went marvelously well. Soon Saint-Cere passed for an authority in matters of 
foreign affairs. 


In other respects he had no great difficulties. The French are easy to satisfy in all that concerns the foreigner. Saint-Cere had, moreover, an advantage over his 
colleagues in that he was fluent in German and English and conversant in Spanish; he had learned these languages abroad and was therefore able to read the original text 
of newspapers from these countries, which few journalists in Paris could do. He had always read them with enthusiasm, and this was a great help to him. And when he no 
longer knew what to say, he held his tongue; his silence spoke louder than words. 


Often a minister desired information on a question concerning a foreigner; he then came to Saint-Cere and obtained what he wanted. It is only natural that Armand, 
in whose authority the whole world believed, ended by believing in it himself. He had started by mocking others and himself; now he stood before himself, hat in hand. He 
expected as much from his immediate entourage. 


il 
il 
il 


In Paris nothing convinces like success, and Armand was successful. He had a past which, in Paris, could have been an obstacle to his rapid rise. Those who knew 
him from before, who mingled with the crowd below, watched with surprise the brilliant bird who rose on powerful wings with such sureness ... to the clouds, perhaps ... 
and they were not foolish enough to prevent him from flying. But then—who knows? 


Others, with a little more insight, well knew that the beautiful bird was only a kite made of paper; it could rise very high but must fall down again. These, serene in 
their editorial offices, were content to occasionally glance out the window so as not to lose sight of the thread which attached the kite to the earth. 


il 
il 
il 


Armand, who had previously wanted a life together with Sacher-Masoch, was happy now that there was no longer any question of it—especially because of Mitchi. 
Often I had seen the secret pain on Armand’s face when Sacher-Masoch occasionally visited and paid attention to the child, and I had seen this same face light up with 
fiery happiness when Mitchi, in spite of his father’s presence, clung to Armand an called him “mon vieux, ” and full of childish tenderness played with him, while looking at 
Sacher-Masoch with eyes that were incurious and distant. 


Armand was only entirely calm or happy when all three of us were alone together. I have already told with what care Armand raised the child, with a just measure 
of severity and kindness, and how he expected him, above all, to be true. And yet—my heart had willingly kept silent on what I must say now—Armand himself was a 
great liar. 


He did not lie only when he needed to lie to attain a certain end, he lied as a poet makes verses: because he could not do otherwise. Lies came to his mind like 
rhymes to a poet; he had to give them flight. It was a gift of his—almost a vocation. 


I wearied myself untangling the truth from the tissue of lies with which he surrounded everything. But sometimes I was interested in following the confused paths of 
his fancy. Always the acts alone showed me the truth. 


And the lie always trumphed. Armand seemed to suggest to people what he wanted to make them believe, and that can only be explained by this: clever and foolish, 
simple spirits and refined—all were equally under his dominion. Much of this derived from his captivating personality, his unaffected cordiality, and perhaps also from his 
always openly pouring out lies and gifts with the same prodigality. 


It was only in the presence of Mitchi that the lying spirit was silenced in him; at no price would he have said something in front of him that the child, immediately or 
later, could have recognized as false. 


If someone were to ask me—with reason—why I trusted a man who lied so, I would answer: because I loved him, liar as he was. I loved him because he only lied 
with his mind while his heart was faithful and true; because he was the first and only person who was good to me; and because all of his lies disappeared before a sacred 
truth: his great and pure love for me. 


il 
il 
il 


We were now immersed in the main currents of Parisian life. Armand had rented and tastefully furnished a great apartment next to the restaurant Paillard, across 
from the Vaudeville. The most beautiful room was mine—he had always called me his “little princess,” and now I was gomg to lead the life of a true princess. But he did 
not want the fixing-up of the apartment to ever be complete, because of an Arab proverb, “When the house is finished, death comes in.” 


When Armand took me by the hand and conducted me into my room he told me, “Here is your nest, Wanda; you will be happy here. In the name of my dead mother 
I vow to you that nothing will touch you here—neither grief nor worry—nothing but my infinite love.” 


How he knew how to love! 


I was immersed in Parisian life, it is true, but in myself I aspired to calm. I had in my heart the secret desire that an invisible wave should come to carry me to the 
shore and put me down there forever. 


The wave was already on its way. 


Any time I could avoid it, | would not go out in the evening. So it often happened that Armand went out alone. He spent many long hours at the editorial office; he 
often dined with his director, Francis Magnard, or with friends—that is what he would tell me. Perhaps this was not exactly true. But these were good excuses for staying 
out late, and I never inquired further, keepmg myself from exploring the dark side that the lives of all men have. 


Although the walls of my room were covered with satin and I slept in a bed heaped with lace, embroidery, and silk, sleep eluded me. As I was weary of remaining 
vainly in bed, I often got up, covered myself with a cloak and sat at the open window to eavesdrop on the life flowing by outside. 


Without a light in the darkness, my window became for me an isolated and peaceful island in the midst of the roaring ocean that is life. In order to see better, I 
closed my eyes. My thoughts led me toward the past, with its vanished happiness and still-vivid suffering; in the lonely and peaceful valleys where I had for companions 
other grave pilgrims, all of whom carried the mark of those who were yet seeking; of those who were strangers in this world, whom life has nailed to the cross. A host of 
other thoughts surged up again—thoughts long lost in the gulf of the past; I contemplated all of the meaningless spectacle of life. 


Then a glimmer shone through my eyelids—so little, alas—of the sweet and yet so painful light of knowledge. In this light I could see all the wonder that had 
occurred within myself. Sitting in the dark night, alone in my room, I wept all the tears that I dared not weep by day. 


Something moved at my feet; my dog stood up and looked at me. He gently pawed my hand as if to caress it, and tenderly put his head between my knees. Often, in 
the course of the years that were to follow, when I lived as a stranger without friends, without protection, without a human soul to care for me, I thought of the little animal 
who had been so tender, and so faithful a friend to me. 


il 
il 
il 


Never had I felt so cruelly the misery of the great city than when sitting thus at my window when I could not sleep, I looked at the street, and never had I felt so 
painfully the mental abyss that separated me from Armand than when I spoke to him about this feeling. “All that’s just a joke,” he said, and for him these words solved all 
social problems. 


But when he saw that this misery wrung my heart, and that I was trying to have a serious conversation with him, he said, “Look Wanda, you should not ask of a 
man more than he can give. I do not have it in me, and I cannot go outside of my skin. You can talk to me for a hundred years about loving my neighbor; I will nevertheless 
love you alone. I love the ones that are close to me. If everyone wanted only to do as much, there would be much less unhappiness in this world! Your unhappiness tears 
my heart. You are humanity for me ... and often rage seizes me when I am not able to give you everything that I would like to.” 


Across from our house was the “Patisserie Viennoise.” All day long the hungry stopped before the shop and threw avid glances at the bread displayed in the 
windows. It reminded me of my mother looking at the door of the baker’s shop at bread she could not afford to buy: “Life’s a joke!” And when after midnight, when the 
theaters closed and the boulevards became quiet, those who hid their shame during the day stood in the shadows before the windows from which poured the aroma of 
warm bread, and breathed it in. It was thus that my mother, pursued through the night by hunger, went before the door in order to sate herself on the smell of fresh bread. 


Life’s a joke! 


Armand gave me ten francs a week pocket money which was a great deal, seeing that I had in abundance everything I needed, and that I didn’t need to buy 
anything—but it was so painfully little for all that I wanted to do with it. So the streets of Paris rejected me and I scarcely went out. 


How could I live with this pain nn my heart? And to live surrounded by luxury, superfluity and prodigality! Sometimes his great love for me seemed to me to be a 
theft from humanity. 


il 
il 
il 


Around two in the morning Armand’s carriage stopped at the door. I heard the stairs creak under his heavy step, I heard him gently open the door, take off his hat 
and fur and go into the dining room where a cold supper awaited him. 


The dog, who had recognized his master’s footsteps, raised his head and looked at me. Would we get up and greet him? No. A few light thumps of his tail on the rug 
told me that he was in accord; he rested his head on my feet and breathed very lightly, so as not to disturb me. 


Before eating, Armand went to Mitchi’s room which was beside his, woke him with a kiss, wrapped him in a blanket and carried him to the dining room. Jules, who 
slept at his master’s feet, was likewise awakened and all three started eating; but they only jested and laughed in low tones, so as not to awaken Mama who undoubtedly 
was deeply asleep. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Winter passed like this. The pleasures of Paris became more and more a torment for me. I encountered the same people—always the same, I knew them all. Each 
had his story as I had mine, with its facade of joy and happiness. How weary I was of their phony smiles and false words! How I wished to find human beings among the 
supernumeraries of Parisian life. 


In the preceding May, Armand had gone to Berlin on business for /e Figaro. So as not to inspire suspicion he did not want to be seen talking to his informant there, 
M. X___, yet he vividly desired to meet a famous journalist so as to be introduced to Berlin society. Therefore I advised him to see Paul Lindau, who was a journalist for 


the Bismarcks. He could be very useful to him, and would not fail to welcome an editor of /e Figaro. 


He followed my advice and wrote me from Berlin: 


I have been received here with open arms and doors. I have already spoken to Bergmann. Today at 6 o'clock Herbert Bismarck receives me. The Prince has 
lumbago, but I have not yet lost all hope of seeing him. 


Yesterday I dined at Lindau’s with Schweninger. An incredible face—common, coarse, but genial: a Lenbach of science. Lindau very amiable. His wife at Ems. 
Before supper I went to see Rosmersholm, one of the greatest experiences of my life. This must be translated. But played as if by pigs. 


Today I ate at noon with Madame X____ (the lady who had found him his correspondent). In the evening I was invited to Herbette’s (ambassador from France) 
and after dinner I went with his son to the premiere, The Worm of Conscience, by Anzengruber at the Theatre Allemand. 


Today I sent my interview with Herbert Bismarck. I am truly “someone,” and you can be sure I learned things that no one knows, which you will eventually 
read. I have seen the emperor; he will bury them all. 


He returned to Berlin for the funeral of the old emperor. 


He said goodbye with as much emotion and sadness as if leaving for a long and dangerous trip. He held me tightly in his arms and kissed me many times, endlessly 
repeating, “So long, my dear, dear wife! Eight days without you! I feel as if it will be impossible for me.” 


The 14th of March was my birthday. When I awakened and rang for my maid, she opened the door and entered with a big basket of white lilacs and magnificent 
roses. Among the flowers was a letter from Armand. It came from the hotel “Kaiserhof” in Berlin, and bore the date of March 12. He wrote: 


There’s the saying, “Out of sight, out of mind,” but this is not true. lam very far from you, but I want you to know that at heart I am with you, and these 
flowers, your first “good morning,” will bring you all my love and hopes for your happiness. You know that you are my All in this world and that as long as I 
live, I will live for you. Be well and let me make you happy. 


And with millions of kisses from afar, have faith in Your Armand. 


Two days after this letter, Armand was to return to Paris. 


He was no longer the same. He greeted me coldly, and scarcely spoke to me. I had never seen him this way. I wanted to stay calm, so I told myself that tomorrow 
everything would be explained; but I slept less that night than usual. 


Nothing was explained. Now we lived as strangers, one beside the other, and each in his room. When we had something to say to each other the servants were our 
intermediaries. And between us Mitchi, silent, opened wide his astonished eyes and anxiously witnessed the inexplicable. What was gomg on? 


The spring sun did not warm me, and none of its rays penetrated the darkness of my soul. Full of cruel presentiments, I waited for the enchanted palace that his love 
had raised around us to be dashed to pieces. It still stood, but I trembled and waited, since I knew that it must be shattered, and all of us buried under its ruins. 


Then he entered my room ... what an expression on his face! Turning from me, his fearful eyes full of secret pain, he approached the fireplace groping for a 
support. Pity prevented me from confronting him directly. 


I wanted to get up and go to him, put my hand on his mouth and say, “Do not speak, do not do it, have pity on us all. You are committing a crime; you are killing 
what is best in yourself—all that has raised you so high above all the others.” But I was incapable of making a move or uttering a word. Frozen in fear and anguish, I 
waited as the condemned await the executioner’s ax. 


Then he began to speak. But this was no longer his voice: his deep, warm voice that I loved so much and which had always resounded in my heart like the ringing of 
a bell ... his voice which, combined with a gentle and faithful look in his eyes, had been his wealth and my happiness. 


It little mattered he said. He spoke of old debts which had fallen on his shoulders, of a change of career, of offers that had been made to him by ministers to go into 
diplomatic service, of a position in the colonies... 


Lies! 


I had regained my calm. As he was speaking, I had sought the thread which could guide me to the truth out of this labyrinth of lies, but I had not found it. When he 
fell silent awaiting my response, | said, pointing to the mirror in front of him: 


“Look at yourself, Armand. A man who speaks the truth does not look like this. But since you wish it, I will believe all that you say. What is going to happen?” 


He spoke of absurd plans. 


Lies! 
. 


“Whatever should come, whatever you decide, I accept it. You can erase us from your life; from your heart—never.’ 


He wept. Those tears were not lies. 


There are hours that contain centuries of experience. Those for whom destiny reserves such hours must not complain: the soul only ripens in pain. 


Armand wanted to rid himself of us, to shape his life differently; other plans drew him. True love does not want to be, but to make happy. He had loved me thus; it 
was thus that I wanted to love him. 


A heavy night followed that dolorous day. It passed as everything passes in life—for better or for worse. The next day, when I looked at myself in my mirror, there 
was a white frost on my hair. 


All became silent around me, as if there had been a corpse somewhere; the servants walked soundlessly and only spoke in low voices. Mitchi dared not come out of 
his room, and throughout the house there was the smell of a cadaver. 


Night approached. I was sitting at my window as usual, weary of thinking, my dulled mind following the decline of the day. Suddenly a light noise made itself heard; 
I thought that a breath traveled through the air like the last sigh of a dying child. I leapt to my feet extending my arms toward the spirits whom I thought surrounded me. 


Then I saw what it was. In a corner, almost hidden by the heavy curtain, was the basket of flowers I had received on my birthday. The dead leaves were detaching 
themselves from the faded roses and fallmg to the floor. 


Those were the /ast flowers that Armand had given me. They were faded now and dead, like the beautiful thoughts and sentiments of which they had been the 
messengers. I gathered up some of the withered petals and slipped them into the letter which had accompanied them when, fresh and sweet-smelling, I had received them. 


Gone! 


In the second half of April, I left for Switzerland with the child. Standing amidst my trunks I said a silent goodbye to all I was leaving behind me. 


The carriage stopped at the door. My baggage was brought down—there was not much of it. We followed. 


Armand had understood me and had spared me a private farewell; I was grateful to him for that. The carriage of which came to carry us to the station was one of 
those little omnibuses that big companies put at the disposal of travelers. All was in order, and we climbed in. 


And then an inexplicable incident occurred, like others that had already occurred in my life ... like gleams coming from an invisible world. It was six o’clock, the 
hour when the boulevard is most animated. A fine sprmg day was finally dying; the last rays of the sun were sliding across the rooftops. The concierge had closed the 
curtains of the carriage and cap in hand, waited on the sidewalk we had left. The coachman had climbed aboard the driver’s seat seized the reins and, gently touching the 
horses with his whip, had given them the customary signal to depart. 


They did not leave. The coachman employed his reins, his whip and his voice with a little more force. The horse did not budge. 


The coachman recommenced more vigorously, yet they did not move a muscle. They stood as if petrified—one with the earth from which they seemed to have 
sprung, bodies rigid, heads held high, manes bristling. The concierge approached, took them by the bridle, tapped them on the shoulder and tried talking to them, to make 
them go forward. In vain. 


Then the exasperated coachman set to hitting them and pulling violently on the reins. The horses stayed immobile as before. 


A crowd had gathered; shopkeepers were coming out of their shops; the waiters from Paillard’s were rubber-necking curiously; the coachmen stationed in front of 
the Vaudeville had come closer and were looking at the horses with a serious air; from the boulevard came the gawkers—ever more numerous, until there was almost a 
mob. 


I noticed that the onlookers observed the horses first, then looked at us in the carriage, as if seeking a relationship between us and the horses’ resistance. Two 
hackney coachmen each took one of the animals by the bridle and tried to make them budge by force, while our man lashed them furiously. But pull and whip as they 
might, the horses remained immobile, as if frozen. 


I looked at Armand. Pale with fear, he stayed in his corner, lips and hands trembling. I observed, “These horses do not want to steal your happiness from you!” This 
sounded like a sarcasm, yet it was the truth. Something like a sensation of victory, of triumph, raised my soul high above all earthly pain and human misery. 


What a stranger he seemed to me at that moment, and how entirely foreign to me! 
An old man, standing next to the door, said to us through the lowered window, “Step down from the carriage ... the horses will leave.” 


We descended, and the horses launched ahead running down the boulevard. We followed them. Across from the Credit Lyonnais in the middle of a throng of 
carriages, the coachman who had not lost sight of us drew up alongside the sidewalk; quickly we got in and the carriage departed. 


il 
il 
il 


I traveled to Lausanne where | stayed at the Hotel Bellevue. At the sight of the splendid blue lake before me, my agitated heart regained its peace. It was 
necessary for me to think of work, so I could support myself and the child, and in work I found the most salutary diversion for my pain. 


Every day a letter came from Paris. These letters advised me that war with Germany was imminent, that I was no longer safe in Lausanne, and that I must go to 
Pau in the South of France, where the tumult of war would perhaps not reach me. Armand had gone to Strasbourg where he had learned such “shocking” news that he 
had conferred with Goblet (minister of foreign affairs), who had begged him to say nothing for the moment. Armand had promised to keep quiet until between the 15th and 
he 20th, when he would drop the “bomb.” This it was that the destinies of France and Germany found themselves in the hands of Jacques Saint-Cere. 


I thought then that I could smile before this case of megalomania, but I was mistaken. It was only after his “fall’—aided by the kicks of the ignorant—that I learned 
how seriously he had been taken by the most influential politicians and statesmen of the time, and from what a tenuous thread hung the destiny of the people. 


In that megalomania I discerned little by little the reason that had pushed him to separate from me: his success had gone to his head, he wanted to play a major role 
in Paris, he was already playing one—and I was not the wife he needed. I did not suit his purpose. 


And as I started to think over all these things, I became aware of other things. In freeing himself from me, he had liberated me as well. Not entirely liberated—as 
only one could be who had removed his heart from all love, and his consciousness from all duty—but free from that constraint which the position and judgment of the man 
imposes on the woman. 


I esteemed this liberty even more, now that I was in a position to raise my son as I intended: to make his heart simple and true, without the false glitter of Paris. 


il 
il 
il 


Early in the morning I was sitting on the terrace of the hotel reading the newspapers when a headline caught my eye: “LATEST BERLIN SCANDAL!” It said the 
wife of X___ had abandoned her husband in order to follow to Paris Jacques Saint-Cere, a writer for /e Figaro. 


The same evening I took the train for Paris. Why? What exactly was I going to do there? I did not know. As a leaf blown by the wind, I bowed to the tumult in me, 
without thought or reflection. 


The long solitary ride and the night caused my mind to become calm and lucid. It was a moonlit night of a dreamlike beauty; never had I seen one more beautiful. 
The moon was enormous and full under a blue starlit sky; on the peaks the setting sun threw a last rosy glimmer, while the rest of the world slept immobile and silent like a 
beautiful corpse in the pale light of the moon. 


I looked at the stars—tiny sparkling points which were millions of sun ceaselessly in movement, and I thought of the immensity of the A//, and of the miserable grain 


of sand that is our earth compared to these worlds. I thought how what is only an instant in infinity appears an eternity to us; that in this immeasurable expanse we are but 
a grain of dust, visible for a second in a ray of light before we vanish forever. 


Before such considerations, life with its memories and hopes erases itself. One asks no more questions, and one bows one’s head before the immutable. Our 
existence here below, the desire for and the pursuit of happiness, the endless fatiguing struggle for life: nothing. Our knowledge, our pretended science: nothing. 


A grain of sand with the dream of eternity! 


Thoughts such as these can indeed impose silence on a rebellious heart. Everything becomes clear in us after such hours—but everything also becomes cold. To 
want the best and to wrestle according to one’s strength to attain it ... to sacrifice ... and to forgive. 


When I arrived at Paris in the morning, my plans were quite different from what they had been the day before, in leaving Lausanne. Had I overcome? Outwardly, 
yes—in all my actions. Behind every light there is a shadow, and night follows every day. 


I now live alone. My work and the education of the child fill all my time. Of Armand I only know what he writes, or what is written about him in the newspapers. I 
could see that he had found the wife he needed, that he wrote more than ever against Germany, and that he was more au courant than ever as to the events and people of 
Germany ... and that everything he wrote smelled a little of the backstairs. 


He lived in opulence; he had his own carriage, and passed for one of the most influential, powerful men in Paris. The ministers no longer had him summoned when 
they needed his advice, but instead went to visit him, and were happy when he had the time to spare for the m—that he called them “dear friend.” They were very grateful 
when he gave them advice. 


Never did I better understand the power that Armand had over people’s minds than one day when a chance put me in the presence of Dr Paul Goldmann, then 
reporter for /a Gazette de Francfort in Paris. At that time the editor-in-chief of /e Figaro, Francis Magnard, was gravely ill. Dr Goldmann told me that, in case Magnard 
should die, no one but Saint-Cere could replace him. 


I must have seemed highly incredulous, because Dr Goldmann, always so gentle, so amiable and so good, became a little angry. He made me feel that I judged 
things from perhaps a narrow-minded point of view, while he himself had the experienced eye of the professional journalist. Thus it was that the Master Sorcerer had 
bewitched him so well. 


Can there be anything more interesting and beautiful than to observe the awakening of a young soul, and sustain this awakening with one’s own knowledge? To 
conduct it step-by-step on the road that leads it higher toward liberty and truth ... to steer clear of the mire of prejudice which has made that same road so difficult to us, 
and which had muddied our own sight ... to little by little accustom this naive eye to the light, so that on the heights, dazzled, he does not lose the right road ... to inspire the 
birth of love in this young heart so that it should become his religion, his faith and his hope ... to show him humanity weighed down under the chains it has forged, and to 
say to him, “Help them as much as your strength will allow; these are your brothers.” 


Such a spectacle is beautiful and interesting to whoever raises a child; for a mother, it is also a profound happiness. In giving guidance to the child, I recognized how 
rich life had made me; I had previously nourished him with my blood; now I gave him the best of my soul. My world had expanded, my sky was loftier and once again 
stars shone there. 


The years slipped by. I had passed the meridian of life without, to tell the truth, having been aware of it. 


One descends more easily; in the heart, calm is achieved; one throws overboard hopes, desires and projects; and when pain approaches us then it is more bearable, 
thanks to the selfishness of age—or indeed one pushes it gently away, keeping one’s eyes fixed on the now—approaching goal of the final pilgrimage as the soul fills with 
presentiments of eternity. 


Age—the last years—time of consecration! We know nothing and we are presented with so many things! We can no longer occupy ourselves with daily tasks—t is 
a matter now of keeping the soul free and pure of all that is base, so that it will be ready when the call resounds. 


I work from morning to night and I have cares and worries. There are again many days in the month when I do not eat and am hungry; but I can still give to Mitchi 
all he needs, and even many things that cause him joy. Thus he does not suspect our misery, and his youth is happy. 


il 
il 
il 


When the fruit is ripe, it falls. The house of cards which was Armand’s happiness collapsed. It was the Lebaudy affair that gave him the death blow. Like a 
thunderclap, the news fell on Paris that Jacques Saint-Cere had been arrested. 


I was completely out of touch with things and did not know all the clandestine intrigues involved. It was only when, shortly after, Abel Hermant made Saint-Cere the 


hero of a drama and the intelligent book by Maruice Talmeyr, Souvenirs de Journalism, was published that I realized from what heights the unfortunate one had fallen, 
and what had been his adventurous existence—however empty within—that chased after gold, after pleasure, after power, after attention—carrying with it the seeds of a 
shameful ruin. 


Talmeyr portrayed him admirably; the Saint-Cere who was enigmatic, almost mystical; about whom circulated an infinite number of stories whose accuracy one 
could not verify but which sustained the curiosity of the Parisians. He danced high on the tightrope, handling the balancing-pole with a sure hand, while below him the 
whole Paris, hungry for thrills, followed his movements while holding its breath. 


The excitement and enjoyment of the spectacle is so much more vivid when the man up there is also one of them—whose hand one could cordially shake. And 
one knows that he must fall because one knows that the rope has already been treacherously cut—that there is no safety for him. And he fell. Satisfied, the elegant throng 
dispersed. The man was finished—but the “Saint-Cere case” for many long weeks was still the talk of the boulevard. 


il 
il 
il 


A fine rain was falling. Only with difficulty could one breathe the heavy, humid air on the day when I went to a secluded street to bid a last farewell to Armand. He 
had not long survived his fall—a short obituary in the newspapers had informed me of his death. 


I didn’t know the number, but the hearse that was drawn up at the door indicated to me the house. There were a few people there—perhaps fifteen or twenty, not 
more. They were standing in two lines in front of the door. I kept to the side. 


There was a sudden movement; then a pallbearers stepped out of the door carrying the casket, followed by two women in mourning. Suddenly the men put their 
burden on the ground and returned into the house, followed by the women. Something had been forgotten. Everyone looked at each other with surprise, and whispered. 


I took advantage of this moment of confusion to get close to the coffin and pay my last respects to he who lay there. I no longer saw the casket—I saw Armand 
himself, his pale face with the dark eyes, which looked at me as they had always looked at me, with warmth and kindness. Now his heart was at peace, without pain or 
affliction. With the simple sincerity of feeling which had united us in the past, I bid him farewell and thanked him for all his love. 


Order was restored to the ceremony. Slowly the cortége began to move down the Avenue and disappear into the thin white mist which was falling everywhere. 


My story is over. 


+ Anna von Kottowitz, Leopold von Sacher-Masoch's mistress from 1864-1869; the subject of his novel The Divorcée 


2 Baroness Fanny Pistor Bogadnoff became Sacher-Masoch’s mistress in 1869 


